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Ir must ever be the object of the Church, not to conform its 
hymns and psalmody to the popular taste or demand, but rather 
by means of them to purify and exalt the general tone of feeling 
to its own high and heavenly standard; and in order to effect this 
it has of course in some measure to influence the whole Christian 
character, of which these tastes are the necessary developements: 
but the fact is, that these parts of our worship, our spiritual 
songs and melodies, are of themselves very powerful means for 
producing these great ends. On this subject we would dwell a 
little more at large. 

The effect of popular airs, not only in producing immediate 
impressions, but even in moulding and permanently affecting the 
sentiments and character, has long been proverbial. It is well 
known how important a place music was considered to hold 
among the Greeks, even for the purposes of education. The 
song and the ballad, and, much more, hymns and sacred Psalms, 
have the combined influence of both poetry and music, those two 
‘ powerful principles for touching the secret springs of the human 
heart. And as we find on every matter that can engage the soul 
of man, that on referring to Holy Scripture the same 1s invested 
with a mysterious and sublime interest by being introduced in 
its relations to other worlds and other unseen living agencies, so 
we find it especially on this subject. It would seem as if music 
had some profound and secret connection with the power which 
good and evil spirits have over our hearts, which is darkly inti- 
mated in that remarkable passage respecting Saul, ‘‘ When the 
evil spirit from God was upon Saul, David took an harp and 
played with his hand, so Saul was refreshed and the evil spirit de- 
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parted from him.” What a solemn and awful charm does this allu- 
sion to the worlds unseen throw over the story of the heathen poet, 
where he introduces the beautiful effect of the minstrel’s presence 
in kindling and supporting loyal and virtuous affection! 

It is perhaps the same thing which is intimated in the dismal 
and distorted countenances, so expressive of despair and anguish, 
in the figures attached to the gurgoyles in Gothic architecture, 
as of evil spirits hastening to escape from the sounds of celestial 
chanting and psalmody. It is also a fact very remarkable that 
so much of the Divine teaching is through the medium of sacred 
song and poesy. The eloquence of oratory it recommends not, 
but poetry, to which moderns would assign a very low place 
among the instruments of good, has been the Divine mode of 
communicating with man, 

Reason and experience, therefore, and the divine Scriptures 
themselves, teach us the great power of these kindred and asso- 
ciate instrumeuts upon the moral principles and affections; they 
must, therefore, of course be regulated by a more pure and high 
standard than that of the popular taste, or else how can they 
ameliorate it? And in fact there is no stronger indication of the 
state of religious feeling and prevailing impulses than the popu- 
lar music and poetry, and therefore they can be no test of what 
is desirable. ‘Che kind of hymns and Psalms which from time to 
time become attractive are not only powerful to produce certain 
tendencies, but, as in all such cases, the cause and effect become 
mutually implicated and associated ; they serve at the same 
time as a criterion and characteristic of them, as such strains 
take their hue and complexion from the heart. ‘Thus the music 
of a nation assumes its colour and character from the workings of 
the mind, and reflects, as in a glass, the spiritual world within, as 
the sea takes every hue from the sky, though the colours may ap- 
pear to a beholder as distinct and dissimilar at a distance. ‘This 
liking or aversion and intimate connection which passions and 
principles of the soul have with certain sounds, might suggest 
the thought that this may arise from some mysterious affinity or 
congeniality that the spirit of them may have with unseen beings : 
this is the w ay in which Scripture often speaks of what we should 
call certain moral effects or habits, But this we would not venture 
to enter into, as a subject beyond our thought, though indicated 
by Scripture and held by sacred antiquity, but merely confine 
ourselves to the visible moral effects, We need not refer to the 
palpable phenomena which would indicate this in profane or im- 
moral songs, or such as are connected with warlike enthusiasm 
or disloyalty and liberty, where of course it is obvious how these 
indicate the temper of those who are under the dominion of these 
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passions. It is perhaps not so observable in the more subtle 
form which it assumes in hymns professedly religious ; for here 
the generality have not faculties sufficiently “ exercised in the 
discernment of good and evil ;” are not “ discerners of spirits,” 
nor able accurately to define what is healthful in sentiment, or 
otherwise. Yet it will be very evident, on a little consideration, 
that in music, as in a transparent mirror, we shall be able to see 
the face of religion itself, coming forth from its hidden abode in 
the heart, and to catch, as in a denser medium, that which is spi- 
ritual and unseen, ‘The tendencies of an age are most seen as it 
departs ; the last age appears now to be characterised by a want 
of reverential awe in religion, and nowhere is this more displayed 
than in its hymns. For instance, the well-known hymn of Pope’s, 
“The Dying Christian to his Soul,” however beautiful the lan- 
guage and the music, is little compatible with a serious sense of 
what may be hereafter. We shrink from the words (“ Oh, the 
pain—the bliss of dying!”) and turn from them even to the 
awfully sublime and touching brevity of the heathen original, 
where the fearful mystery of what is to be, is set in simple and 
striking contrast with the levity and jest of this passing life :— 
“‘ Hospes comesque corporis! que nunc abibis in loca? Nec ut 
soles dabis' jocos!” Or we may take the hymn of Luther on the 
Day of Judgment; it is a favourable specimen, but does it not 
indicate the violent impulses of the reformer, and is it not want- 
ing in that subdued sense of the terrors of the Lord, which is the 
most becoming temper for us? We would contrast with it the 
deep and touching penitential pathos of the “ Dies ire.” How 
much more expressive is this latter of the humiliating spirit 
which flows from the doctrine of Christ crucified! How does it 
breathe throughout this temper of a Catholic Church, however 
debased and disfigured! And in our own day the tone of religion 
which has prevailed can be discerned in nothing more strongly 
than in those hymns and tunes which, rising and spreading from 
the conventicle, have at length found admission into some of our 
Churches. We do not wish to quote any of them to show their 
character and tendencies, which would be an easy, but painful 
task; but, to say no more, let the egotistical expressions which 
pervade them be only compared with the Catholic temper of 
“The Christian Year’—the subdued and self-forgetting temper 
of the Churchman in the latter, with the passionate fervour and self- 
confidence, with which nearly all of these hymns that we have seen 
are deeply imbued. One thing is very evident, that they are of a 
nature so inconsistent with our own antient Liturgies, that the 
temper and spirit of both cannot be right. And yet, from the 
great power that such things have on the mind, they may (par- 
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ticularly with the aid of a kindred tendency in a sermon) succeed 
in entirely silencing and drowning the effect of the Liturgy, 2. e. 
the voice of the Church itself through the medium of her autho- 
rized minister, which clearly cannot be right upon any principles. 
The use, indeed, of Bishop Ken’s Morning and Evening Hymns 
has gradually crept into general use even without any authorita- 
tive sanction; strange that the good Bishop Ken, the mirror of 
filial obedience to the Church, should against his will be thus 
made to infringe on Church order! but the hymns themselves 
are the expressions of a mind so pre-eminently Catholic, and the 
music to which the Evening Hymn is adapted (the air of 'Tallis’s) 
so strongly breathes the same deep, sustained and humble Church 
character,—both words and air sweet and calm as evening,—that 
they have gained admission by appealing to our best Church 
feelings. And it may serve as an instance in proof of what has 
been stated, that neither poetry nor music will retain its hold 
among those whose dispositions fall short of or are at variance 
with it, that not only have some words of these hymns been altered 
to others more congenial to the age, as in the change, “ With 
joy behold the judgment day!” instead of the more solemn 

eneral expression, “ Rise glorious at the awful day!” but the 
sah Hymn is actually used by Dissenters, set to another tune, 
which entirely alters its character. 

Another striking proof of the spirit of the age, as developing 
itself in its peculiar tastes for poetry and music, may be seen in 
the present state of our Cathedrals, in which the ancient and 
Catholic form of worship is sustained, even when it has ceased to 
be valued; a system wherein the Psalms themselves, the words of 
the Holy Ghost, are more particularly the objects of sacred me- 
lody and song. Now, of course, if the temper of the present and 
late age is as we have described, it cannot at the same time fully 
appreciate what is so opposed to it. And the desertion and neg- 
lect they are treated with, and the irreverence not only of many 
who from accident or curiosity are found within the sacred walls, 
but also of some whose business it is to keep up such services 
with solemnity and decency, has been for some time the frequent 
subject of remark and deep regret. So that the system itself has 
continued, what the Gospel itself is doomed to be in the world, 
‘a witness” to the many, to the few a tower of defence and re- 
fuge: the stronghold of cheerful hope and devout affection against 
the spirit of the world, 

[t is really wonderful that persons, and religious persons too, 
should have come to undervalue, as they have done, so inesti- 
mable a gift of God as the inspired poetry of Scripture. What 
would philosophy and unenlightened reason have said before- 
hand of such a boon, of such a living instrument for hallowing 
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the affections? Plato would have banished poetry from his 
ideal commonwealth, on account of its great power on men’s 
minds, and the difficulty and apparent impracticability of regu- 
lating it: im despair of finding poets, and the themes and sen- 
timents they should adopt, such as would elevate and purify 
rather than corrupt the heart, he thought it safer upon the whole 
entirely to exclude them. But how would that heathen moralist 
have prized, first of all, such a system as that of the Church, 
which realizes beyond the thought of man every imaginary polity 
for promoting virtue, and in this Church no less a gift imparted 
than that of Divine poetry,—-the poetry not of man, but of the 
Holy Spirit Himself; endowed with more than the power of 
human poetry, and the tone and character and sentiments of 
which cannot be other than hallowing and purifying, as being no 
less than living streams emanating from the very Fountain of 
holiness? Let us add to this the combination of music also, to 
which the same writer attributes so great au efficacy in education, 
as a means of instilling virtuous principle. Equally impressed 
with the powers of poetry, he doubted the means of controlling 
it, or of meeting with a combination of the highest genius with 
the most perfect goodness, so as to render its tendencies and 
effect as beneficial as they would be powerful; whereas music, on 
the contrary, he thought, was capable of being regulated accord- 
ing toa high standard for the purposes of moulding from child- 
hood a virtuous disposition. So great does he consider its effect 
in morals, that to be accustomed to music of evil tone and ten- 
dency he describes to be like ‘ feeding on some noxious herb, 
which by little and little, from day to day, is unperceived until 
it secretly affects the whole character.” On the contrary, good 
music is “like a gale bearing health from salubrious spots, which 
from early years insinuates itself into the soul, until it has become 
assimilated to principles of good from a sort of congeniality and 
accordance with them.”* What a pregnant force and high 
meaning do these expressions breathe in their application to in- 
spired Psalmody! Here we have the influence of poetry, which 
cannot be evil, and of music capable of being adapted to the 
highest ends, How might we take up the same metaphor, and 
say that other poetry and music is truly like feeding on the weeds 
and thorns of earth, beautiful indeed to look on, and fair to the 
eye, but on which the breath of God’s displeasure has past; whilst 
these are no less than gales from a celestial paradise, from Hea- 
venly places bearing health, 

It is highly interesting to compare with these expressions of 
the heathen moralist, the words of Hooker; words indeed of 


* Plato de Repub. lib, iii. 401. 
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themselves strongly redolent of Plato, but curious as coming from 
one who had known, and felt, and valued, in God’s sacred house, 
that which the other had only contemplated—from one who had 


himself drunk of those “fresh springs” of holy affection which flow 
from the mountain of God. 


“In harmony,” he writes, “ the very image and character even of 
virtue and vice is perceived, the mind delighted with their resemblances, 
and brought, by having them often iterated, into a love of the things them- 
selves. For which cause there is nothing more contagious and pestilent 
than some kinds of harmony: than some nothing more strong and 
potent unto good.” .... “So that although we lay altogether aside the 
consideration of ditty or matter, the very harmony of sounds being 
framed in due sort, and carried from the ear to the spiritual faculties of 
our souls, is by a native puissance and efficacy greatly available to bring 
to a perfect temper whatsoever is there troubled, apt as well to quicken 
the spirits as to allay that which is too eager, sovereign against melan- 
choly and despair, forcible to draw forth tears of devotion, if the mind 
be such as can yield them, able both to move and to moderate all affec- 
tions. The prophet David having therefore singular knowledge, not in 
poetry alone, but in music also, judged them both to be things most ne- 
cessary for the house of God.” 

If, therefore, music itself is to be thus spoken of for its mira- 
culous force and pleasing efficacy in moving affection, and its 
power in that very part of man which is most divine, what shall 
we say of it when aptly framed and moulded as the vehicle of 
divine poetry; as the instrumental means of conveying into the 
soul, and the very seat of the affections, divine philosophy also 
together with itself? Such considerations may lead us to see the 
inestimable value of this heavenly gift, which the Psalms are to 
man. Human productions will ever partake of individual cha- 
racter, and develope perhaps the same in others in vicious excess; 
and though of course, with regard to hymns, whatever the Catholic 
Church of all ages has embodied would be more free from indi- 
vidual, or national, or periodical influences, yet to inspired poetry 
we can ever refer as to the standard of what is truly beneficial. 
And although what has been said applies more particularly to the 
Psalms, as they are used according to ancient Catholic custom in 
their literal translations, and especially in chanting; yet it may 
lead us patiently to acquiesce in the state of the Church in these 
realms, which has received, if not with expressed, yet with a sort 
of tacit consent the use of the Psalms of David, adapted to rhyme 
and metre, in the place of hymns. The Church, indeed, of all 
times and countries, has had its sacred hymns, and ours has ever 
demanded them; and whether our present practice is in any way 
an adequate substitute for them, is not the object of the present 
enquiry. It is enough to observe that this want of hymns has 


never been in any satisfactory manuer supplied to us, and in this 
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our deficiency the use of metrical psalmody, thus adopted for 
congregational use, has been a great protection to us—a custom 
in our own Church, let it be observed, not the produce of the 
Reformation, but of great antiquity. 

Such, however, being the practice of our Church, and no ade- 
quate hymns being as yet furnished for our purpose, we thank- 
fully accept any assistance towards the more effectual use of our 
existing customs, And we have often thought that practically, 
by the blessing of God’s superintending care in His Church, 
there are some great advantages connected with the received 
system. ‘The power which is left with the minister of selecting 
from the metrical Psalms passages to bear on the services of the 
day, if it is carefully attended to, gives him an opportunity of 
bringing out to notice the varied, deep and spiritual meanings of the 
Psalms, perhaps more effectually than could be done in any other 
manner—a circumstance, it must be allowed, of no little value. 
Something in the lessons for the day, or the appointed services, 
or in the sermon, or in some passing occurrence of general in- 
terest, or the sufferings of the Church, or the season of the year, 
or the state of the weather, may thus find a sacred voice, and lead 
hte more habitually to perceive the mysterious depths of 

oly Writ. The old version is perhaps more capable of this than 
the new: and the version at present before us, which comes out 
with the permission of the Bishop of Oxford, more than either, for 
the reasons mentioned in the Preface, viz. that adhering more closely 
to the original it contains more of the deep significancy of Divine 
words. 

The modern objection to the Psalms is, that they are not suffi- 
ciently explicit, which, in our opinion, contributes to their value for 
congregational worship, inasmuch as they have this peculiar pro- 
perty, not only to open and disclose, but also to withdraw and con- 
ceal the higher spiritual senses, according to the character of the 
persons who make use of them. For their vey nature is,—as 
coming from God, and therefore speaking from Him to every man 
of every condition,—that they supply a language, imagery and sen- 
timent, which applies to various states of Christiam progress, and 
from this very circumstance they serve as a religious veil to with- 
hold from some what they impart to others. ‘Lhe want of this is 
sometimes implied by some who have little considered the means 
of meeting it, and the mode by which Holy Scripture would obviate 
their difficulty: where, for instance, complaint is made of hymns 
being sung with apparent fervour by those to whom the expres- 
sions are at manifest variance with their practice. Thus we have 
heard it justly made a matter of complaint that persons join in 
the Eucharistic hymn (of Dr. Doddridge?) which has been in- 
serted in the Prayer Book, who have no intention of partaking in 
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that sacrament. Now the numerous passages which might be 
selected from the Psalms on such an occasion would not be so 
liable to be abused by this open profaneness and impropriety ; 
they would contain allusions divinely indeed ¢avavra cuveroiciy, 
but such as would require the key of a simple-minded faith and 
affection to unlock their stores, which stores would not be profaned 
by a worldly eye; though the words be on the tongue, yet they 
would have within them more than would meet the ear of all. 
For instance, where would the devout communicant find words 
better adapted to express his praise than in the twenty-third 
Psalm?—where “the green pasture,” and “the waters of comfort,” 
and “ the staff through the valley of death,” and “ the table pre- 
pared for him in the sight of his enemies,” and “ the cup of 
grace that is full,” and “ the anointing with the oil” of the Holy 
Spirit, at the table and the cup, would be expressions to him 
divinely eloquent, but might speak to others of inferior bless- 
ings. And this one instance may serve to indicate a principle. 

We now come to the point in which the present translator, or 
rather, we may say, the Catholic Church is at issue with many of 
this generation. He says, in his Preface, 


** jt will be felt by some as a disappointment, that the mystical and 
evangelical meaning of the Psalms is not so much brought out as it 
might have been. It seemed the more dutiful and correct, and there- 
fore in the end surely the more edifying way, to represent in this respect 
also, as nearly as possible, the tenor of the Hebrew verity.” 


It is evident that the writer might have rendered his transla- 
tion more popular and attractive, but surely it would have been 
infinitely less valuable in being so; for let it be asked, in what 
does the value of the Psalms consist? Surely not from any com- 
parison with human productions, but as being the words of Him 
“ whose thoughts are not as our thoughts,” nor His words as our 
words. ‘The closest approach to the original is, therefore, of all 
human qualifications the highest; if metre and beauty of expres- 
sion can be added, great is the addition: but nevertheless of the 
Church invisible-—which walks, as it were, in Holy Scripture, 
as in spiritual and high places,—of her it must be said, “ her 
clothing is within of wrought gold.” Poetry and music are both 
her companions, the handmaids of her presence, and must not 
assume the place of their mistress, “ the damsels that be her fel- 
lows shall bear her company, and shall be brought untojThee.” 

And now, if this is the excellency of a translation, and the 
Psalms, thus religiously rendered with scrupulous fidelity, are 
thus to be used for Christian worship, the popular taste must be 
raised, and Churchmen must be trained to enter more into their 
mystical senses. Bishop Heber observes, 


“IT have found, in conversing with the lower classes, that they really do 
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not understand or appreciate the prophetic allusions of the Psalms of 
David, and require, besides the glorious, moral, and devotional lessons 
which these last contain, something more directly applicable ‘to Christ, 
the Trinity, and the different holydays which the Christian Church ob- 


serves. 
But he afterwards observes, in the same letter, 


“the taste of the lower orders is often underrated. Their love of devo- 
tional poetry is ardent. But that they can taste the good as well as the 
bad is plain from the universal popelanity of the two beautiful hymns 
for morning and evening by Bishop Ken. It might seem, then, tio dif- 
ficult matter to accustom them to a better style of poetry than that with 
which they are now satisfied.”* 


Now why should not this admission, in the latter case, apply 
to the former also, and why should not the minds of our congre- 
gations be raised, not only to appreciate a better style of Church 
hymus, but also to enter into the higher meanings of the Psalms? 
Much of this kind may be done in Sunday-schools; and what 
education can be more worthy of the name than to instil a habit 
of attending to the devotional spirit of Scripture, though of course 
care must be taken that it be not over-done, that the intellect do 
not outstrip faith and devotion? The attractiveness of Jones’s 
Book of Nature in such schools is a proof how engaging such 
studies are to the poor. Surely it is better with Bishop Horne 
to use the Psalms as they are, and then to unfold to ourselves 
the Evangelical sense, than to melt down the sacred words into 
mere human composition. 

Bishop Horsley had remarked, even in his day, that the reason 
why the Psalms were not properly appreciated or understood was 
that their senses were too much confined to the mere literal in- 
terpretation, and the Jewish nation and King. ) 


“* Of all the books of the Old Testament, the Book of Psalms,” he 
says, ‘ is the most universally read, but, I fear, as little as any under- 
stood. This cannot be ascribed to any extraordinary obscurity of the 
sacred songs, for of all the prophetic parts of the Scriptures they are cer- 
tainly the most perspicuous, But it is owing partly, I fear, to some 
dulness of the faculties of the natural man upon spiritual subjects, and 
partly to the misapplied labours of modern expositors, who bave em- 
ployed much ingenuity and learning to find the immediate subject of 


every Psalm, either in the history of the Jewish nation, or in the occur- 
rences of the life of David.” 


We need not be surprised that the same writer should speak 


in such strong condemnation of the translation of Tate and 
Brady, which, he says, sine" 


‘“in many places where the Old Version is just, accurate, and digni 
by its simplicity,” is careless and inadequate, and, in the poverty and 


* Life of Bishop Heber, vol. ii. c. 19. 
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littleness of its style, contemptible. The innovation, when it was first 
attempted, was opposed, though in the end unsuccessfully, by the sound- 
est divines, the most accomplished scholars, and the men of the truest 
taste, at that time in the seat of authority of England.” 


One of those divines was Bishop Beveridge, who speaks no less 
a gd in praise of the Old Version, and in condemnation of the 
ew. 

But one thing is very remarkable, that this attempt to bring 
down the Psalms to our own circumstances, by paraphrases and 
the like, does defeat its own purpose; the very effort to extend 
and adapt, limits and confines, and so derogates from the living 
power of Scripture: we cannot interpret, explain, and spiritualize 
the divine words without in some degree derogating from their 
comprehensiveness. On which subject our Oxford author well 
observes, after quoting the known ancient rule of interpretation, 


“You will hardly find a word in the Psalms but it is spoken in the 
name of Christ and the Church, either both jointly or one of the two 
singly; and if of the Church, then of each one among us.” 


To these words of St. Augustine our translator proceeds to 
add, 


“‘ Tt cannot then be right to translate a passage, which, for aught we 
know, may be capable of the double interpretation, so as to confine it to 
the single one; and yet this is what we should be often doing, were we 
to express more fully the prophetical allusion to our Lord, under the 
notion of spiritualizing them.” 


And yet how has this been done? ‘ how has the fine gold be- 
come dim,” yea, has come forth as merest tinsel in the hands of 
the spiritual refiners of our day? The system commenced with 
‘Tate and Brady; and commencing im that unhappy era of our 
Church, it has gone on until it has become fully developed in Dr. 
Watts. In his Preface to his imitation of the Psalms, he speaks 
of them as if their inspired character was quite forgotten, in a 
manner strikingly at variance with the reverential tone of our own 
Divines, and the Fathers of the Church. 


*“ When the best of Cliristians,” he says, ‘ attempt to sing many of 
them in our common translation, the spirit of devotion vanishes, and is 
lost, the psalm dies upon their lips, and they feel scarcely anything of 
the holy pleasure of praise. 

‘““ When we who are Christians sing the same lines, we express 
nothing but the character, the concerns, and the religion of the Jewish 
king; while our own circumstances, and our own religion (which are so 
widely different to his,) have little to do in the sacred song; and our 
affections want something of property or interest in the words to 
awaken them at first, and to keep them lively.” 


Compare these with the words of St. Augustin, on the same 
subject :— 
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“ Oh, in what accents spake I unto Thee, my God, when I read the 
Psalms of David, those faithful songs and sounds of devotion, which 
allow of no swelling spirit, as yet a catechumen, and a novice in Thy 
filial love. Ob, what accents did I utter unto Thee in those Psalms, 
and how was I by them kindled towards Thee, and on fire to rehearse 
them, if possible, through the whole world, against the pride of man- 
kind. And yet they are sung through the whole world, nor can any 
hide himself from Thy heat.”*—Psalm xix. 6. 


But there would be uo end to our quotations to show how 
opposite the spirit of the ancient Church is on this subject to 
that of the modern Dissenter. | 


** To accommodate the Book of Psalms,’’ says the latter in the same 
place, “to Christian worship, it is necessary to divest David and Asaph, 
&c. of every other character but that of a psalmist and a saint, and to 
make them always speak the common sense of a Christian.” 


And again, 


“If the brightest genius on earth, or an angel from heaven, should 
translate David, and keep close to the sense and style of the inspired 
author, we should only obtain thereby a bright or heavenly copy of the 
devotions of the Jewish king; but it could never make the fittest psalm- 
book for a Christian people.” 

“ David would have thought it very hard to have been confined to the 
words of Moses .... And yet the special concerns of David and Moses 
were much more akin to each other than ours are to either of them.” 


This writer seems to forget that even in Heaven “ they sing the 
song of Moses, the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb ;”+ 
and, when he speaks so much of being intelligible to the common 
sense of all persons, that even the new song before the throne is 
understood only by those who are worthy. 

How much better the poet 


‘¢ And if some tones be false or low, 
What are all prayers beneath, 
But cries of babes, that cannot know 
Half the deep thoughts they breathe ? 


“In His own words we Christ adore, 
And angels, as we speak, 
Higher above our meaning soar 
han we o’er children weak.” 


But the whole tone and spirit in which these remarks of Dr. 
Watts are made is more to the effect we describe even than these 
expressions; and we by no means attribute all this irreverence to 
the individual but to his system. The author of the translation 
before us has been reared in a far different school, and through 


* The Confessions, b. ix. 8. Oxford Translation. + Rev. av. 
¢ Christian Year. The Catechism, 
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the traditionary instruction of the Church has been taught how to 
value the Divine Scriptures; so far, therefore, is he from setting 
aside whole passages of the Psalms as hurtful or useless, that he 
cherishes every word with a religious scrupulousness; and is care~ 
ful to gather up every crumb that falls from the divine table, as if 
not knowing how much of life it may contain, By “ keeping 
close to the sense and style of the inspired author,” he has indeed, 
if we may use Dr. Watt’s expression, furnished us “ with a bright 
and heavenly copy of the devotions of the Jewish king ;” for surely 
this Jewish king is no other other than He who spoke by the 
Prophets, and who was, in the sight of all nations, written in 
Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin, “ the King of the Jews.” These 
Psalms were the devotions of Christ himself. And we must differ 
from Dr. Watts in saying, that never was “ fitter Psalm-book for 
a Christian people” than that “ bright and heavenly copy” which 
approaches nearest to the divine origimal. And surely this reve~ 
rential adherence to the very letter of Scripture is as philosophical 
as It is religious. Even philosophy itself would teach us thus to 
look upon every part of the written word if we believe it to be 
from God. 

A beautiful passage in another ancient writer, in speaking of 
the Psalms, bears so much on this subject, that we cannot forbear 
quoting it. Origen, saying that the Divine wisdom in Scripture 
reaches to the least letter, of which “ neither jot nor tittle shall 
Sail,” adds— 


For as in the formation of the world the Divine art appears not only 
in the sky and sun and moon and stars, pervading all those bodies, but 
even on the earth also in vile matter hath so effected the same that the 
bodies of the least animalcula are not overlooked by the Artificer ; and 
much more the souls that are in those bodies; each of which hath re- 
ceived something peculiar, as the instincts of self-preservation in brutes. 
Nor are the plants of the ground neglected, each hath within it marks of 
workmanship in the roots and leaves, in the fruits they bear and their 
varied qualities. In like manner do we suppose it to be the case in all 
things which are written by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit ; since 
the sacred knowledge has delivered to mankind by those letters a wis- 
dom beyond that of men, baving sown, if we may so express, saving 
oracles in each written character, as far as it is capable of receiving the 
footsteps of wisdom. For it needs must be that he who hath admitted 
these to be the writings of Him who hath made the world, must expect 
to find the same difficulties in the Scriptures which meet our inquiries 
concerning the world. For many difficulties, and those insurmountable 
to human nature, occur in creation, and yet on that account we accuse 
not the Creator of the universe. As for instance when we cannot as- 
certain the reasons for the existence of basilisks and other poisonous 
animals. In which cases holiness requires, that, conscious of, our na- 
tural weakness, and knowing that with all our care we are incapable of 
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ascertaining the reasons for Divine workmanship, we should commit to 
God the knowledge of such things, who if we be deemed worthy will 
manifest unto us hereafter those things concerning which we now in- 
quire with piety. In like manner therefore should we look into the Di- 
vine Scriptures, in which many things are laid up which are difficult for 
us to explain.’’* 

The length of this extract may be excused when it is consi- 
dered that a passage in it was the foundation of Butler’s Analogy: 
and that it serves so admirably to unfold in words of Divine Phi- 
losophy, that principle of reverence with which a Catholic Chris- 
tian would store and cherish and retain every inspired word, as of 
infinitely higher value than the most elegant turn, the sublimest 
flight, the most touching pathos, the most energetic portraitures of 
human poetry. But it may be asked, this being the case, where 
is the need of a metrical version at all? If the spirit and very 
letter of the Divine word are to be so highly prized, why confine 
them to the trammels of metre at all; will they not lose some- 
thing of their true life and character on such a Procrustean bed ? 
And it must be acknowledged that the classical style of poetry, 
of which character our own partakes, is rather at variance with 
that of the Hebrew. The continuous flow, the roundness of the 
period in the former is very different from the responsive cadences 
of the latter. Even the Latin hymns of foreign churches, which 
thus partake of the Hebrew style, would lose all their charm if 
converted into the Horatian lyric. And although the return of 
the rhymes may assist towards the developement of this charac- 
teristic of the Hebrew, yet it increases the difficulty of a close 
adherence to the originals, and must often introduce harshness and 
apparent weakness ito the verse, when fidelity is more consulted 
than the force and cadence of metrical pause. The present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury expressed himself long since of this opinion 
ina letter to Bishop Heber. 

“‘ The common poetical forms, which the paucity of rhymes make ne- 
cessary in our language, are almost inconsistent with the genius of He- 
brew poetry, which seems in a great measure to derive its effects from 
the small number of words it employs, and the incorporation of the par- 
ticles, prepositions and pronouns with the nouns and verbs. Hence 
arise a simplicity and rapidity which give the ideas in full force and im- 
mediate succession to the mind.’ 


But the difficulty of the undertaking cannot be more strongly 
shown, or better expressed, than by our author himself. 
“‘ Tt was undertaken,” he says, “in the first instance, with a serious 


apprehension, which has since grown into a full conviction, that the 
thing attempted is, strictly speaking, zmpossible: it being obvious, from 


* Origen, Selecta in Psalmos, in Ps. primum, 4. 
+ Life of Bishop Heber, vol. ii. c, xix. 
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the structure of the Hebrew Psalms, that they were intended not for 
singing, but for chanting. The system of parallel members and clauses, 
on which they are constructed throughout, seems to have been even pro- 
videntially framed (if one may venture on such conjecture) with a view 
to the expression in other languages of their form as well as substance 
(both alike inspired) with as little loss as possible of meaning and beauty. 
But the more encouragement it gives to versions merely rythmical, such 
as those of the Septuagint, the Vulgate, or the English Prayer Book, 
the less chance does it leave of success in any modern metre ; the form 
and tone of the two being not only different, but, generally speaking, 
irreconcilable.” 


But notwithstanding these objections the present attempt is a 
pious and dutiful offering to our Church, which has so long 
sanctioned metrical versions, and has hitherto found none ade- 
quate to supply its wants: a blessing must attend such an en- 
deavour ; and, if we may be allowed to say it, it tends no little to 
Christian edification to witness not only an individual wishing to 
lose himself in the Catholic Christian, but the gifted poet also in 
the religious worshipper. ‘The very variety of the attempts which 
have been made to bring out, by different methods, the stores of 
the Divine original is very pleasing : add to which any translation 
so close to the Hebrew as this 1s, is of exceeding value: and we 
may say moreover that whatever difficulties and disadvantages 
may attend a metrical version, there are also some advantages 
which it may have beyond the plain and rhythmical, and which are 
peculiarly its own. For instance, it affords many opportunities 
of throwing the force of eastern poetry into verse beyond what 
can be done in a literal form; the metaphor and the thing con- 
veyed by it may be often combined in verse in a way they could 
not be in prose. Where fidelity is the first and great object of a 
translator, and by acquaintance with Holy Scripture he has be- 
come in some degree imbued with its spirit and familiarized with 
its mode of thought and expression, the very power of verse may 
afford him the most apt vehicle for conveying it, ‘There are 
occasions when plain words are in a manner inadequate to support 
the tone and spirit in a feebler language without this assistance. 
As music may convey impressions and thought beyond the reach 
of words ; so may words in verse oftentimes beyond the power of 
prose. Many instances of the kind of thing we allude to might 
be shown in the mode by which Virgil preserves the strength and 
beauty of Homer by the pauses and rhythm of his verse beyond 
the force of any mere language in unassisted prose. 

Very admirable as our prose version is both for fidelity and 
rhythm, and we may almost venture to say, divinely adapted to 
our use, yet we may perceive that poetry may often from its very 
nature be capable of conveying that which prose cannot. If 
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we take, for instance, the old metrical version of the Psalms, 
independently of its fidelity, there are many passages in it of 
true poetry with which we are all familiar: such as that of the 
xvilith.— 
“The Lord descended from above, and bowed the heavens most high, 

And underneath his feet he cast the darkness of the sky ; 

On cherubs and ov cherubims full royally he rode, 

And on the wings of mighty winds came flying all abroad.” 


And part of the civth. for its sublimity and beauty as poetry, will 
not suffer, we think, by a comparison with any thing in our own 
language. There are also other passages in the same version 
remarkable for sweetness and pathos. Now what we would ob- 
serve is, that these have a peculiar strength and beauty, which is 
owing to their poetic form and character, and which they could 
not have in their plain translation, We only allude to these as 
instances of the power of verse to convey impression. Now we 
have only to suppose a person to have rightly entered into and 
been deeply and thoroughly impressed with any part of the in- 
spired original, and the words which mould this into form and 
expression in another tongue will naturally take the shape of 
poetry, as being the best and most forcible vehicle for sustaining 
them. For it is obviously the case that many who are strongly 
moved by sentiments of a sacred, or sublime, or tender nature 
beyond the reach and order of daily life, can find no way of 
giving vent to them so well as in poetic forms and expressions. 
If, therefore, the sense they have conceived of the divine mean- 
ing is a correct and faithful one, the metrical and poetical form 
will be the truest mode in which they can afford it any adequate 
developement in another language. And in fact poetry is nothing 
else than this power of throwing, most faithfully and accurately 
and into its Most suitable shape, by the aid of harmonious con- 
struction, rhythmical cadence, and rhyme, the more hidden feelings 
and principles of the heart. And a great part of the poetical art 
and skill consists in the numberless ways in which the execution of 
this is contrived: sometimes by the force of single words beyond 
the energy of ordinary language, sometimes by their combination, 
sometimes by the structure of the lines, sometimes by expansion, 
and often the effect may be produced by condensing. ‘The talent 
of the poet, as shown in composition and expression, consists in 
the closeness and accuracy with which he is capable of embody- 
ing the impressions of his mind. Now the Oxford translator has in 
a remarkable degree this faculty of expression, a power over words 
and sentences, such as a skilful artist has over his tools, so as to be 
able to clothe his ideas with an exactness, aptitude, and perhaps, 
we might say, terseness of language, so as to render poetic diction 
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subservient to opinions and principles which he wishes to incul- 
cate. Many poets are carried away, as it were, by their own 
thoughts and words, into impulses of which they scarce before- 
hand know the tendency—‘ Fertur equis auriga, neque audit 
currus habenas.” If touched by a sacred theme they are rather 
borne away by it beyond the original thought, than capable of 
controlling and directing it, their fancy being more powerful than 
| their other qualities of mind, It is not so with our author; his 
feeling and imagination and such lower capacities which combine 
| to assist the creative faculties of the poet, are always subservient 
to higher powers and nobler principles, and merely conduce, for 

the most part, in giving the most beautiful and forcible —. 

sion to them. He has his aim and object, and ‘ verba haud 

invita sequuntur.” If, therefore, he has thoroughly imbibed a 

| veneration for the divine original, this will keep watch over and 

‘y guard his thoughts and words: if he has caught the sacred mean- 
ing, he is not tempted to be carried away from it by any fanciful 

idea, or specious paraphrase, or happy turn of verse. If capable, 

in free and spontaneous poetry, of thus being master of himself, 

so as to prefer habitually sense to sound, sacred principle to 

glowing feeling, and a moral turn to the measure of his rhyme, 

much more when the material and substance of the thoughts 

which he has to invest with words are divine—are those of the 

Holy Spirit and not his own ;—are such as he is conscions he 

knows not the full meaning of, and therefore cannot venture to 

sacrifice for any figures of human poetry. Above the vanity of 

a versifier, he is free from these temptations, And certainly the 

numerous modes by which he has contrived to render the diction 

and measure of verse capable of supporting the Hebrew sense, 

are such as we can only prove, by instances, which we will show 

hereafter, sufficient to indicate that as a faithful interpreter of the 

divine oracles this translation may have some advantages even 

beyond those of one which is in plain rhythm and prose, such as 

our Prayer Books are. But while we defer this comparison with 

the Hebrew at present, it might be expected that we should pro- 

ceed to mention passages which have appeared to us most re- 

markable for the beauty of the poetry, force and sweetness of 

expression, energy of moral principle, or freedom of verse. But 

the fact is that in these points every one must judge for himself, 

| no two, perhaps, will select alike. And our object is to draw 
| attention to that circumstance in which the great excellency of 
' . this version consists, in a point of view which can be less generally 
| appreciated, that of its singular fidelity; and we leave the 

poetry to touch its kindred chords in various bosoms. Indeed, 
we feel something of the same sort of reluctance to select pas- 
sages for their comparative felicity of execution, as we should to 
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compare one Psalm or pune of the sacred song with another ; 
although, of course, each person has some Psalm which he would 
most revert to, from early association or congemiality of feeling, 
or accidental circumstance with which it may be connected. 
Some think that the author has best succeeded in the Psalms of 
an heroic or jubilant character—perhaps it is so—we thankfully 
accept the observation, as if it were a kind of omen. Lt seems as if 
it were the Church’s voice, and her hand that thus awakens a 
tone most responsive to her condition, In this depth of divine 
melodies which the Psalter contains there is a note for every 
change of circumstance ; every varied instrument is, as it were, 
combined in its boundless compass, as the last Psalm expresses 
it, from the “ lute and lyre’s melodious fall,” and ‘‘ the soft breath 
of the flute,” to “the cymbal’s clang,” and the judgment-an- 
nouncing ‘‘ trumpet.” At the call of the Church the divine song 
has ever a sympathetic note to reply. Her sea of many voices 
catches afar off the sound of the coming gale: and in its deep 
bosom reflects every shade of the distant horizon. Now that 
persecution is showing itself against the Church more open and 
rife, as St. Paul did under lke circumstances, she assumes 
a voice more loud, and somewhat of exultation in the tone. 
The character of our own Church is evidently altering with 
the change of her position; her features are the same, but de- 
veloping a new expression. In days of more apparent tran- 
quillity when she spoke by one of her sons most true to her temper 
in ““ The Christian Year,” it was supposed to be marked by a sin- 
gular repose, and characterized by the autumnal eve. ‘This was 
then her highest and best tone, when her sons had long sat under 
her vine and fig-tree, and may it ever be her temper—that of 
resignation ; but now God calls her forth to other duties, and, as 
she puts on her armour for the approaching conflict, her former 
peaceful tone is joined by another note more loud and jubilant, 
but still true to her spirit. And so Jeremy ‘Taylor found it in 
her troubles before,—that in the song of David the sufferings of 
the Church were ever allied with holy confidence, and now the 
loud cymbal and the trumpet respond in her varied music with a 
peculiar emphasis. The very sound is eloquent, and, if we may 
compare it, like the deep and heart-stirring, but cheerful and 
sublime tone of some of the Scottish songs for the Royal exile, 
which speak loyalty more than language could do, Nor is there 
any thing in such a strain unbecoming our sad condition. It was 
from the midst of his afflictions that Job arose to bless the name 
of the Lord ; it was from the depths of the sea, when the bars of 
the earth were around him, that Jonah gave thanks. It is the 
privilege of the Church, derived from her Master's cross, to feel 
NO. LIII,—JAN. 1840. c 
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strength and joy in affliction; it is her happy property to “ glo- 
rify God in the fires.” Even the song of the Three Children 
assumed something of exultation, when they called on the crea- 
tion visible and invisible to join their hymn, and the fire became 
“like a moist whistling wind,” and One was seen walking with 
them in the flames. And such are the Psalms, where all nature 
is praising God, animate and inanimate from every part of God's 
works, where aflliction becomes a refreshing wind, wt -e One is 
ever walking with us 1m the fires. 

But to return—this varied compass of the Psalms is brought 
out in this version by a beautiful selection of measures, very 
numerous and embracing most tunes in common use; the oes 
of this variety 1s perhaps partly in order that no air which is 
generally received should want its accompaniment in sacred and 
divine words; and partly, we have thought, to obviate that uni- 
formity and sameness which some complain of in the Psalter—~a 
complaint which probably arises from want of familiarity with it. 
All countenances appear the same, until by experience we be- 
come acquainted with the endless change of feature and expres- 
sion. After all, some may think that the excellence of this ver- 
sion as a literal translation renders it as a whole less adapted for 

opular singing, than one more free and unfettered might be. 
Sut this argument would indicate that the Psalms themselves are 
not so well calculated to be thus used; as, the more they depart 
from their value as Psalms, the more ‘they become suitable for 
this purpose; which would in fact seem to go on the supposi- 
tion that metrical versions are to take up the province of hymns, 
as human composition, and not their own as divine. But surely 
this view of the subject will not be able to be supported. Ser- 
mons and homilies have their place in our sacred worship, but 
we are not on that account to bring these into comparison with 
the Holy Scripture that is read there, although they may be lis- 
tened to with moré eager attention, and be considered more cap- 
tivating; and, in like manner, hymns of human composition 
have their place, but they are distinct in their character from 
inspired Psalms. And if these are faithful transcripts of the 
Holy Scriptures, then we have rather to pause and habituate our 
minds to them, than to wish them altered and changed. And 
here something may be said of the evident character and station 
of the translator, As every translation must derive something 
in tone and spirit, and have infused with it a strong tincture from 
oe mind which it passes through, it is surely a matter of no little 

mportance to have this version from one who is thoroughly a 
Siiediieds and Catholic Christian. And to say nothing of the 
effects which such a circumstance must naturally have in the way 
of moral consequence, it would surely lead one to hope, not un- 
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reasonably, for the divine blessing, in a matter so important as a 
new introduction into the sacred worship of our Church. 

But, after all, were it to be conceded that this version is more 
adapted for the private Christian than for congregational worship ; 
yet even in this light only, how valuable a gift is it to the Church, 
for that high purpose which St. Paul enjoins, of ‘ admonishing 
one another in psalms and hymns, and making melody in our 
hearts unto the Lord.” And it is obvious how much this purpose 
is enhanced by its fidelity. Bishop Beveridge* said of the Old 
Version that, in comparing it with the Hebrew, he found it of 
such value, that were it as rare as it is common, it would have 
been sought for by the learned as a jewel to be obtained at 
any price, in order to elucidate the sacred text. Much more may 
we congratulate the Hebrew student on this new acquisition, 
But it is difficult for us to speak as we would wish of this under- 
taking, lest we should seem to praise and pass judgment on one 
whose name it seems more becoming to love and cherish in silence. 
Pleasing it is at all events to see by an additional instance how 
Christians of all ages give vent to their feelings: concerning this 
holy book: one has a commentary, one an enatration, one a 
translation, another a version, another an imitation, another ex- 
presses himself in a sermon or a homily, another in a preface; 
while another converts them into collects or prayers; and another 
into Latin lyric, or elegiac verse. All show their love and de- 
light, and in various ways find a vent for their feelings respecting 
this heavenly treasure. ‘The author before us is but walking in 
paths along which many have already passed. From the earliest 
days of the Church through those of our own divines, there is no 
subject on which so much eloquence has been bestowed as on the 
Psalter. Strong the expression and varied the phrase that has 
been used-—not to speak its praise—they of old had more rever- 
ence for it than to think of this; but because when the heart is 
full the tongue will give utterance. If Hooker rises into more 
than his own sweetness and majesty of diction, it is when he speaks 
of the Psalms. Bishop Sparrow, in his Rationale of the Com- 
mon Prayer, has nothing more edifying and more memorable than 
respecting the Psalms. The passage of Bishop Horne most 
known for its beauty is concerning the Psalms. If Bishop Beve- 
ridge is warmed to holy zeal, it is in speaking of the Psalms. The 
Psalms in Church music holy Herbert calls “ sweetest of sweets,” 
‘‘ the house of pleasure,” “ the way to heaven’s door.” When 
Bishop Butler finds human language and his own chaste and glow- 
ing style unable to bear him up in speaking of “ the love of God,” 
he gives utterance to the overtlowing of his deep thoughts in the 


* In his Defence of the Old Singing Psalms, 
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words of the Psalms. If Nicholas Ferrar speaks not of them, 
yet is he not the less eloquent, for he lived in them, reciting the 
whole Psalter in the period of each day and night. Hammond 
composes a commentary on the Psalms, to teach us to live by 
them, urging us to kindle our affections, to revive our disposi- 
tions, to conform our lives, so as to be able to go along spiritually 
with the Psalms. And Jeremy ‘Taylor made the Psalter of David 
what he calls “his sanctuary,” when in prison, and converted the 
Psalms into forms of morning and evening devotions; adapting 
them by prayer to his own circumstances, like as the great Atha- 
nasius had done before him, and St. Jerome also. Archbishop 
Laud, in his diary, gives vent to the sorrows of his troubled life in 
verses of the Psalms; in them his passionate complaints find a 
Divine tongue of praise, or assume the language of prayer. And 
still more is this the case as we ascend higher up the stream of 
antiquity: there is no passage in Origen more remarkable for that 
depth and sublimity of original thought, so peculiar to him, than 
when he treats of the Psalms. ‘The golden eloquence of St. 
Chrysostom never flows more free and full than when he speaks of 
the Psalms, When he touches on the Psalms, the penitential 
sorrows of St. Augustin break forth anew and flow with his first 
tears. In dwelling on the Psalms, St. Basil arises above the classi- 
cal flow of his usual style into the figures of eastern poetry. ‘The 
subject touches a sympathetic chord in every breast, and vibrates 
through every age and clime: transported and kindled by the 
glowing theme, every writer rises above himself, and moves, as it 
were, in heavenly company, in the music of those divine thoughts. 
Nor indeed, as we may well suppose, does it stop even here; but 
the Psalms, which were known to have been so often on the sacred 
lips of the “ Son of Man” while on earth, we may venture to think 
may contain those things which even “ Angels desire to look into.” 
But it is not to those alone who have a pen to write their feel- 
ings, and a tongue to give language to them, that the Psalms are 
“ sweeter than the honey-comb,” and “ more precious than thousands 
of gold and silver;” no less so are they to the multitudes of all ages 
who draw at this inexhaustible sea of Divine Love. In his day, 
Chrysostom says, “ many that know not a letter, can say David’s 
Psalms by heart ;” what ought we to be able to say, now that 
printing has brought home to all this great purifier of the soul? 
No state is there in the Christian’s progress, but here he will find an 
abundant theme; no subject does he meet with of joy or sorrow, 
no scene of life occurs, but here he will find the same rendered 
divine and holy; until, by degrees, from the things of this world 
he is led on to the inner temple of God, to Christ crucified, in 
Whom are “hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 
Earth and sea, and Heaven are not more varied, nor contain more 
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in their developements of hue and shape and life, than abounds in 
these Divine records. Here are the trees of God planted by 
His hand: all His creatures are here acknowledging their Creator, 
and asking their meat from Him who opens his hand and fills 
with plenteousness: here the varied shapes of human life, and 
every character of human corruption, are set forth, as lying open 
before His all-seeing eye; the covetous storing up corn and wine; » 
the deceitful with the poison of asps under his lips ; the treacher- 
ous friend ; the violence of foes; but, above all, the penitent soul 
finding rest. All are vividly seen as in human life, but human life 
as in God’s hands. 

And if to others it speaks of the wonders of creation, or of 
natural or moral Providence: to the more advanced Christian it 1s 
ever full of the mysteries of Redemption; every part speaks of 
Christ suffering or glorified; here are all the passages of His sor- 
rowful life, and even peradventure the more secret things of His 
spirit, when as Son of man he often was even visibly moved; here 
is every particular of his death more closely and vividly pourtrayed 
than could have been done by historian or painter ; here is He at 
his birth, “ going forth as a bridegroom out of his chamber, and 
rejoicing as a giant to ruu his course;” there is He m His resurrec- 
tion, “declaring His name unto His brethren;” here in His ascen- 
sion, ‘‘ making the clouds His chariot,” and “leading captivity 
captive,” while all creation calls aloud to ‘the everlasting doors” 
to lift up their heads: and here is He from thence showering down 
gifts on man; and here doubtless beyond present imagination ts 
accurately set forth the day of Judgment, with all its suddenness, 


** Devouring fires before Him rove, 
A whirlwind sweeping round Him ; 
He calls unto the heavens above 
The earth below hath found Him.”—Ps. 1. v.3. 

Well therefore did St. Hilary explain the Psalter as being that 
“key of David,” spoken of in the Revelations, opening unto all 
the treasures of Christ’s spiritual kingdom. And more striking 
than correct was that saying, attributed to a great Reformer, that 
to meditate for one hour on Christ’s passion was more beneficial 
than to read through the book of David’s Psalms; for what else 
were reading the Psalms than to meditate on Christ crucified? 
And here also is there a fresh and touching interest that the same 
Divine word sets forth the members of Christ, Him in them, and 
them in Him, partaking of his baptismal cup, and bearing his 
cross after Him to the end of the world. This lesson our Church 
teaches us in her services for our royal martyr. As St. Stephen 
thought it not irreverent to deliver up his soul in words similar to 
the dying words of our Lord from the Psalms,so has our Church, 
in a manner religious and edifying, put into our minds the Psalms 
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concerning our Lord in the office for that day ; teaching us thereby, 
in that great Martyr of our Church, to contemplate the sufferings 
of Christ crucified, as being himself ever present in the suffering 
members of his body. Nor are even the imprecations on the 
wicked, so harsh to modern ears, without their edification, even 
tous. Here, in Judas and the Jewish rulers, we see the type of 
Christ’s enemies of all times and countries. Even in the Gospel 
is there a Mount Ebal as well as a Mount Gerizim; a woe and a 
blessing. And in this Divine book the Christian, as from Mount 
Ebal, declares his “ Amen” on the curse on God’s enemies, which 
will be pronounced on the day of judgment by the Judge in the 
midst of His saints, acquiescing in that terrible sentence. And 
this is in itself a beneficial antidote against the spirit of this day, 
which would divest religion of all fear, and conciliate the adver- 
saries of God by winking at their sins, 

But in the Psalms, as in a Divine mirror, we see the whole of 
this our daily world: all things which fall under our experience 
we find in th's sacred book ; and to a thoughtful mind things will 
come out perhaps more clearly as time goes on to its close. ‘There 
we find them depicted and pourtrayed under a mysterious and 
holy light as of Divine poesy, like that sacred day, ‘“ known to 
the Lord, neither clear nor dark,” but which at evening time shall 
be light. Here God is all in all, resignation and faith in him is the 
key supplied to every difficulty, the rock of defence in every 
danger, the house of refuge in pursuit; every thing in Him lives 
and moves ; His law is the unfailing guide, the lantern in the night, 
the staff and rod in death, the shepherd by the still waters of life. 

What wonder then that every Church in the world has ever 
found here a store-house abounding for every want; seven times 
a day, according to the words of the Psalmist, did they with these 
words attune their hearts unto those melodies which are not of 
earth. Ever in all things, as St. Chrysostom alleges, “ the first, 
the midst, and the last was David.” Here to the “ poor is the 
Gospel preached ;” here the ignorant find abundant consolation ; 
and the learned in the sound of celestial Psalmody that which fills 
their hearts with tears: their studious hours have been spent in 
commenting on its meaning and bringing forth its secret stores 
new and old, according to every need of man. 

Surely then of these modes of eliciting its fulness, and strength, 
aud sweetness, the metrical version before us is not the least 
worthy ; if it supplies the refreshings of new poetic thought as it 
goes along, yet those thoughts are all from the same sacred foun- 
tam. As a most valuable commentary it clothes the words of 
the original for our use in a way to explain themselves: and as in 
some respects it supersedes, so does it in others surpass a written 
commentary; for that is consulted and set aside, whereas this dwells 
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on the heart and ear; and for those who would, in the Apostolical 
injunction, ‘* make melody in their hearts,” there could scarce be 
found a more meet companion. ‘They will find no treasury of 
sweet sounds where it will better repay all their pains “ to un- 
wind all its harmonies.” Every thing that is worth learning is 
comparatively difficult to learn; the best poets are necessarily 
obscure ; how much more when they treat of things heavenly? 
And it may require time and use fully to enter into the worth of 
this book ; but that time and experience, which are the tests of 
truth and genuineness, will render it more and more valuable we 
doubt not: and that they who become most familiar with it will 
prize it most, 
** Ever in its melodious store, 
Finding a spell unheard before.” 

If the Psalms when chanted in public worship derive a new 
power of access into the heart from the harmonious charm of 
sweet sounds, in like manner may they derive something of the 
same in private devotions by the addition of poetic phrase, and 
the well-titted garb of varied metrical arrangement, borrowing as 
it were “ from melody that pleasure, which, mingled with hea- 
venly mysteries, causeth the smoothness and softness of that 
which toucheth the ear, to convey, as it were by stealth, the trea- 
sure of good things into man’s mind,”* 

May we so practise these, so drink their spirit, so train our 
thoughts to be their thoughts, by every assistance of metrical 
modulation and rhyme, so dwell on them, and in them, by con- 
stant use, that we may pass, as it were, from this grosser world of 
sense and disquiet, and walk in that spiritual and heavenly world, 
wherein we see all things here below as God’s world! And 
surely if ever we had need of this Divine armoury it is in these 
times, ‘That great witness against Antichrist, who, as being of 
no known place or country, may be considered to be of all alike, 
the early Bishop Hippolytus, mentions it as one of the signs of 
the final apostasy, that ‘the singing (or use) of psalmody shall 
cease.” Do we see no indications of this at present? The 
Psalter from being read through weekly became monthly; the 
hours of devotion hin seven have become two—then from daily 
to weekly—and even the prayers on the Lord’s Day complained 
of as too long: the Psalter lightly spoken of as not spiritual, 
and translated away. But let us take this book before us as an 
omen of better things: as God’s own armour supplied anew for 
the Churchman when his need requires. The Psalms were on 
the sacred lips of our Lord, and especially while He was sus- 
pended upon the cross, and there overcoming the world: and it 
is said that the Antichrist will be an enemy to psalms, ‘These 
things show in what our strength lies in evil days. 


* St. Basil, in Hooker, b. v. p. 58. 
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Arr. IL.—The Court of King James the First. By Dr. Godfrey 
Goodman, Bishop of Gloucester. To which are added Letters 
illustrative. Now first published from the Original MSS. 
By John S. Brewer, M.A. Bentley. 1839. 


‘THEse volumes contain a great deal of what may be called the 
gossip of the times to which they relate, or, in other words, of cu- 
rious and interesting matter, for such gossip is, so far as itis true. 
The Memoirs of Bishop Goodman, of which the first volume cou- 
sists, are published from the MS. copy preserved in the Bodleian 
Library; and the letters, which form the second, have been col- 
lected from various depositories, with a view of supplying a 
general illustration to the Memoirs. Mr. Brewer, to whom we 
are indebted for the publication, has added a number of apposite 
historical notes, which show much reading, and increase the 
attraction of the work, | 
Goodman, Bishop of Gloucester in the reign of Charles the 
First, hes under the odium of having conformed to the Church 
of Rome; and certain it is, he had a difference with Archbishop 
Laud, at the celebrated Convocation of 1640. In that convoca- 
tion a canon was enacted against Papists, and Goodman would 
not sign it, In consequence he was committed to prison, “ where 
he got by his restraint,” says Fuller, “ what he could never have 
gained by his liberty; namely, of one reputed Papist to become 
for a short time popular, as the only confessor suffering for not 
subscribing the canons.”— Hist. iii. In the beginning of his epis- 
copate a petition had been presented against him to the king, by 
Bastwick, Barton, and Prynne, for having, “ at his proper cost,” 
as they said, repaired the high cross in the town of Windsor, and 
made it a crucifix; also for putting up an altar in his cathedral, 
and introducing cushions and cloths with the crucifix worked 
upon them. Moreover, it seems, he had interfered with a clergy- 
man who had been preaching against the “ idolatries of the Pa- 
pists,” and declaring that either obstinate Papists, dying Papists, 
would not be saved, or else Protestants could not. ‘The bishop 
is said to have wished him to own that in the eye of the law we 
were still one with the Church of Rome, though politically se- 
vered from it; that it was an offence, nay, a deadly and mortal 
wound against our own Church to say that members of the Roman 
Church cannot be saved, inasmuch as we have the same orders, 
church service, ceremonies, fasts, and feasts as they. Shortly 
before this he had been reprimanded for maintaiming certain 
unsound opinions at Court, and was generally suspected of em- 


bracing the tenets of Romanism. In his Memoirs he advocates 


auricular confession. 
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An editor is bound to feel chivalrously towards his author, and 
Mr. Brewer is not behind his duty. He meets ultra-Protestants 
with their own weapons,—severity in weighing and difficulty in 
admitting evidence; and fairly argues that it does not follow, it is 
not necessary, it is not certain, that, because Bishop Goodman said 
this or that, therefore he was other than “a sound Protestant.” 


*« In his will he professed that as he had lived so he died, most con- 
stant in all the articles of our Christian faith, and in all the doctrine 
of God’s holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, ‘ whereof,’ he says, ‘ I 
do acknowledge the Church of Rome to be the mother Church. And 
I do verily believe that no other Church hath any salvation in it, but 
only so far as it concurs with the faith of the Church of Rome.’ Buta 
sound Protestant might even profess as much; the only question being 
what he meant by the terms ‘ mother Church,’ and ‘ concurs with the 
faith of the Church of Rome.’ A Romanist would rather have professed 
that the Church of Rome was the only true Church, and would scarcely 
have admitted the possibility of salvation in a Church separate and dis- 
tinct from the Church at Rome. At least, if Goodman was consistent, 
he, having been so long a member of the Church of England, could 
scarcely say that he had lived most constant to the faith of the Church 
of Rome, if he considered the Church of Kome to be the only true Ca- 
tholic and Apostolic Church.”-—Jntrod. xii. xiii. 


However, it is certain that during the latter part of his life the 
bishop had been in habits of intimacy with the well-known Santa 
Clara, and died in his company. Wood calls him “ a harmless 
man,” “hurtful to none but himself,” “ faithful to the poor and 
hospitable to his neighbours.” That he was kindhearted and 
placable is shown by his praising, in the course of his Memoirs, 
both Laud and Williams, though he had had differences with both. 

Bishop Goodman was nephew of Dr. Gabriel Goodman, forty 
years Dean of Westminster, and one of the translators of the 
English Bible. He was born in 1583, and educated at West- 
minster School, under the historian Camden, of whom he has 
recorded some sayings in his Memoirs. From Westminster he 
was removed to Trinity College, Cambridge; and came into life 
about the time of King James’s accession and the Raleigh and 
Gunpowder plots; the latter of which he calls “ ‘The most 
wicked and cursed attempt that ever was practised by man, and 
generally acknowledged for a truth on all sides.”—vol. 1. p. 160. 
‘There had been abundance of plots in Elizabeth’s time, but from 
the ease and unconcern with which she went into public, the 
bishop argues, either that she did not fear much from them, or 
that she was, as was certain, “ of a wonderful courage and un- 
daunted spirit.”—p. 161. 

“In the year ’88,” he says, that is, when he was a boy of five 
old, “ 1 did then live at the upper end of the Strand near St, Clement’s 
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Church, when suddenly there came a report unto us, (it was in Decem- 
ber, much about five of the clock at night, very dark,) that the queen 
was gone to council, and if you will see the queen you must come 
quickly. ‘Then we all ran; when the court gates were set open, and 
no man did hinder us from coming in. ‘There we came where there 
was a far greater company than was usually at Lenten Sermons ; and 
when we had staid there an hour and that the yard was full, there being 
a number of torches, the queen came out in great state. Then we cried, 
‘ God save your majesty! God save your majesty!’ Then the queen 
turned unto us and said, ‘ God bless you all, my good people!’ Then 
we cried again, ‘ God save your majesty! God save your majesty!’ 
Then the queen said again unto us, ‘ You may well have a greater prince, 
but you shall never have a more loving prince:’ and so looking one 
upon another awhile the queen departed. This wrought such an im- 

ression upon us, for shows and pageants are ever best seen by torch- 
light, that all the way long we did nothing but talk what an admirable 
queen she was, and how we would adventure our lives to do her service. 
Now this was in a year when she had most enemies, and how easily 
might they have then gotten into the crowd and multitude to have done 
her a mischief! But here we were to come in at the court gates, and 
there was all the danger of searching. 

“Take her then in her yearly journeys at her coming to London, 
where you must understand that she did desire to be seen and to be 
magnified. . . . . ‘The queen’s constant custom was a little be- 
fore her coronation-day to come from Richmond to London, and to dine 
with my Lord Admiral at Chelsea, and to set out from Chelsea at dark 
night, where the Lord Mayor and the Aldermen were to meet her; and 
here all the way long from Chelsea to Whitehall was full of people to 
see her, and truly any man might very easily have come to her coach. 
Now it she thought that she had been in danger, how is it credible 
that she should so adventure herself? King James, who was as harmless 
a king as any was in our age, and consequently had as few enemies, yet 
wore quilted doublets stiletto proof: the queen had many enemies: all 
her wars depended upon ber life: she bad likewise very fearful exam- 
ples: the first Duke of Guise was shot; Henry the Third, the French 
king, was stabbed; the Duke of Orange was pistoled ;—and these might 
make the Queen take heed.” —vol. i. pp. 163—165. 


The queen preserved her spirit to the last. Bishop Goodman 


gives us a curious instance of it, in a different way, only two years 
before her death, 


‘‘ when the French king, Henry the Fourth, matching with a daughter 
of Florence, many nobles of Italy came to attend her to Paris; and 
when the solemnity of the marriage was past, Duke Prusiano [{Brac- 
ciano], a very courteous and brave nobleman, did resolve to come over 
to see England, and to come in a private way. Our ambassador in 
France, bearing thereof, gave notice to our secretary, who acquainting her 
majesty therewith, order was taken that one should come in his com- 
pany, to be a spy upon him, to know his lodgings and to discover his 
person. ‘The duke (as the fashion was) eame to the court upon a Sun- 
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day, to see the queen go to the chapel. The queen having notice of 
this, and knowing him by one that stood next to him, as she came by 
took some occasion to call the lord chamberlain, as I take it, to tie her 
shoe-strings, or to do some such like office ; and there making a stay, 
she took the duke by the hand, who followed her into the ad chamber. 
She did then graciously use him, and after feasted him, and gave him 
great entertainment, which was very well taken by the French king and 
queen: and then did the queen dance a galliard very comely, and like 
herself, to show the vigour of her old age. Even the Italians did then 
say that it was a wonder to see an old woman, the head of the Church, 
being seventy years of age, to dance in that manner, and to perform her 
part so well.” —vol. i. pp. 17, 18. 

We are sorry to spoil the mirth, or diminish the wonderment, 
of the Italians, but we beg leave to state that the queen had no 
such dignity to support during her galliard as the headship of the 
Church; nay, that she herself had a great dislike of this title, as 
being an unwarrantable interference with religion: Henry the 
Eighth, indeed, among his other excesses, had been bold enough 
to assume it; but Mary had repealed Henry’s statute; and 
though Elizabeth seems to have repealed Mary’s with many 
others of her sister’s statutes, and thus accidentally revived the 
title; yet that this was an accident, and that the title, if formally 
legal, does not constitutionally belong to the crown of England, 
is proved by a number of incontrovertible facts, and acknow- 
ledged by the most unbiassed authorities. Instead of “ Head of 
the Church,” Elizabeth took the title of Supreme Governor,” 
and that expressly as having, as Burnet informs us, “ a scruple 
about it.” Jewell says the same, writing at the time of Elizabeth’s 
accession, and adds, suo periculo, that “ that title could not be 
justly given to any mortal.” This implies, of course, that the 
Zurich and Geneva people disliked it, as indeed might have been 
conjectured; and it is as certain that the title was offensive to 
Roman Catholics; indeed Burnet informs us, that Elizabeth de- 
clined it “ to mitigate their opposition.” No pretensions then 
could have met with a more rough protest, on all hands, than did 
those of the English Crown to be Head of the Church on the 
accession of Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth died in 1603; and her death was followed by what 
is called the “ Bye Plot,” which was the occasion of Raleigh’s 
trial. Mr. Brewer has given us a very painful letter from the 
library of All Souls College addressed by Raleigh to his wife, 
after his condemnation. It is not unlike a letter to her which is 
contained in the Biographia Britannica; but that letter was written 
from Winchester the night before his reprieve, when he was in 
immediate expectation of death, whereas the letter which Mr, 
Brewer has published, though written under a similar expecta- 
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tion, is addressed to her from the ‘Tower. The topics in both 
are remarkably the same; indeed it is difficult to make out when 
he could have been a second time in the circumstances described ; 
or, on the other hand, how he could have composed on one occasion 
two letters so like each other. ‘The Winchester letter observes, 
that his wife was receiving his last words in these his last lines. “ 1 
beseech you,” he continues, ‘‘ for the love you bear me living, that 
you do not hide yourself many days; but, by your travels, seek 
to help my miserable fortunes, and the right of my poor child.” 
He goes on to speak of his estate and his debts. After this, 
occurs a sentence so like what is found in the ‘Tower letter, that 
we wonder Mr. Brewer should not have noticed it as throwing 
suspicion upon the genuineness of the one or the other; all that 
can be said is, that every one gets into the way of repeating cer- 
tain phrases and forms of speech, especially when under the in- 
fluence of excitement. ‘The sentence in the Winchester letter to 
which we refer is as follows: ‘* Have a care of the fair pretences 
ofman . . . . I speak not to dissuade you from marriage, 
for it will be best for you, both in respect of God and the world. 
As for me I am no more yours, nor you mine.” 

With these remarks we now set before our readers Mr. Brewer's 
document. He observes that it decides the much controverted 
question whether Raleigh attempted his life in prison. 


* Receive from thy unfortunate husband these his last lines, these the 
last words that ever thou shalt receive from him. That I can live to 
think never to see thee and my child more, I cannot. I have desired 
God and disputed with my reason, but nature and compassion hath the 
victory. That I can live to think how you are both lett a spoil to m 
enemies, and that my name shall be a dishonor to my child, I cannot, 
I cannot endure the memory thereof: unfortunate woman, unfortunate 
child, comfort yourselves, trust God, and be contented with your poor 
estate ; I would have bettered it if I had enjoyed a few years. Thou 
art a young woman, and forbear not to marry again: ¢ is now nothing 
to mc; thou art no more mine, nor I thine. ‘To witness that thou didst 
love me once, tuke care that thou marry not to please sense, but to avoid 
poverty, and to preserve thy child. That thou didst also love me living, 
witness it to others; to my poor daughter, to whom I have given no- 
thing ; for his sake, ‘who will be cruel to himself to preserve thee. Be 
charitable to her, and teach thy son to love her for his father’s sake. For 
myself, I am left of all men, that have done good to many. All my 
good turns forgotten, all my errors revived and expounded to all extre- 
tnity of ill; all my services, hazards, and expenses for my country, plant- 
ings, discoveries, fights, councils, and whatsoever else, malice hath now 
covered over. I am now made an enemy and traitor by the word of an 
unworthy man; be hath proclaimed me to bea partaker of his vain 
imaginations, notwithstanding the whole course of my life hath approved 
the contrary, as my death shall approve it. Woe, woe, woe be unto him 
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by whose falsehood we are lost! he hath separated us asunder ; he hath 
slain my honor, my fortune ; he hath robbed thee of thy husband, thy 
child of his father, and me of you both. Oh, God! thou dost know my 
wrongs: know then thou my wife and child; know then thou, my 
Lord and King, that I ever thought them too honest to betray, and too 
good to conspire against. But my wife, forgive thou all as I do; live 
humble, for thou hast but a time also. God forgive my Lord Harry,* 
for he was my heavy enemy. And for my Lord Cecill I thought he 
would never forsake me in extremity ; I would not have done it him, 
God knows. But do not thou know it, for he must be master of thy 
child, and may have compassion of him, Be not dismayed that I died 
in despair of God's mercies ; strive not to dispute it; but assure thyself 
that God hath not left me, nor Satan tempted me. — and despair 
live not together ; I know it is forbidden to destroy ourselves, but I trust 
it is forbidden in this sort, that we destroy not ourselves despairing of 
God’s mercy. 

‘The mercy of God is immeasurable, the cogitations of men compre- 
hend it not. In the Lord I have ever trusted, and 1 know that my 
Redeemer liveth : far is it from me to be tempted with Satan; I am 
only tempted with sorrow, whose sharp teeth devour my heart. O God, 
that art goodness itself, thou canst not be but good tome! Oh, God, 
that art mercy itself, thou canst not be but merciful to me! 

“For my state is conveyed to feoffees, to your cousin Brett and others ; 
I have but a bare estate for a short life. My plate is at gage in Lom- 
bard Street: my debts are many. ‘To Peter Vanlore, some £600. ‘To 
Antrobus as much, but Cumpson is to pay £300 of it. To Michael 
Hext,t £100. ‘To George Carew, £100. ‘To Nicholas Sanders, £100. 
To John Fitz-James, £100. To Mr. Waddom, £100. To a r 
man, one Hawker, for horses, £70. ‘Toa poor man, called Hunt, £00. 
Take first care of those for God’s sake. To a brewer at Weymouth, 
and a baker for my Lord Cecill’s ship and mine, 1 think some £80 ; 
John Renolds knoweth it. And let that poor mau have his true part of 
my return from Virginia; and Jet the poor men’s wages be paid with 
the goods, for the Lord’s sake. Oh, what will my poor servants think 
at their return, when they hear I am accused to be Spanish, who sent 
them, to my great charge, to plant and discover upon his territory? Oh, 
intolerable infamy! Oh, God! I cannot resist these thoughts ; I can- 
not live to think how I am derided, to think of the expectation of my 
enemies, the scorns I shall receive, the cruel words of lawyers, the infa- 
mous taunts and despites, to be made a wonder and a spectacle! Oh, 
death! hasten thee unto me, that thou mayest destroy the memory of 
these, and lay me up in dark forgetfulness. Oh, death! destroy my 
memory, which is my tormentor ; my thoughts and my life cannot dwell 
in one body. But do thou forget me, poor wife, that thou mayest live 
to bring up thy poor child. I recommend unto you my poor brother, A. 
Gilbert. The lease of sanding is his, and nove of mine; let him have 
it for God's cause ; he knows what is due to me upon it. And be good 
to Kemis, for he is a perfect honest man, and hath much wrong for my 
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sake. For the rest, ] commend me to them, and them to God. And 
the Lord knows my sorrow to part from thee and my poor child ; but 
part I must by enemies and injuries, part with shame and triumph of 
my detractors ; and therefore be contented with this work of God, and 
forget me in all things but thine own honor, and the love of mine. I 
bless my poor child, and let him know his father was no traitor. Be 
bold of my innocence, for God, to whom I offer life and soul, knows it. 
And whosoever thou choose again after me, let him be but thy politique 
husband; but let my son be thy beloved, for he is part of me, and I live 
in him, and the difference is but in the number, and not in the kind. 


And the Lord for ever keep thee and them, and give thee comfort in 
both worlds !”—vol. ii. p. 93—97. 


We have already seen in what terms Bishop Goodman speaks 
of the gunpowder plot, making no question whatever of its real 
existence. He desenbes the principals init to have been men 
full of zeal for their party, but destitute of personal religion. 
However, he speaks well of Garnet and some others, and gives 
the following account of his condemnation ;—that the government 
apprehended him on the general ground of his being the provin- 
cial jesuit, and having no evidence against him, had recourse to 
artifice. ‘They put him into a chamber where he could be over- 
heard, and then introduced a confessor to him and set persons to 
listen. His confession was reported; in which he acknowledged 
that in hearing the confession of others, he had come to knowledge 
of the plot; and upon this evidence he was condemned and exe- 
cuted. Mr, Brewer adds nothing in elucidation of this point. 
The Bishop adds that “it hath since appeared that divers priests 
in their letters to Rome did much complain that they found Catho- 
lics very desperate, and that they could not persuade them to any 
obedience, but did much fear they intended mischief.”—vol. 1. 
p. 108. It would be a curious point to ascertain whether Garnet 


made his confessee renounce the plot, or had refused him absolu- 
tion. 


The despair of the Roman party was the consequence of the 


hopes which they had entertained of an easier time in England 
after the death of Elizabeth. 


“They did live in some hope that after the old woman's life they 
might have some mitigation, and even those who did then persecute 
them were a little more moderate, as being doubtful what times might 
succeed, and fearing their own case; but now that they saw the times 
settled, having no hope of better days, but expecting that the uttermost 
rigour of the law should be executed, they became desperate ; finding 
that by the laws of the kingdom their own lives were not secured, and 
for the coming over of a priest into England it was no less than high 
treason. A gentlewoman was hanged only for relieving and harbouring 
a priest; a citizen was hanged only for being reconciled to the Church 
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of Rome: besides, the penal laws were such and so executed that the 
could not subsist ;—what was usually sold in shops and openly bought, 
this the pursuivant would take away from them as being popish and 
superstitious. One knight did affirm that in one term he gave twenty no- 
bles in rewards to the doorkeeper of the attorney general ; another did 
affirm, that bis third part which remained unto him of his estate did 
hardly serve for his expense in law to defend him from other oppressions ; 
besides their children to be taken from home to be brought up in ano- 
ther religion. So they did every way conclude that their estate was 
desperate ; they could die but once, and their religion was more precious 
unto them than their lives. ‘They did further consider their misery, how 
they were debarred in any course of life to help themselves: they could 
not practise law, they could not be citizens, they could have no office, 
they could not breed up their sons—none did desire to match with 
them; they had neither fit marriages for their daughters, nor nunneries 
to put them into,—for those few which are beyond seas are not consider- 
able in respect of the number of recusants, and none can be admitted 
into those without great sums of money, which they, being exhausted, 
could not supply. ‘The Spiritual Court did not cease to molest them, to 
excommunicate them, then to imprison them; and thereby they were 
utterly disenabled to sue for their own. 

These, and many other their pretended grievances, did put that reso- 
lution into them as upon the first advantage either they would lose all, 
or vindicate their religion and their liberty.”—vol. i. pp. 100, 101. 


Horrible as the particular project fixed upon was, still such is 
the wickedness of man, it seems not even to have the praise of 
originality :— 

«The Plot of the Gunpowder it was not so strange and new as some 
will make it; for Bishop Fisher, in Henry the Eighth’s time, after his 
cook had been lured to poison his porridge, whereby, as I take it, six- 
teen of his family were poisoned, and himself not eating porridge that 
day escaped : afterwards there was a plot to blow him up in his study. 
So King James's father; the house where be was murdered was blown 
P with gunpowder, But the first plot that ever I heard of was this :—In 

enice they have a custom, that if any man do find out a new invention 
or discover any danger, he shall be rewarded for it. Now it should 
seem the council house there hath certain shops below, and one of the 
citizens made this objection: what if a wicked traitor, instead of bring- 
ing in barrels of oil should bring barrels of powder, and while the senate 


were sitting should blow up the house? how easy might a foreign ene- 
my then overthrow the state !”—vol. i. pp. 108, 109. 


We do not need more than the sad history of Lord Bacon to 
show us that bribery and corruption were no strangers to the age 
of King James, any more than to our own, before that marvellous 
remedy, the Reform Bill, was administered to the nation, and 
made us one and all, parliament and people, immaculate. It is 
curious to look back from our exalted position upon the state of 
things in the times of Bishop Goodman, when laymen neglected 
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to defend the rights and properties of the Church, even when 
sworn to do so, except upon mere conservative or acquisitive prin- 
ciples. It must be observed that the Bishop was Canon of the 
Church to which the following narrative relates : 


“The church of Windsor stands within the castle of Windsor ; our 
houses did abut or were contiguous to the walls of the castle ; the walls — 
fell, whereby the house were not habitable ; we petitioned the King, we 
had commissions out of the Exchequer, and many orders, that repairing was 
to be at the King’s charge, yet still we could get nothing done ; we lost 
time and expense in soliciting the business : at length, sitting in chapter, 
one of our canons made a speech to this purpose: ‘The times are such 
that we churchmen are thought to be very simple and weak in judgment 
in respect of lawyers and great officers, and the reason is because our 
wit is bounded with honesty, whereas theirs having no such bounds and 
limitations, it seems therefore to be of a larger extent than ours. Not 
to speak, then, what is fit to be done, but to speak according to the 
ordinary practice of the world, men must now bribe that they may 
have and enjoy their own; and therefore, instead of letters or making 
means or friends, I could wish that one might buy a purse and put in it 
one hundred pieces, and present it to such a great officer, and desire his 
favour.’ ‘The dean and the rest of the canons, being wearied and tired 
out with soliciting the business, hearkened to this man’s motion, and it 
was concluded that the dean in his own person should present the mo- 
ney, only with this message, that the Church of Windsor, remembering 
their humble duties and service to his lordship, made bold, according to 
their poor abilities, to present his lordship with a small token, which 
they did humbly desire his lordship to accept, and to afford them his 
lawful favour in such a business. ‘The dean did perform the message 
accordingly, and the lord received the money and said nothing to him. 
The dean, at his return, as the manner is, instantly called a chapter, to 
give an account of the business, and there gave his account, that he had 
done all things punctually according to their desires, and that the lord 
did not speak one word to him, neither did be add one word but accord- 
ing to his commission : ‘ Indeed,’ said he, ‘I thought something more, 
I confess; but that was private to myself.’ ‘Then,’ quoth one of the 
canons, ‘Mr. Dean, we must have guid pro quo: we have parted with 
our monies, and if we have not actions yet we must have words ; and if 
we have not words, it is fit we should have thoughts ; and therefore, to 
deal plainly with you, I am auditor, and I will not pass this money in 
our accompts unless you will be pleased to impart your thoughts unto 
us.” Then suid other canons, ‘ A very good motion: Mr. Dean, we 
must have your thoughts, or else you must repay the monies.” ‘The dean 
being pressed, said, that when he delivered the money and the lord re- 
ceived it and said nothing, he looked upon him and thought thus within 
himself: ‘Thou base knave ! when thou wert made Knight of the Gar- 
ter, thou didst swear to protect the Church of Windsor: hast thou so 
many thousands of thine own, and wilt thou not do us justice without a 
bribe? What we have is spent in hospitality, for the relief of the poor, 
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and for the honour of God and God's Church ; some of us are not worth 
one hundred pounds : the money shall perish with thee and thine.’ And 
so truly it did, for it did not prosper. This was before Salisbury's time ; 


and so you see it hath been the practice of all times.”—vol. i. pp. 
205-208. 


Nor was Church building either much in fashion among the 
laity in those young and palmy days of Protestantism : 


“T did once intend to have built a church ; and a lawyer in my neigh- 
bourhood did intend to build himself a fair house, as afterward he did. 
One sent unto him to desire him to accept from him all his timber, ano- 
ther sent unto him to desire him that he might supply him with all the 
iron that he spent about his house. ‘These men had great woods and 
iron mills of their own. The country desired him to accept of their 
carriage. What reason had this man not to build? Truly I think he 
paid very little but the workmen’s wages. Whereas, on the contrary, in 
the building of my church, where it was so necessary, for without the 
church they had not God’s service, and no church was near them within 
four or five miles, truly I could not get the contribution of one far- 
thing.” —vol. i. pp. 295, 296. 


We must not, however, lay the whole blame to the laity, who 
have in no age been found backward to make sacrifices so far as 
the clergy have led the way. If my“ Lord of Middlesex” is to be 
trusted, his Majesty was in fault in making puritans bishops, 
“who,” he observed, “ with their parsimony providing for their 
wives and children, and by all the courses of their life, did more 
resemble puritans than bishops, who were wont to be given to 
hospitality and all charitable works; but now he did fear lest 
these puritans took their bishoprics to make their uttermost pro- 
fit of them, and in effect to undo their successors.”—vol, i. p. 314. 
By way of contrast, it is seldom that the Church has had prelates 
so princely in their benefactions as Laud and Williams were at 
this very time, men differing from each other in many points, but 
agreeing together in the observance of those duties which were as 
essential to their station as archbishops, as holiness was to their 
calling as clerks, Bishop Goodman, as has been observed, en- 
joyed the favour or countenance of neither; yet he is eager in 
bearing witness to their bountifulness. He speaks with admira- 
tion of their great hospitality in inviting and entertaining strangers, 
and of their charitable works; Laud’s in his university and college, 
and Williams’s libraries at Cambridge, Westminster and Lincoln, 
his repairs at Westininster, his care of the young scholars, and 
his endowments at Cambridge. 


“Tn my life I did never know more honest, more virtuous, more pious, 
or wiser men than I have known bishops and churchmen. God hath 
committed his Church into their charge, and to expose them to scorn and 
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contempt is to overthrow God’s Church. But I will now instance in the 
two archbishops, Laud and Williams. There was not a man in England 
that kept a more orderly house than Laud did, or bred up his servants 
better. Take all the enemies of the Church throughout the whole king- 
dom, and I dare undertake that all of them put together have not done 
so many good works as these two archbishops have done in their time. 
And so I may truly say for the former archbishops,—Archbishop Abbot 
at Guildford and Canterbury, Whitgift at Croydon. Or show me any 
archbishop that left any great estate behind him. How many bishops 
have I heard protest that they spent all that they had, and, as they 
thought, to the best uses! One bishop told me, who had but a very 
poor bishopric, that he did every day constantly relieve one hundred of 
his poor neighbours. If I might but see the enemies of bishops and 
churchmen do but half so much, I should think they had some religion 
in them. I dare boldly say, that one Londoner did leave behind him 
more wealth than all the bishops, all the deans, all the archdeacons, all 
the canons and prebendaries—that is, all the dignities of the church— 
throughout all England left behind them. It is well known that a 
Londoner died worth three hundred thousand pounds; which I do 
verily believe is more than all the dignified men in the Church have ; and 
therefore they were not much to be envied, if those who now have the 
possessions of the Church shal! spend the means and revenues better than 
churchmen did.”—vol. i. pp. 287, 288. 


All this is very good and satisfactory; though, considering the 
solemn duties to which the clergy are set apart and the end for which 
wealth is given them, it ought to be no great praise to a priest or 
bishop that he does not make a fortune out of the Church revenues. 
We wish, however, Goodman had as clear views about the odious- 
ness of secking, as of misusing, the preferments of the Church, 
whereas, 1n common with a number of his brethren of the day, per- 
haps of other days too, he avows a desire of promotion, which little 
savors of the Christian spirit in primitive times. We would not 
indeed measure this weakness by exactly the same standard which 
might fairly be applied to it now. It was a very different 
thing to court and look out for the royal favour at a time when 
the divine right and patriarchal power of kings was believed in, 
and in this dull age. ‘Then the clergy came to the king as the 
direct representative of God, and the shepherd both of them- 
selves and their people in religious matters. The power of the 
keys, indeed, as regards the administration of the sacraments, was 
ascribed solely to the ministerial office; but jurisdiction was be- 
lieved to be the king’s prerogative, and in jurisdiction the office 
of teaching was more or less involved, though not immediately. 
The king of England was the source of ecclesiastical active power; 
he was believed to have had from Edward the Confessor’s time a 
miraculous gift of healing, authenticating his royal commission, 
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and his smile or his bounty might almost be regarded as of a 
sacramental nature. Surely such a view of the supremacy was 
at least an ingredient in the assemblage of thoughts and feelings 
with which many a clergyman approached the face of majesty, 
But the case was altered, when, on the accession of the Georges, 
the king himself disowned the special sacredness of his office, re- 
fused to accept his higher functions, gloried in the social compact, 
and looked at the Church as a part and parcel of the Constitu- 
tion. Hence, while we are not at all pleased with the tone of an 
extract which we are about to give from Goodman, we do not put 
iton a level with the well-known complaints and longings of Bishop 
Newton, the suspiria non sancta with which he woos the good offices 
of persons in power and influence, and almost worships at a dis- 
tance the congé d’élire and the seat in parliament. ‘ When he. 
waited on the archbishop at Kew,” he says, speaking of himself, 
after he was made subalmoner, “ his grace informed him that the 
king had said that, as he would now preach often before him, he 
must desire that he would be particularly short, especially on the 
ereat festivals, for he was an old man... . The doctor,” @, ¢. him- 
self, the writer, “‘ had before taken care in his sermons at court to 
come within the compass of twenty minutes, but after this, espe- 
cially on the great festivals, he never exceeded fifteen; so that 
the king sometimes said to the clerk of the closet, ‘ a short good 
sermon, Stories such as this certainly do not imply any high 
mystical view of the office of the supreme governor and patriarch 
of the English Church. But this is not the place to enlarge upon 
the tone of mind which distinguished the author of the well-known 
and popular Commentaries on the Apocalypse. 

All this is not pleasant, and sets off Bishop Goodman to advan- 
tage; yet we allow that the following passage is not pleasant either: 


“ Give me leave, for the discharge of my own conscience, and in my 
thankfulness to God and the memory of King James, to relate a truth, 
and so let God be merciful to my soul as [ shall relate nothing but the truth. 
Being a little known to King James, when I never used any means 
unto him, nor to my knowledge did ever any man speak one word in my 
behalf, then did King James in a morning send John Packer unto me, 
to tell me, that his majesty had a full resolution to prefer me, and to 
bring me to some good place in the Church; and lest his majesty should 
forget me, he bad therefore commanded Buckingham to put him in 
mind of me; and lest Buckingham, baving many suitors, might forget 
me, the King commanded Jobn Packer to put him in mind of me; and 
lest John Packer should forget me, the King had sent him unto me, to 
engage himself unto me that he would solicit my business. Hereupon 
I never came unto John Packer but I had instantly access: I never pro- 
posed anything unto him but I had a true and real answer; no dilato 
or complimental words, The year following, I displeased his majesty, 
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and thereby I lost a very good preferment; the year after, I had the 
deanery of Rochester, which was a very good preferment and very 
agreeable to my disposition, for I did ever love seamen, and those of the 
King's navy were my special friends. When I came to give his majesty 
thanks, his majesty did seem to be more joyful in giving it than I could 
express joy in receiving it, using these words,—that I should not give a 
farthing. When I was made bishop, in my instruments there was the 
mistaking of some words, which I did fear was wilfully done, only to 
draw on a fee ; then the secretary had for mending those words twenty 
pieces ; then I sent a piece of plate to Buckingham, which I think cost 
me between forty and fifty pounds. This he would not receive, but sent 
it back again and rewarded the messenger with three pieces. So that I 
think no honest man could blame King James or the Duke of Buck- 
ingham.”—vol. i. p. 355—397. 

While on the subject of love of lucre and preferment-hunting, 
we are reminded of the well-known De Dominis, of whom the 
bishop gives us almost a memoir, part of which we will extract, 
and after doing so, shall consider we have given the reader sufficient 
idea what he 1s to expect from these volumes. 

Antonio de Dommis was Archbishop of Spalato, a poor see 
in the Venetian territory. ‘The Venetians have not the reputa- 
tion of being very good Catholics, and so it was that in Paul 
the Fifth’s time they were ranged against the Pope, and the 
Archbishop of Spalato with them. Henry the Fourth of France 
managed to reconcile them, and in such reconciliations, as 
Bishop Goodman observes, it is as “ with great trees falling one 
upon another,” which “ do themselves little hurt, but the 
bushes and shrubs which are between both are beaten down 
or shivered to pieces.”"—p. 337. And _ so in this case the higher 
powers, Pope and Republic, did not scruple to “ fall heavily 
upon those who were active on both sides, and did nourish the 
differences.” Spalato being one of these, betook himself to the 
English ambassador at Venice, Sir Dudley Carleton, and can- 
didly confessed to him his conviction of the corruptions of the 
Church of Rome, and of his own inability to reform them, yet 
his desire to live ina pure reformed communion, and above all his 
great admiration and love of the Church of England, and his 
regret that his own preferment did not happen to lie within her 
happy patrimony; and he added, that ‘if my lord ambassador 
could but procure an exchange,” he would with joy live and die 
an Anglican, and “ would daily pray for his lordship.” The am- 
bassador entered into his views, and they settled upon these terms, 
that De Dominis was to have a pension of 200/. a year, which 
the English bishops were to make up among themselves, Abbott, 
the archbishop, offering him a maintenance at Lambeth. He 
was received in England very honourably, and precedence was 
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allowed him next but one to the Archbishop of York. In 
course of time he became Master of the Savoy and Dean of 
Windsor, and in the latter capacity collated himself to the living 
of Illesley in Berkshire ; King James rejoicing in so rare a convert, 
and having thought from the first that the quarrel of the Venetians 
with the Pope had been the effect of one of his own books. 

After a time, however, the pleasure of novelty ceased on both 
sides; first, the bishops and then the king got tired of him. His 
precedence was with difficulty allowed, and his views developed 
upon the Protestant basis more than the king approved. He de- 
fended in a sermon the sleep of the soul between death and 
judgment. The prince went to Spain; symptoms of good under- 
standing with the Roman party appeared at court; Paul the 
Fifth died, and an early friend, if not relative, of De Dominis 
succeeded him in the popedom. ‘The Archbishop accordingly 
made secret overtures to the new Pontiff. 


“He wrote unto him to congratulate his election, and that he did 
assure himself that God had a hand therein, and that it was for the 
great good of the Christian world, and that he himself should think 
himself very happy to die a member of that Church wherein God had 
made him his bigh priest; that himself was never alienated in mind 
and affection from the Catholic Church, only did desire to fly from per- 
secution, and the more to ingratiate himself unto them who were to 
receive him, he did only palliate some plausible opinions, yet with no 
contumacious mind, but a full desire and resolution to submit himself to 
better judgments, that is, to the voice of the Shepherd and to the deter- 
mination of the Catholic Church. Notwithstanding his interest in the 
pope, yet he durst not commit himself to his mercy, but he went to the 
several Catholic ambassadors that were then resident about London, and 
began to comply with them, telling them, that his coming over into Eng- 
land was to do some great good service to God's Catholic Church, which 
he thought he might be the better enabled to do if be were but an eye- 
Witness and present in person, and so to procure the peace of God's 
Church; but having now had sufficient experience, he finds that the 
time is not yet come, that things are not ripened for the settlement and 
establishment of that peace, and himself being now grown very old, not fit 
for labours and employments, he did desire to return to his own country, 
to die a member of the Church of Rome, and to be buried with bis 
fathers: and whereas he had offended the Church, he desired the several 
ambassadors to be means to their masters and princes that they would 
procure his pardon; which they promised very effectually to do, so de- 
sirous they were to make a convert, and that his return to the Church might 
take way that scandal and offence which was occasioned by his fall; and 
this they did very speedily, and their masters returned their avswer that 
they would interpose for him.” —vol. i. p. 345—347. 


‘The news of what was going on came to the king’s ears, and 
perplexed him much. He thought it would not stand with his 
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honour to hinder or imprison a stranger coming with leave to his 
kingdom, an old man too and an archbishop, alleging moreover con- 
science and religion and accused of no crime. His deliberations 
how to proceed were cut short by a letter from De Dominis, thank- 
ing him for his favours and begging to resign them. He expressed 
his great gratitude to his majesty for his hospitality, assured him 
that he should spread the fame of it on the continent, alleged that 
his reason for coming over was to bear ocular testimony of the state 
of the English Church, that he had received great satisfaction from 
the sight, should report favourably of it, and doubted not he 
should do it more good abroad by returning home than by remain- 
ing in it. He added that he was now old, and had the infirmities 
of age, and he desired to close his days in his own country. He 
followed up this representation by hiring a house near Greenwich 
at the water-side, convenient for flight, and conveying his plate 
and property to the house of an ambassador who was leaving the 
country. 


‘The termination of the drama was as follows:— 


“* But, like a provident man, he left his t:unks and his treasure, no doubt 
but with the ambassador’s leave, in the custody of some of his followers, 
his steward not knowing thereof. And when the trunks were come to 
Gravesend and the steward was ready to convey them to the ship, an 
oflicer came to him, and told him, that sometimes when ambassadors 
had had great entertainment of the king and had been richly rewarded, 
yet their servants did colour and transport other men’s goods ; therefore 
they had command to search whether any other goods were there but 
the lord-ambassador’s. ‘The steward did assure them that there were 
none others. This did not suffice, they would search ; and so coming 
to Spalato’s trunks, they knew them very well and seized upon them. 
In the trunks there was what he had in New-year’s gifts, and what he 
had saved out of his pensions, the sum of sixteen or seventeen hundred 
pounds. Moneys to be transported out of the kingdom are forfeited by 
law, and so the King did him no wrong in seizing and detaining them. 
Whenas once Spalato heard that his trunks were intercepted, lying now 
in Holland in expectation of his trunks, he wrote to the King and pro- 
cured all the ambassadors to join with him, that seeing it was all his 
stock and treasure and the means that he had to live upon, which he con- 
fessed he had by the King’s own bounty and free benevolence, that 
therefore the same goodness would permit him to enjoy it, whereby he 
might live and subsist daily to pray for his majesty, and that he might 
not starve in his old age. When the King had made it appear that he 
was as provident as Spalato was deceitful, and what he had, as it was 
his own free gift, so the carrying away was but his courtesy, then he 
permitted him, and caused his trunks to be restored. 

** Now Spalato having his trunks, posted to Rome, where the princes 


_ had procured his pardon, so that he lived securely ; but most of the car- 


dinals would not vouchsafe to look upon him or have any acquaintance 
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with him. Some of the inferior clergy were appointed to treat with 
him and to cause him to make a recantation, which he did in a very 
strange manner and so lived there very contemptibly. Some English 
came sometimes to visit him, to whom he gave this counsel, that 
they should forbear coming, for it was not safe for them to come, nor 
safe for him to give them access. And not living long, when he was 
upon his death-bed, they that were about him sent up and down all 
Rome to find out Englishmen, and that they should repair there at such 
an hour; and at that time the ghostly father brings them all into Spalato’s 
chamber, and speaks to Spalato to this effect: ‘ My lord, by your for- 
saking the Catholic Church and going to the Church of England, you 
have thereby given great offence, and many are much scandalized 
thereby ; and by your printing of books and your opinions therein many 
still doubt how you stand affected in religion. You are now passed hope 
of life, and here are many English gentlemen come to see you. It is 
fit that now you should declare in what faith and religion you die, that 
so you may make some satisfaction for your former revolt.’ Whereupon 
Spalato took a crucifix which then lay upon the bed and kissed it, and 
used these words: * I do die a member of the Roman Catholic Church.” 
And when he was dead, his study was searched, and there were found 
certain papers which did imply his opinion to be that there was 
TInequalitas personarum in Sancta Trinitate, This being added to his former 
revolt, it was thought fit to proceed against him. Advocates were re- 
tained on both sides, and after much discussion it was resolved that he 
died in a state of heresy, and so his body was burned.” —Vol.i. p. 351 
—354. 

Hacket, in his Life of Archbishop Williams, makes mention, as 
Mr. Brewer reminds us, of a visit paid to De Dominis, after his 
return to Rome, by Sir E, Sackvile, afterwards Earl of Dorset. 
He found him shut up in a ground-chamber, narrow and dark, 
and looking out upon a blank wall about three paces distant. 
In the course of the conversation, Sir Edward said to him: “ My 
Lord of Spalato, you have here a dark lodging; it was not so with 
you in England: there you had at Windsor as good a prospect 
by land as was in all the country; and at the Savoy you had the 
best prospect upon the water that was in all the city.” “ I have 
forgot those things,” he made answer: “ here I can best contem- 
plate the kingdom of heaven.” Sir Edward was accompanied by 
Dr. Fitzherbert, rector of the English college, and moved by this 
reply he took his companion aside, and asked him whether he 
thought the archbishop really was so occupied. Hacket pro- 
ceeds: “Says the father rector, I think nothing less: for he was 
a malecontent knave when he fled from us, a railing knave while 
he lived with you, and a motley, parti-coloured knave now he 
is come back!” Such is the uncomfortable history of De Dominis, 
and with it we take our leave of Mr. Brewer, 
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Arr. ILL—An Apology for the Doctrine of Apostolical Succes- 
sion, with an Appendix on the English Orders. By the Hon. 
and Rev. A. P. Perceval. 12mo. ‘Rivingtons. 1839, 


‘Tne principal value and interest of this compact work will be 
found to lie in its Appendix, which takes up more than half the 
whole volume. Many living writers have treated of the Apos- 
tolical Succession as well as Mr. Perceval; but no one but he 
has had the opportunity, and been at the pains of doing, what 
nevertheless has been for a long time called for, of exhibiting to 
the general reader the evidence of the fact of the succession in 
the English Church. The body of the work, written with Mr. 
Perceval’s usual terseness and perspicuity, treats successively of 
Congregationalism, Presbyterianism, and Episcopacy, and brings 
together in a short compass the chief arguments which occur im 
the controversy, and the chief objections, with their answers. 
‘The Appendix, for which we especially thank the author, con- 
tains a number of documents and tables illustrative of some of the 
more important points im the history of the spiritual descent of 
our existing bishops and clergy from the Apostles. He begins 
by enumerating six objections which the Roman Catholics have 
urged against our succession, as passing through Archbishop 
Parker aud his colleagues ;—first, the Nag’s Head story, Viz. 
that at a tavern, so named, Scory, a single bishop, placed a Bible 
on the heads of the candidates and said, “ ‘Take thou authority to 
preach the word of God sincerely.” Next, that our form of 
consecration since the time of Edward VI. has been essen- 
tially defective; thirdly, that at least the form of ordaiming 
Presbyters was and is defective, and therefore that candidates for 
the Episcopate, so ordained, were, on that ground, disqualified ; 

fourthly, that the consecrators of Archbishop Parker were not 
themselves validly consecrated ; fifthly, that the English ordiua- 
tions are made in schism, as made in opposition to the bishop of 
Rome ; lastly, that some of Archbishop Parker's consecrators were 
married men. Against the two last objections, in which Anglicans 
dispute the point of doctrine or principle, and concede the fact 
alleged, documents are out of place; Mr. Perceval therefore dis- 
patches the one with the 13th canon of the Council of Ephesus, 
and the other with 1 Cor. ix. 5, references which he considers 
decisive in the respective subjects in debate. The four first, 
however, admit of historical illustration on the matter of fact, 
which Roman writers dispute and we maintain; accordingly Mr. 
Perceval has undertaken to lay before us some chief portions of 
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the evidence in our favour, and presents us with the records of 
Parker’s consecration as contained in the registers at Lambeth 
and in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge; and with 
the offices for consecration and ordination, according to the Ante- 
nicene, Eastern, Ancient Western, Coptic, and Queen Elizabeth’s 
ritual. Next, he has printed a list of between 400 and 500 
English consecrations, from Cranmer and his consecrators inclu- 
sive down to the present time, containing name, see, date of con- 
secration, and names of consecrators in the case of each bishop. 
After this we have the respective Episcopal descents of Parker 
and Pole traced, by way of contrast, for four successions; by 
which it appears that the proof from existing records of the 
transmission of the apostolical commission to Pole, is far less 
complete than what is produceable on the side of Parker. Mr. 
Perceval next traces up the Episcopal descent of the present 
archbishop of Canterbury for four successions, all the consecra- 


tions being in this case known, and finds, to use his own words, 
that 


“In transmitting the Apostolical commission to the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury there were, in the first step, four bishops concerned ; 
in the second, twelve ; in the third, twenty-seven ; in the fourth, about 
fifty ; nearly enough to fill all the English dioceses twice over ; so that, 
not a single consecration here and there, but all the consecrations in 
England for successive generations, must be supposed to have failed, 
before the objection can be worthy of consideration, that the failure of 


the due consecration of any one single bishop in the line would destroy 
the whole theory.” —p. 218. 


Other tables are added; among which not the least interesting 
is one containing the consecrations of the non-jurors, the last 
bishop of whom died as lately as 1805. 

We do trust and believe that the question of English orders is 
now settled once for all. If, indeed, members of our Church 
forget again the great privilege therein involved, as they have for- 
gotten it in no slight measure more than once, then indeed the whole 
controversy will have to be run through again, as lately, at a mise- 
rable waste of time, labour, and peace. ‘The world will become 
ignorant of the grounds on which we claim the privilege ; and will 
require fresh discussion upon its nature, its probability, its evi- 
dence, and its place in the Anglican system, We hope better 
things of our Church than to anticipate such an event ; and at all 
events the controversy is at an end for the present. And so our 
Opponents seem to consider; for they evince a disposition to con- 
cede to us the succession “ for argument’s sake ;” or in other words, 
they find that it is not safe or tenable in argument to deny it; that 
the “argument’s sake” requires it. But though we have gained this 
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point, it does not follow that we have driven the enemy from the 
field and put an end to the war. ‘There is another important and 
difficult post which the Roman party have not yet surrendered, 
and from which we must dislodge them. Mr. Perceval does 
scarcely more than allude to it, nor does it properly fall in his 
way. ‘That our orders are good is indisputable; but still they 
may be given and continued an schism; our Church may be a true 
but a schismatical branch of the Catholic body, though ever so 
legitimately descended from the Apostles. She may at present 
have a bar upon her ordinances, sacraments as well as orders, 
which deprives them of grace, as a son may be really a son yet 
disinherited, or a man in a fainting fit or in derangement is still a 
man, yet unable to use his functions, ‘This is a ground which 
Roman writers have very commonly taken up, and with con- 
siderable advantage. Our writers, on the other hand, have not 
discussed it with the exactness and fulness, which it requires at 
the hands of those who profess to defer to the opinions of the 
Fathers. We are not unmindful of what our learned champions 
have done long ago ; but every age has its own character, its own 
mode of stating things, its own exigencies; and cannot use, or at 
least cannot be content with, the controversial efforts of a former 
time. 

The objection to which we allude, concisely stated, is this; 
that unity is the tenure of divine favour; that communion with 
our brethren is the means of communion with our Lord and 
Saviour; that the Church is not only Apostolic but Catholic; that 
schism cuts off the fountains of grace; and that estrangement 
from the Christian world is schism; aud that our Church is em- 
phatically in a state of estrangement, having intercourse with no 
other Christian body in any part of the world, excepting her own 
dependencies and off-shoots. Mr. Perceval includes this argu- 
ment, we suppose, under his fifth objection; else he does not 
notice it. It deserves, however, to be attentively considered; we 
make no pretences and have no hopes of doing justice to it in the 
pages of a Review; yet it is something to direct attention to it, 
and so much we propose to do in this article. 

Now the first step towards duly answering the objection is to 
enter into it and master it; and the best way of effecting this is to 
put it before our minds as strongly as we can. With this view 
then, we shall first of all endeavour to make a strong statement of 
our opponents’ case, and then bring forward what means we have for 
overthrowing it. And perhaps we shall best bring out its force by 
setting down the arguments on one side and the other in the form 
of a dialogue, which shall be conducted favourably to the Church 
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of Rome, so as to bring matters to an issue. We are promising 
a great deal, but, our intentions being good, we have a sort of 


claim upon the kind feeling of all upholders of the Catholicity of 


the English Church. 

The Roman Catholic then begins thus:—There is but one 
true Church, and its characteristic, both in Scripture and in the 
Fathers, is, that it should be in many countries, or rather all over 
the earth. ‘Thus it differs from what it was during the dispensa- 
tion of the law; then it was one in one country; under the Gospel 
it is Ohne In Many. 

Anglo-Catholic.—I grant; and that it is schism to separate 
from it, and that schism is a state of sin. 

Rom.—The flock of Christ is one, not two flocks; though in 
many countries, it is still but one flock, as sheep moving in a body 
over a plain. If there be two flocks claiming to be the true 
flock, it cannot be both of them. If itis the one, it is not the 
other; if the other, it is not the one. It cannot be both the 
Church of Rome and the Church of England; if the English 
Church is true, the Roman is a pretence; and the English is a 
pretence, if the Roman is true. 

Angl.—This does not follow: a flock of sheep that straggles 
is still one flock. One part may be on one side of the hedge 
and yet the other on the other. 

Rom.—A flock of sheep may spread widely and yet be one; 
but they would cease to be one if they formed into parties 
shunning and worrying each other. It is said “a house divided 
against itself cannot stand;” if both you and we are the Catholic 
Church, the Church is falling or even fallen. 

Angl.—We do not differ from each other in all things; we 
agree together in fundamentals, and where you agree with us, there 
we do not act hostilely towards you. 

Rom.—Y es, you, as a body, oppose and denounce us, as a body, 
in all possible ways; and we too oppose and denounce you. Let 
us look at facts and not speak by book. ‘There is no peace be- 
tween us, but in God’s Church there is peace. 

Angl.—If so, the worse for you. If we cannot both be true, 
look to it yourselves; you are excluded, for you are a corrupt, 
and we a primitive and pure Church. However, we would fain 
be kinder to you than you are to yourselves. 

Rom.—How do you determine that you are pure and we cor- 
rupt? 

Angl.—We are pure because we are primitive. You are cor- 
rupt because you are novel, We go by antiquity; whatever was 
held every where in the first ages, must have come from the Apos- 
tles. Ancient consent is our standard of faith. 
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Rom.—Who is to judge of antiquity? The works of the 
Fathers are large. It is one difficulty to read them ; another to 
find out the points in which they agree ; another, those in which 
they differ; another, to settle what number of them are virtually 
equal to all; and whether and how far silence has an affirmative 
or negative force; and whether and when individual Fathers speak 
from their own minds or are spokesmen of the whole ; and what 
doctrines were implicit before they took explicit shape; and what 
is conjectural and what dogmatic statement. ‘To refer then to 
antiquity is like referring to Scripture; if any doctrine may be 
made plausible by Scripture, still more so from the Fathers. 

Angl.—I join issue here. Certainly there are points on which 
the evidence of antiquity is doubtful. ‘Those we are willing to 
leave as open questions. But there area large number on which 
its witness is distinct, strong, unanimous. If this is not felt by 
the generality of those who read the Fathers, we will cease to 
appeal to them. We are advocating no eclecticism ; we refer to 
a standard which does not need interpreter. We wish to go by 
the common sense of the world. Lf the world gives it against 
us, we submit. ‘There are truths too plain to doubt about; 
no one doubts that Voltaire’s writings are of an infidel cast; that 
Luther insisted on justification by faith ; or that the Jacobites held 
the divine right of kings. ‘There are limits to the possibility of 
doubting about what men hold, as well as about what they do. 
We maintain that the world wil in the main agree as to the una- 
nimous opinions of the Fathers. Their opinions so determined 
are the rule of our faith. Nay, I will make yourself the judge. 
Can you deny that your Church enforces many doctrines and 
usages unsanctioned by the Fathers ? 

Rom.—lI grant it so far as this, that such points were implicitly 
held by the Fathers, not in set terms. 

Angl.—There has been but one creed from the beginning. It 
was received, preached, transmitted by the Fathers. What they 
held is the faith; what is more than they held is an addition to 
the faith. What they practised is the discipline of Christ; what 
is more than they practised is at best unnecessary and may be 
erroneous, 

Rom.—Then does the Creed itself contain additions to the 
faith. ‘The words “ of one substance” were inserted in it against 
the Arians; “ whose kingdom shall have no end,’’ against Mar- 
cellus ; ‘‘ He descended into hell,” and perhaps ‘‘ for us and for 
our salvation,” against the Apollinarians. ‘Tell me then, what 
age of the Church do you mean by antiquity? what point of 
time—what year—do you consider the standard for all subsequent 
times? and when you have settled this, then determine how it was 
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that the year before held tess and the year after more, and why 


we again may not in turn hold more also. 


Angl.—These statements you speak of were added, either as 
explanations of existing articles, or as truths universally and openly 
received at the time, parts of that one system of which the existing 
creed was the outline, and inserted from circumstances. 

Rom.—The case is the same with those of our articles which 
you reject. ‘Thus in begging the saints’ prayers and praying for 
the faithful departed, we do but interpret and fulfil the article in 


_ the Creed which recognizes the communion of saints. We realize 


what you only profess. In like manner the doctrine of purga- 
tory is as much a development of “ the forgiveness of sins,” as is 
the doctrine of baptism, ‘The Nicene Creed explains the Apos- 
tles’ by the words ‘‘ one baptism for the remission of sins ;” and 
the Creed of Pope Pius explains it still more fully by teaching 
that there is a purgatory for the remission of certain sins, 

Angl.—T here is a plain difference between developments such 
as yours, even supposing they may be so considered, which really 
change and supersede the elementary symbol from which they 
are deduced, and such as serve merely to ascertain and fix its 
meaning in its separate articles. Your existing creed is not 
formed on the type of the Apostles’, A change from chrysalis to 
moth may in one sense be called a development; but no one 
would say that the latter state existed at the time of the former. 
Your creed exists in the ancient Church no otherwise than Chris- 
tianity existed inJudaism, At best it is but under the ancient creed. 
Do you mean to say the religion of Jew and Christian is the same? 

Rom.—We conceive that the doctrine of purgatory was ever 
in the Church; and was authenticated and made an article of 
faith when occasion required. 

Angl.—I join issue on the fact. 
Rom.-—That is, on the fact what is in the Fathers ;—who shall 
arbitrate between us? As I said just now, and you denied, the 
Fathers need an interpreter. We, the greater part of Christen- 
dom, see in them what you do not see. 

Angl.—Y our Church makes you see in one way; you cannot 
help yourselves. 

Rom.—What has the'Church ever been, considered as a teacher, 
but a vast number of individuals agreeing together? How does 
it supersede the witness of many that it has been one and the same? 
and should not the unanimity of competent judges bind the assent 
of those who are not? 

Angl.—The many have agreed together in one at this time or 
that, from one adventitious cause; and what they have once settled, 
cannot be altered in after times. The Church, when corrupt, has 
committed herself to corruptions. 
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Rom.—This is your theory; we have an opposite theory, which 
is as good as yours. You say the many went wrong because they 
were corrupt ; we say they could not but go right, because they 
were promised infallibility. But now observe the contrast be- 
tween your system and ours, how simple ours, how perplexed 
yours. You move on two foundations, we on one; you hold by 
the primitive Creed and the Church; you count it a duty to keep 
to the Creed and to keep to the Church, making no due provi- 
sion for the case of a discordance between them, yet maintaining 
that very case to have happened. We have but one rule, to follow 
the Church; for in following the body, we are sure to be adhering 
to the faith, ‘That society which we are to join is the teacher of 
what we are to believe. Accordingly in our view heresy and schism 
are never disjoined, You, on the contrary, almost assert that we 
are heretics, and almost grant that you are schismatics; yet main- 
tain withal we are both one Church, and both have one faith. 

Angl.—Your theory is simple, but how is it proved? 

Rom.—By Scripture and antiquity, which make it clear that 
our theory of infallibility is true, and yours of corruption false. 
It is foretold that the Church should be infallible; it 1s nowhere 
foretold she should err. 


Angl.—Here I use your own argument;—who 1s to interpret 
the passages you bring from either? 

Rom.— And I meet you with yours ;—yourselves. You shall 
interpret them against us, if you can. Isaiah as certainly fore- 
told that the Church should be one, ecumenical, and infallible, as 
the Fathers recognize her as such in word and deed. The Prophet 
declares that truth shall be easy to find, and that all shall be 
taught it, and that its teachers shall be never hidden, and that all 
shall agree, and that the Church shall teach, and that the Holy 
Spirit shall guide her, and that the divine Word shall never de- 
part out of her mouth. And the Fathers apply this simple and 
practical rule ia all controversies of faith and morals: “ Follow 
the Church and you cannot go wrong.” 

Augl,—Say what you will, you never will persuade me that 
images are not forbidden in Scripture and unknown in antiquity, 
though i in use among you; that the worship of angels which you 
practise 1s not discountenanced in Scripture ; “that antiquity 
honoured St. Mary as you honour her; or that your doctrine of 
pardon was known to St. Cyprian or St. Basil. 

Rom.—Scripture explains for you this difficulty. It is said 
expressly ‘‘ [ have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now. Howbeit, when He, the Spirit of truth is come, 
He shall guide you into all ‘rrath.” [fT am with you always” ap- 
plies not only to the Apostles but to the Church after them, so 
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does the other promise. If we deny the continuance of the Holy 
Spirit’s office after the Apostles’ age, why not of His presence 
also? 

Now let the warfare stop, and let us take a review of what has 
been said, and how each party stands. Now it would seem that 
in the above discussion each disputant has a strong point; our 
strong point is the argument from primitiveness, that of the Ro- 
manists is the argument from universality. It is a fact, however 
it is to be accounted for, that Rome has added to the Creed, and 
it is a fact, however we justify ourselves, that we are estranged 
from the great body of Christians over the world; and each of 
these facts is at first sight a grave difficulty in the respective sys- 
tems to which they belong. 

The difficulty in the Roman view is as great as can well be 
conceived, The state of the case is this:—Scripture declares 
that there is one faith, that it 1s once for all delivered to the 
saints, that it is a deposit and is to be jealously guarded and 
transmitted. It gives in various places the particular articles 
of this faith, corresponding pretty nearly when put together to the 
articles of the Apostles’ Creed, ‘This Creed we find in substance 
in all the early churches, used at baptism as the substance of the 
revealed message brought to us in the Gospel, the privilege of 
every Christian and the foundation of the Church; and declared 
by Fathers, who speak of it, in various ages and countries, to be 
sacred and unalterable, level to the most unlearned, sufficient for 
the most profound, the framework of faith, admitting indeed of 
development and enucleation, but ever intended to preserve the 
outline and the proportions with which it was originally given. 
Moreover, when controversies arose, such as the Arian, this rule 
Was prominently insisted on, not only “ keep to what you have 
been taught,” but “ keep to what has been ever taught, keep to 
the old and first paths.” Further, this Creed did remain thus in- 
violate till the time of the Deutero-Nicene Council, a. p. 787, 
when, for the first time, a general council, or what is called so, 
made an article of faith, in addition to, not in development of, 
the Creed; and it did so under the following significant circum- 
stances; first, this said general council was the first of the coun- 
cils which rested the proof of its decree on grounds short of 
Scripture; the first that violated the doctrine of adherence to the 
practice or received opinion of antiquity; the first which was held 
in a divided state of the Church, as the events before and after it 
show; held with protests both from east and west; and enforced 
ont without something like rebellion at first sight on the part 
of the Pope against the Imperial Power. Such is the his- 
tory of the change itself from the primitive theory concerning 
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the Creed; such was the first step. Now what has it issued 
in? in an assemblage of doctrines which, as was observed 
above, whether right or wrong, have scarcely more connection 
with the doctrines whether of the primitive Creed or the primitive 
Church than the doctrines of the Gospel have with those of the 
law. In antiquity, the main aspect in the economy of redemption 
contains Christ, the Son of God, the author and dispenser of all 
grace and pardon, the Church His living representative, the 
sacraments her instruments, bishops her rulers, their collective 
decisions her voice, and Scripture her standard of truth. In the 
Roman schools, we find St. Mary and the Saints the prominent 
objects of regard and dispensers of mercy, purgatory or indul- 
gences the means of obtaining it, the Pope the ruler and teacher 
of the Church, and miracles the warrant of doctrine. As to the 
doctrines of Christ’s merits and eternal life and death, these are 
points, not denied (God forbid!) but taken for granted and passed 
by in order to make way for others of more present, pressing and 
lively interest. ‘That a certain change then in objective and ex- 
ternal religion has come over the Latin, nay, and in a measure the 
Greek, Church, we consider to be a plain historical fact; a change 
indeed not so great as common Protestantism, for that involves a 
radical change of inward temper and principle as _ well, as indeed 
its adherents are sometimes not slow to remind us, but a change 
sufficiently startling to recall to our minds, with very unpleasant 
sensations, the awful words, “ Though we, or an angel from 
heaven, preach any other Gospel unto you, than that you have 
received, let him be accursed.” 

So much on the difficulty on the ‘side of Rome; now let us 
consider the difficulty on our side :—it is this. The Church was 
intended to be one kingdom or polity in all lands: this is its 
mark, or note. Now there is a body mainly answering to this 
description, the communion of Rome, lineally descended from 
the ancient Church, and in possession of her territory. If there 
be a Church now, in nature and office like the ancient Church, 
and like her image in prophecy, the Roman communion, it will 
be urged, and nothing but a Roman, is it. If there be notes of 
the Church now, such as there are in prophecy and in antiquity, 


she possesses them. If schism is the being cut off from the great . 


body of Christians, we are schismatical. If schism now be what 
schism was formerly, we are excommunicated from the grace of 
the Gospel. 

This being the state of the case on both sides, divines of our 
Church are forced, as if from necessity, to make light of separa- 
tion from Christendom, or to maintain that the few may be right 
and the many wrong; and divines of the Church of Rome are 
forced, by a like necessity, to make light of the judgment of an- 
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tiquity, or to maintain that revelation is progressive, and that 
Christians now know more than the Fathers. Thus Archbishop 
Laud says to Fisher, “ As for the number and worth of men, 
they are no necessary concluders for truth. Not number; for 
who would be judged by the many? the time was when the Arians 
were too many for the orthodox.”—p. 302. His antagonist, on 
the other hand, says ‘‘ We acknowledge all due respect to the 
Fathers, and as much (to speak modestly) as any of our adver- 
saries’ party, But they must pardon us, if we prefer the gene- 
ral interpretation of the present Church, before the result of any 
man’s particular fancy.”—Stilling fleet’s Grounds, 1. v. § 19. 
On the one hand Anglo-Catholics say ‘ Even though we were in 
schism, which we are not in, this is not a disadvantage, when faith 
is in danger;” and Roman Catholics say “ Even though we had in- 
novated, which we have not, this is not error, when the Church is 
the author of it.” Such is the difficulty on either side of the con- 
troversy. ‘There seems to be but the alternative of saying, on the 
one hand, that the Church Catholic can go wrong; on the other, 
that the faith of ages may be remodelled. It is a difficulty meet- 
ing every inquirer, which he must fairly look in the face and be 
content to begin with. And itis felt to be a difficulty by the two 
parties in the controversy ; by the Anglo-Catholic, as shown in 
the anxious endeavour of our divines, till the course of events 
made it hopeless, to fraternize with the Protestants of the conti- 
nent, which, considering the men who have evinced it, is quite 
unaccountable till we come to see what their sore point was in the 
discussion; and by Roman Catholics as is abundantly evidenced 
by their shufflings and shiftings to and fro on the question, whether 
they do or do not keep to antiquity. On this subject it is plainly 
impossible to get an intelligible answer from them; whether they 
have added to the articles of faith or not, go by the Fathers or 
not, keep to the ancient creed or not,—what they hold, what they 
do not hold, what is the true sense of their decrees, what their 
practical interpreters, and what the limits of interpretation. 

But now as to the respective views themselves, Roman and An- 
glican, the maintainer of the former has this advantage, that the 
fact which he alleges against us, want of Catholicity, is far more 
level to the apprehension of men in general than that which we 
allege against him, want of primitiveness, while the significancy 
of his fact is such as plausibly to throw discredit upon our con- 
trary fact, It is very obvious to the whole world that the Eng- 
lish Church is separated from the rest of Christendom ; it is not 
evident, except to a very few, that the faith of Rome is an addi- 
ton to the primitive. Again, suspicion is thrown on the allega- 
ton that it is an addition, by the aforesaid unquestionable fact that 
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far the greater part of Christendom denies the assertion. Our 
argument then has to sustain the disadvantage both of the certainty 
in fact, and the apparent cogency in reasoning, of their argument. 
And while the argument of the Romanists is thus practically effi- 
cient, it has a simplicity in its theory which is very plausible. It 
provides for the special difficulty which we urge against their religi- 
ous system, before we bring it; whereas ours does not similarly 
account for and dispose of the difficulty which they bring against 
our system, Roman Catholics urge against us that we are sepa- 
rated from Christendom ; now the fact of our keeping to the 
primitive faith has no tendency whatever to produce their deflec- 
tion from it, that is, to explain how it comes to pass that we are 
yractically estrange d from the great Christian body, On the other 
Leal, when we in turn urge against them that they have added to 
the faith, they are not unwilling in a certain sense to grant it ; 
they account for it by referring it to a cause recognized in their sys- 
tem,—to the power which they maintain is possessed by the great 
Christian body in matters of faith, of developing the faith. Their 
alleged fact, that they are the Church Catholic, serves to account 
for our alleged fact, that they believe more than the ancients. We 
bring little against them which is not at once solved on the suppo- 
sition of their assumption being true; they bring a charge against 
us which remains just where it was, thoagh our assumption be ever 
so much granted. Lt is still a difficulty how the great body of 
Christians should have gone wrong, even granting our assumption 
that they have; it ts no difficulty that the great body should have 
added to the faith, when we grant their assumption that they have 
the power. 

Yet, in spite of all this, they are in a difficulty, even in this 
portion of their theory, when it is narrowly considered,—not to 
go to other portions, which do not here come into notice, Allow- 
ing the Church Catholic ever so much power over the faith, 
allowing that it may add what it will, so that it does not contra- 
dict what has been determined in former times, yet let us come 
to the plain question, Does the Church, according to Roman- 
ists, know more now than the Apostles knew? Their theo 
seems to be that the whole faith was present in the minds of the 
Apostles, nay, of all saints at all times, but in great measure as a 
matter of mere temper, feeling, and unconscious opinion, or im- 
plicitly, not in the way of exact statements and in an intellectual 
form. All men certainly hold a number of truths and act on 
them, without knowing it; when a question is asked about them, 
then they are obliged to reflect what their opinion has ever been, 
and they bring before themselves and assent to doctrines which 
before were but latent within them. We have all heard of men 
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changing to so-called Unitarianism, and confessing on a review 
of themselves that they had been Unitarians all along without 
knowing it, till some accident tore the bandage off their eyes, 
In like manner the Roman Catholics, we suppose, would main- 
tain that the Apostles were implicit Tridentines ; that the Church 
held in the first age what she holds now; only that heresy, by 
raising questions, has led to her throwing her faith into dogmatic 
shape, and has served to precipitate truths which before were 
held in solution. Now this is all very well in the abstract, but 
let us return to the point, as to what the Apostles held and did, 
and what they did not. Does the Romanist mean, for instance, to 
tell us that St. Paul the Apostle, when he was in perils of robbers 
or perils by the sea, offered up his addresses to St. Mary, and 
vowed some memorial to her, if she would be pleased “ depre- 
cari pro illo filium Dei?” Does he mean to say that the same 
Apostle, during that period of his life when as yet he was not 
“perfect” or had “ attained,” was accustomed to pray that the 
merits of St. John the Baptist should be imputed tohim? Did 
he or did he not hold that St. Peter could give indulgences to 
shorten the prospective sufferings of the Corinthians in purga- 
tory? We do not deny that St. Paul certainly does bring out his 
thoughts only in answer to express questions asked, and accord. 
ing to the occasion; that St. John has written a Gospel as later, 
so also more dogmatic, than his fellow- Evangelists, in consequence 
of the rise of heresy. We do not at all mean to affirm that the 
sacred writers said out at one time all they had to say. ‘There 
are many things we can imagine them doing and holding which 
yet, in matter of fact, we believe they did not do, or did not hold. 
We can imagine them administering extreme unction or wearing 
copes. Again, there are many things which they cou/d neither hold 
nor do, merely from the circumstances of the times or the moment. 
They could not determine whether general councils might or 
might not be held without the consent of princes, or determine 
the authority of the Vulgate before it was written, or enjoin in- 
fant baptism before Christians had children, or decide upon the 
value of heretical baptism before there were heretics, and before 
those heretics were baptized. But still there are limits to these 
concessions ; we cannot imagine an Apostle saying and doing 
what Romanists say and do; can they imagine it themselves ? 
Do they themselves, for instance, think that St. Paul was in the 
habit of saying what Bellarmine and others say,—‘* Laus Deo et 
Virginique Matri?” Would they not pronounce a professed 
epistle of St. Paul’s which contained these words spurious on 
his one ground? 

It may be objected that this argument proves too much for 
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our purpose, since our doctrines also, as those of the Trinity 
and Incarnation, are developments; so that it may in turn be 
asked of us, did the Apostles hold the Athanasian doctrine, or, on 
the other hand, do we know more than they? We avow they 
did hold the Athanasian doctrine; they did hold those develop- 
ments which afterwards were incorporated in the Church system. 
There is no paradox in maintaining of any individual in the 
Apostles’ lifetime that he held them; for heresies arose while they 
were on earth, quite sufficient to lead to their holding and transmit- 
ting to the Church, views as explicit and formal as those which 
were afterwards recognized and adopted in councils and fixed in 
creeds; not to say that a mystery naturally leads the mind of it- 
self, without external stimulus, to trace it to its ultimate points, 
There is nothing strange then in maintaining that the Apostles 
held just what the after centuries held; it is natural that they 
should. On the other hand, there being nothing in the Apostles’ 
day to elicit the worship of St. Mary. or knowledge of purga- 
tory, which did not also exist in the ages immediately after them, 
and these ages not having these portions of Christian truth, (as Ro- 
manists say,) because there was nothing to elicit them, it would 
be very strange to maintain that the Apostles had what the cen- 
turies after them had not. If the arguinent of the absence of an 
external cause avails to account for the ignorance of the early 
Church, it is a reason for a similar ignorance on the part of the 
Apostles ; on the other hand, if the Apostles did teach the doc 
trines of purgatory or the worship of the saints, as Rome teaches 
them, it is incredible that they should not have transmitted them 
to the generations immediately following, As it is, the early 
Church not knowing, and the later knowing them, it is difficult 
to say which it is most congruous for such a system to maintain, 
that the Apostles did not know them, or that they did. 

To this must be added the exceeding and almost incredible 
boldness of saying that popes and bishops, nay private Chris- 
tians, know now, what Apostles did not know then; as if we are 
to St. Paul and St. John as they are to Moses. The feeling of 
this difficulty has led some Roman writers to the theory of a 
disviplina arcani in the Church, as if this would serve to extricate 
them from it, 

However, our object here is not to expose the difficulty which 
occurs in the Roman theory of the Church, but to solve that 
which is urged against our own, We said above that we consi- 
dered the English difficulty had not been sufficiently met, and 
we promised some remarks upon it, to which all that has hitherto 
been said is but introductory. 
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The difficulty is this: the Church being “ one body,” how can 
we, estranged as we are from every part of it except our own 
dependencies, unrecognized and without intercommunion, main- 
tain our right to be considered part of that body? ‘This is the 
objection: and in discussing it we are of course to put out of 
— the circumstance that our creed is sounder than the 

oman, For we are not stating the grounds on which we —_ 
aloof from Rome, but have to meet an incidental difficulty whic 
that keeping aloof involves. If indeed we considered that the 
Pope was Antichrist, and had denied the foundation of the faith, 
then indeed our keeping aloof would justify itself. If Rome is 
apostate, she has no longer claims on us as a Church; but while 
she is allowed to be a Church, she has claims. In this point or 
view it is, that the Ultra-Protestant theory, which sacrifices the 
Scripture promises made to the Church, becomes thereby much 
simpler than our own. It denies that the Church of Rome ezists, 
and so gets rid of the question why we are estranged from it; and 
this is why the theory that Rome is the Church of Antichrist was 
so popular at the time of the Reformation, It made short work 
with a number of questions, which else had been perplexing. It 
would be a similar simplification of the Roman theory if it gave 
up the Fathers. But while Rome, though not deferring to the 
Fathers, recognizes them, and England, while not deferring to 
the larger body of the Church, recognizes it, both Rome and 
England have a point to clear up. We are now to clear up our 
own; and, we repeat, it avails nothing towards doing so, to say 
that our faith is more ancient than the faith of Rome. Still the 
communion of Rome more nearly answers to the Church of the 
prophecies than ours. 

One point is received, one must be conceded, and one will be 
maintained by all Anglo-Catholics ;—that the Church is one is 
the point of doctrine; that we are estranged from the body of 
the Church is the point of fact; and that we still have the means 
of grace among us, is our point of controversy. ‘These points 
being settled, there are various ways of reconciling them, such 
as the following:—1. That intercommunion is not necessary to 
unity: 2, That, though it be, the absence of unity does not at 
once involve a state of schism: 3. That, though it do, yet that 
the grace of the ordinances is not necessarily suspended in a 
State of schism. Different minds will resign themselves to one 
or other of these solutions, or modify them by one another, ac- 
cording to their particular feelings and principles. What we are 
going to say on the subject will bear on them all, in a measure 
embrace them all, and therefore in turn is exposed to be modified 
by all and may be adapted to any of them; but, instead of fol- 
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lowing any one of them, is intended rather as a statement of the 
general view maintained by our divines, whatever be the more 
correct analysis of it. 

‘The Anglican view, then, of the Church has ever been this, that 
its portions need not otherwise have been united together for their 
essential completeness, than as being descended from one origi- 
nal. ‘They are like a number of colonies sent out from a mother 
country. Jerusalem was the mother Church, they all come from 
her; they are Churches in that they come from her, but they are 
not bound to any union together in order to be Churches, any 
more than branches of an extended family, or colonies of a mo- 
ther country, need have a common table or common purse in 
order to have the blood and name of their ancestor. ‘The Apos- 
tolical Succession is necessary in order to their possessing claim 
of descent; but, that being secured, each branch 1s bound to con- 
form to the country, and form alliance with the institutions, in 
which it finds itself, quite irrespectively of all the rest. Each 
Church is independent of all the rest, and is to act on the prinei- 
ple of what may be called Episcopal independency, except indeed 
so far as the civil power unites any number of them together. 
They are in consequence, as Churches, under the supremacy of 
the state or monarch whom they obey in temporals, and may be 
used by him as one of the functions of his government, as his 
ministers of public instruction. Further, it is a natural, though of 
course not necessary, consequence of this view of the Church to 
confine spiritual power to the sacramental or quasi-sacramental 
privileges. Ordination is the bishop’s prerogative; but every 
thing else save ordination comes from the king. The whole 
jurisdiction is his; his are all the spiritual courts; his the right 
of excommunication; his the control of revenues; his the organi- 
zation of dioceses; his the appointment of bishops. It is another 
extreme consequence of this theory, that our Church should have 
no relation with her own daughters in Scotland and America; 
nor was accounted as one Church with the Irish till the act of 
union in the beginning of this century, determining with the au- 
thority of Parliament that the established Insh Church was the 
Church of England in Ireland. It was this same extreme view 
upon which Cranmer acted upon the accession of Edward the 
Sixth, and which 1s expressed in the commission which be took out 
for his archbishopric. “ Whereas,” says the king, “ all authority 
of jurisdiction, and indeed jurisdiction altogether, that which 1s 
called ecclesiastical as well as secular, emanated from the first 
from the royal power as from a supreme head, and the source 
and spring of all magistracies within our kingdom, &c.: We 
decree that thou shouldst take our stead in the manner and form 
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below mentioned, and shouldst be licensed to ordain whomsoever 
within thy diocese of Canterbury thou shalt find fitting in cha- 
racter and learning, &c. &c.” Sometimes indeed this document 
has been supposed to claim to the king the power of ordination ; 
so extravagant an assumption has of course no connection with the 
theory under review; but the words need only be taken to mean, 
what has been usually held among us after Cranmer’s time,—that 
the Church, though really possessed of powers, is precluded from 
exercising them without the leave of the state, and has no juris- 
diction independent of it. Lord Thurlow, however, took a view 
of our Church’s theory still more extreme than this imputed to 
Cranmer, when he maintained, as is reported, against Horsley, 
that the Scotch Bishops were not Bishops, except by a play 
upon words, because they had not seats in the Flouse of Lords. 

These extravagances serve to illustrate the English theory 
even if it were only by way of contrast. But they also show 
what it will admit, without infringing its notion of what a Church 
consists in, If the Church is essentially one organized body in every 
age, then such an absorption of a branch of it into a nation is no~ 
thing else but a formal state of schism. If, on the other hand, 
her essence consists in her descent from the Apostles, such an 
absorption, or such a suspension of intercommunion with other 
branches as is consequent upon it, may be expedient or mexpe- 
dient, allowable or culpable, but does not touch the life of the 
Church, or compromise the tenure of its privileges. Each dio- 
cese 1s a perfect independent Church, sufficient for itself; and 
the communion of Christians one with another, and the unity of 
them altogether, lie not in a mutual understanding, intercourse, 
and combination,—not in what they do in common, but in what 
they are and have in common, in their possession of the Succes- 
sion, their Episcopal form, their Apostolical faith, and the use 
of the sacraments. Accordingly Stillingfleet says “ We have not 
separated from the whole Christian world in anything wherein 
the whole Christian world is agreed; but to disagree from the 
particular Churches of the Christian world in such things wherem 
those Churches differ among themselves, is not to separate from 
the Christian world, but to disagree in some things from such 
particular Churches... .. There can be no separation from 
the true Catholic Church but in such things wherein it is Catho- 
lie; now it is not Catholic in any thing, but what properly 
relates to its being a constitution.” —Grounds, i. 4, § 2. 

In this extract it is implied that mutual intercourse is but an 
accident of the Church, not of its essence. ‘The same view is 
strongly maintained by Barrow in his Discourse on the Unity of 
the Church. Prefacing it with a motto from Augustine, “ Non 
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habet charitatem Dei, qui ecclesie non diligit unitatem,” he 
proceeds to determine in what this unity consists : viz. first, im 
unity in faith; next, in mutual charity and good will ; thirdly, in 
the gift of one and the same spirit; fourthly, in the mystical 
body of Christ; fifthly, in the mutual intercourse of individual 
Christians, in mutual peace and love, in common works of piety 
and devotion, common prayer, Eucharist, conferences, and com- 
mon defence of the truth; sixthly, in agreement of all bishops in 
faith and good offices ; seventhly, in sameness of order and go- 
vernment ; ” eighthly, i in matters of prudential discipline. ‘Then 
he adds : 

“All these kinds of unity do plainly agree to the universal 
Church of Christ; but the question is, whether the Church is 
also necessarily, by the design and appointment of God, to be in 
way of external policy under one singular government or jurisdic- 
tion of any kind ; so as a kingdom or commonwealth are united un- 
der the command of one monarch or one senate? That the Church 
is capable of such an union, is not the controversy; that it is 
possible it should be so united, (supposing it may happen that all 
Christians may be reduced to one nation or one civil regiment ; 
or that several nations spontaneously may confederate and com- 
bine themselves into one ecclesiastical commonwealth, adminis- 
tered by the same spiritual rulers and judges according to the 
same laws), I do not question; that when in a manner all Chris- 
tendom did consist of subjects to the Roman Empire, the Church 
then did arrive near such an unity, I do not at present contest; 
but that such an union of all Christians is necessary, or that it 
was ever instituted by Christ, 1 cannot grant; and for my re- 
fusal of that opinion, [ shall assign diverse reasons.”—p. 449, 
ed. 1856. 

These reasons are, first, that Scripture nowhere insists on a 
political union, on “one monarch, or one senate, or one sanhe- 
drin, which is a pregnant sign that none such was then insti- 
tuted ;” next, that the Apostles took no pains to establish any 
such polity ; ; thirdly, that the Fathers “ do make the unity of the 
Church to consist only in these virtues of faith, charity, peace, 
not in this political union ;” fourthly, that it coud not be with- 
out a sovereign authority, which is nowhere established by Christ 
or His Apostles; fifthly, that the primitive state of the Church 
did not well comport with such an unity ;” sixthly, that the 
 adrovoula, or liberty of the Churches, long continued in prac- 
tice inviolate ;” seventhly, that such a political unity is unevan- 
gelical; eighthly, inconvenient; ninthly, needless; tenthly, not 
expedient for the design of Christianity ; eleventhly, not neces- 
sary to the idea of unity. 
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In the course of his remarks he lays down the following prin- 
ciple, which other writers have enlarged upon, and on which 
something shall here be said: ‘‘ The case of bishops was like that 
of princes; each of whom hath a free superintendence in his 
own territory, but for to uphold justice and peace in the world, 
or between adjacent nations, the intercourse of several princes is 
needful. The peace of the Church was preserved by commu- 
nion of all parts together, not by the subjection of the rest to one 
part.” This is a statement which writers like Dodwell and Hickes 
have illustrated with especial pains and fulness. They teach, 
agreeably with what has above been called the Anglican theory, 
that the Church is complete in one bishopric; that a number 
of bishoprics are but reiterations of one, and add nothing to the 
perfection of the system. As there is one Bishop invisible in 
heaven, so there is but one bishop on earth ; and the multitude 
of bishops are not acknowledged in the Gospel system as many, 
or as if, viewed as representatives of the Bishop invisible, they 
were capable of mutual relations one with another, but as being 
one and all shadows and organs of one and the same divine 
reality. If so, they are neither capable of direct communion one 
with another as bishops, nor of schism one from another, since 
their only communion as bishops is with Him whom they repre- 
sent, and they have communion with each other in and through 
Him; and while they have communion with Him, they have com- 
munion one with another, though they never saw, never acted 
with each other. It is true they can act with each other in 
synods, but then they form a sort of board of presbyters, or a 
council to Christ, as Ignatius views them. Considered as bishops, 
each is the ultimate centre of unity and independent channel of 
grace; they are all equal; and schism consists in separating from 
them, or setting up against them in their particular place. Intro- 
ducing one Church into the heart of another, or erecting altar 
against altar, is schism, in the ecclesiastical sense of the word, 
and forfeits the gifts of the Gospel: for it strikes at the principle 
of unity and touches the life of the Church. 

Such is the essence of unity, and the essence of schism; but 
an organized union of Churches, though proper and fitting, does 
not enter into the formal notion of a Church; and dissensions 
between Churches, though a breach of the law of love, as little 
avails to unchurch them, as lukewarmness or corruption of doc- 
trine, or ambition, or covetousness. Intercommunion is a duty 
as other duties, but is not the tenure or instrument of the com- 
munion between the unseen world and this; and much more 
the confederacy of sees and churches,—the metropolitan, patri- 
archal, and papal systems, are matters of expedience, or of 
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natural duty from long custom, or of propriety from gratitude 
and reverence, or of necessity from voluntary oaths and engage- 
ments, or of ecclesiastical force from the canons of councils, but 
not necessary in order to the conveyance of grace, or for fulfilment 
of the ceremonial law, as it may be called, of unity. Bishop 
is superior to bishop only in rank, not in real power; and the 
Bishop of Rome, the head of the Catholic world, is not the 
centre of unity, except as having a primacy of order. Accord- 
ingly, even granting for argument’s sake that the English Church 
violated a duty in the sixteenth century, in releasing itself from 
the Roman supremacy, still it did not thereby commit that spe- 
cial sin which cuts off from it the fountains of grace, and is called 
schism. It was essentially complete without Rome, and natu- 
rally independent of it; it had in the course of years, whether 
by usurpation or not, come under the supremacy of Rome, and 
now, whether by rebellion or not, it is free from it; and as it did 
not enter into the Church invisible by joining Rome, so it was 
not cast out of it by breaking from Rome. These were accidents 
in its history, involving, indeed, sin in individuals, but not affect- 
ing the Church as a Church. 

This view of the subject throws light upon the vath of supre- 
macy, Which declares that “ no foreign prelate hath or ought to 
have any jurisdiction, power, pre-eminence, or authority within 
this realm.” In other words, there is nothing in the Apostolic 
system which gives authority to the Pope over the Church, which 
it does not also give toa bishop. It is altogether an ecclesiasti- 
cal arrangement; not a point de fide, but of expedience, custom, 
or piety, which cannot be claimed as if the Pope ought to have 
it, any more than, on the other hand, the king could claim the su- 
premacy by divine right, the claim of both the one and the other 
resting not on duty or revelation, but on specific engagement. 
We find ourselves as a Church under the king now, and we obey 
him; we were under the Pope formerly, and we obeyed him. 
“ Ought” does not in any degree come into the question. 

Dodwell has illustrated the same subject at great length in his 
Discourse concerning one Altar and one Priesthood; and his 
treatise De Episcopo Unitatis principio, which is the seventh of 
his Cyprianic Dissertations. a the former of these he is led to 
comment on the language of St. Ignatius, as in the latter on that 
of St. Cyprian; both Fathers strongly confirming the view of unity 
which we have been drawing out, that Episcopal is the only di- 
vine jurisdiction, He begins the former by referring to the con- 
stitution of the Jewish Church, and observes that the Apostolical 


Fathers consider Christianity to be in point of worship and 


Church government, what it is in other respects also, nothing else 
than a mystical Judaism; that as baptism took the place of circum- 
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cision, so has the Bishop taken ihe place of the High Priest, and 
the Christian altar of the Jewish. Hence St. Clement of Rome 
deduces from the budding of Aaron’s rod the sacredness of the 
episcopal office under the Gospel, and from the subordination of 
the Temple hierarchy infers the necessity of the orders of the 
Christian ministry. He next shows that among the Jews the 
altar had ever been the symbol and centre of unity, and a set- 
ting up a rival altar the essential mark of schism. ‘This doctrine 
was first insisted on in their controversy with the Samaritans, and 
is sanctioned by our Lord in his discourse with the woman at the 
well. It was brought out into system by the Hellenistic Jews, 
who, on the ground of such commands as that made to Moses, to 
‘‘make all things according to the fashion showed him in the 
Mount,” held that the provisions of the Mosaic ritual were adum- 
brations of things unseen, and felt that there was some deep mystical 
sense under the letter; and, not having the true key which the Gos- 
pel afterwards supplied, made a conjectural interpretation, which at 
least serves to illustrate the true one ; ‘‘ they designed their visible 
altar,” he observes, “ as a means of communicating with that which 
was mystical and invisible. ‘They also allowed a mystical invisible 
priesthood of the Aéyos with whom they were to communicate by 
maintaining a communication with their visible priesthood.”—p. 
190. “ Accordingly He must be the invisible or spiritual Hiero- 
phanta and Priest, performing invisibly all that was visibly trans- 
acted by the High Priest in their visible ministry. He was to 
assist in the invisible ideal altar, and to offer up mystical sacri- 
fices, as the High Priest did visible ones on the visible altar. 
The title of ’Apysepeds is accordingly given to the Adéyos,” by 
Philo. ‘ And the High Priest in going into the Holy of Holies 
personated the entrance of the Aéyos into heaven, according to 
the reasoning of the author to the Hebrews.” —pp. 204, 205, 
Dodwell then goes on to show that bishops have taken the place 
of the High Priest in a similar but still higher office than was 
ascribed by the Hellenists to the latter, as if in fulfilment of our 
Lord’s words, that not Sichem only and Jerusalem, but that 
in every city everywhere there should be a temple and altar, a 
priest and sacrifice of its own, St. Clement’s implied testimony 
to the continuance of the Jewish ritual in a spiritual form under 
the Gospel, has been mentioned. Dodwell argues the same, at 
length, from the book of Revelations and St. Ignatius’s Epistles. 
In the inspired Apostle’s prophecy, the Almighty is described with 
seven spirits around His throne; and, in like manner, our Lord 
is represented with seven stars and seven candlesticks, or seven 
churches with their bishops, who are the messengers between 
Christ and His people, as the spirits are between God and the 
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world, But again, the bishop in his turn was attended, according 
to the ancient rule, by seven deacons, to signify that he was not 
only the messenger but the representative or type of our Lord, or 
that he was to the Church on earth what God was in the Church in 
Heaven. That the deacons answer to the angels or spirits is 
plain from such passages as Heb. i. 14, where the latter are called 
“ ministering” or diaconic “ spirits ;” or again, from Zech. in. 
9, iv. 10, where they are called “ the eyes of the Lord which run 
to and fro through the whole earth,” words which exactly describe 
both the title and office of deacons in the early Church. Since 
then the deacons represent the angels, it follows that, in like man- 
ner, the bishop to whom they minister represents Christ. And in 
order to preserve this mystical meaning, great stress was laid in 
primitive times on the number of the deacons being neither more 
nor less than seven. Seven were appointed by the Apostles at their 
first institution ; seven, according to tradition, was the number 
appointed by St. Mark at Alexandria; seven were in use at 
Rome not only in the pontificate of Cornelius, but even as late 
as the age of Sozomen. And the council of Neocesarea im- 
posed it as a universal rule, whatever was the size of each 
Church. ‘This leads us to understand the high language im 
which bishops are spoken of in St. I[gnatius’s Epistles. Directly 
we comprehend that there is a correspondence between the celes- 
tial and ecclesiastical hierarchy, words, which at first sight seem 
extravagant, have their legitimate and sufficient meaning; and 
still more so when it is considered that the especial sin he is 
warning his brethren against is schism, for if the bishop be 
Christ's representative the effect of separating from the bishop is 
thus simply shown to be a separating from Christ. For instance, 
he says, ‘ Jesus Christ, our inseparable life, is the mind of the 
Father; like as the bishops, appointed through all coasts of the 
earth, are according to the mind of Jesus Christ."-—Eph.3. “A 
man is not misleading this his visible bishop but is trifling with 
the Bishop Invisible; and so the question is not with flesh but 
with God, who seeth the secrets."— Magn. 8. “ Likewise let all 
men give heed to the deacons, as to Jesus Christ, as also to the 
bishop as to the Son of the Father, and to the presbyters as to a 
council of God and as a company of Apostles, without these the 
name of Church is not.”—Trall, 3. In the last passage pres- 
byters are added as typifying the Apostolic College, and complet- 
ing the hierarchy; agreeably to St. John’s vision of the heavenly 
Presence above, where before the throne were “ seven lamps of 
fire burming, which are the seven spirits of God,” and ‘ round 
about the throne four and twenty elders sitting,” emblematical of the 


College of Apostles, (doubled, as St. Clement of Alexandria says, 
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to show the interest which Gentiles as well as Jews had in them,) 
and of the presbyterate, because they have the sacerdotal symbol 
of “vials full of odour, which are the prayers of saints.” Such is 
the substance of this work of Dodwell’s, which has surely much 
solid and cogent matter, even if there is something of fancifulness 
or refinement in parts; the object of it being to urge upon Dis- 
senters the necessity of conformity, without being forced to carr 
on the argument to conclusions favourable to the Church of 
Rome, and this, by the maintenance of the simple principle that 
Bishops every where, and not the Pope, are the elementary cen- 
tres of unity. 

In his Cyprianic Dissertations he discusses the subject more 
immediately in relation to the Romanists. It is well known that 
St. Cyprian has written a treatise on the Unity of the Church, 
besides various Epistles on the same subject, with a view of meet- 
ing an error of his day, that in the case of the lapsed the com- 
munion of martyrs was efficacious and saving, even though the 
bishop refused to reconcile them to the Church. He insists in con- 
sequence, in the works in question, on there being one Church ; 
on the Catholic Church; on the instrumentality of Cornelius, the 
then Bishop of Rome, in uniting men with the Church; on St, Peter 
as the principle of unity, and on similar topics. Now the ques- 
tion between us and the Romanists is, whether the Church spoken 
of in which is salvation, is the particular and local Church every- 
where, (or, again, the abstract Church of which the local is the rea- 
lization under the bishop,) or whether it is the literal and actual 
extended communion of all Christians every where viewed as one 
body under the supremacy of the Pope. Dodwell maintains the 
former side of the alternative, that the whole Church is, (if the 
expression may be allowed,) crystallized out of a number of in- 
dependent organic and complete units. Schism then, in its formal 
sense, is not the separation of Church from Church, which when 
separated from each other are still perfect, but a laceration of the 
organic structure of the particular Church itself, In proof of 
this view he urges St. Cyprian’s remarkable words, “ Episcopa- 
tus unus est, cujus a singulis iz solidum pars tenetur.”* ‘The epis- 
copate is one which each bishop shares in fullness, or “‘ so shares 
as to have a full interest in it.” Again, his definition of a Church 
is “a people united to a priest, and a flock adhering to its pastor.” 
—Ep.69. Accordingly, as this illustrious Father proceeds, ‘ the 
Bishop is in the Church and the Church in the Bishop; and 
whoever are not with the Bishop are not in the Church;” where 
“the Bishop” cannot mean the Pope, and, therefore, “ the 
Church” means the Church under the Bishop ; that is, the local 
or integral Church, Again, elsewhere he uses the word “ Bishops” 
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in the plural. “ Let them only remain outside the Church, who 
have receded from the Church. Let them only be apart from the 
Bishops, who have rebelled against the Bishops.”—Lp. 43. And 
elsewhere he says, that “heresies and schisms have ever had their 
rise in disobedience to the priest of God, and neglect of the one 
priest in the Church at the time, one judge at the time, in the place 
of Christ.”—Ep. 59. So much may be argued from the passages 
themselves ; but what decides the matter is, that in these and 
similar letters Rome does not come into the controversy, the 
matters spoken of relating to Africa. 

The circumstance is decisive of his meaning, also, when he 
speaks of the see of St. Peter, Cathedra Petri, and claims autho- 
rity for it. In one place he so speaks with reference to Corne- 
lius, Bishop of Rome, whom he supports in preference to Nova- 
tian, as filling ‘the place of Peter, and the rank of the sacer- 
dotal see.”— Ep. 40. But elsewhere he uses the same language 
writing to his people in condemnation of Felicissimus, the African 
schismatic : “ God is one, and Christ is one, and the Church 
one, and the see one founded by the Lord’s voice upon Peter,” 
This plainly shows that he considers St. Peter’s authority not as 
bound up in the see of Rome only, but as extending to all 
bishops. He does not speak of him merely as the local Bishop 
of Rome, but as the type of all bishops, and as if ruling in 
every see all over Christendom. And every Bishop is St. Peter's 
successor: and separating from St. Peter does not mean separa- 
tion from Rome, but from the local see wherever a man finds 
himself; though it was natural, of course, that since that Apostle 
had a more intimate connexion with Rome than with other places, 
that when St. Cyprian speaks of Rome, he should especially be 
led to mention St. Peter. But the most certain proof that by 
St. Peter’s see Cyprian did not mean to designate Rome, or by 
his authority the Papal power, is contained in the history of his 
own controversy with Pope Stephen on the subject of heretical 
baptism. Had he so accounted him to be the one Bishop in the 
Church, as the Roman interpretation of these passages requires 
he should, he never would have spoken of Stephen’s ‘ obstinatio,” 
or, as it would seem he did, as being the translator of Firmilian’s 
letter, of his ‘ audacia et insolentia.” But if by the “ supremacy 
of Peter” is not meant to designate the power of the Pope, it re- 
mains that it must designate that of the Bishop. 

Aud here we may be content to end our description of what 
may be specially called the Anglican theory of ecclesiastical unity, 
viz, that each Church is naturally independent of every other ; 
each bishop a complete channel of grace, and ultimate centre of 
unity; and all unions of see with see but matters of ecclesiastical 
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arrangement; further, that no jurisdiction but the episcopal is of 
divine right; and further still, as some have carried it, that all ju- 
risdiction belongs by right to the temporal sovereign, as the su- 
preme governor of the Church, the sole agent in every spiritual act 
beyond ministry of the word and sacraments, and the sanction and 
permissive author even of that ministry. 

But now comes this difficulty; that, distinct and satisfactory as 
the above theory appears to be, being consistent in itself, and 
founded on the doctrine of St. Ignatius and St. Cyprian, it 
would certainly seem as if St. Augustine did not hold it, or 
rather held a doctrine more nearly approaching to the Roman, 
as though the principle of unity lay not in each individual bishop 
but in the body of the Church, or, if in any one bishop, in the 
Pope ; and as though the union of Church with Church were not 
amere accident, but of the essence of ecclesiastical unity—not 
for the sake of convenience or piety, but as a sacramental form ; 
and schism therefore were separation from this one whole body, 
and from this or that bishop only as far as he was the organ or 
representative of all bishops, or of the Bishop of Rome. 

Now that it is so strong a duty for the whole Church to be in 
active communion together, that it can hardly be made too strong, 
and can hardly be exaggerated before the event of separation, 
we do not doubt. So strong we feel the duty to be, that, while 
it would be shocking and wrong to contemplate a state of exten- 
sive and lasting disunion before it happened, it also would be right 
to consider the consequences of it, did it happen, to be greater 
than we could master,—so awful as to be vague. It would not 
he wholesome or pious, it would perhaps mark a bold and a cold 
heart, even to think to set about determining, before the event, 
whether or not the friendly intercourse of branch with branch 
was or was not of the essence of Church unity. We trust, then, 
nothing we have said above will be taken to countenance the 
miserable notion that Church may stand aloof from Church 
without sin;. sin somewhere or other; and, in the deplorable 
controversy which is our main subject, without sin in Rome, sin 
in us, or sin in both. The simple question is, whether the sin 
goes so far as to violate the primary notion, the essence of the 
Church; whether all that remains when this intercommunion is 
broken, the communion of succession, doctrine, temper, warfare, 
and the like, go for nothing; whether they may not be enough, 
in the sight of a merciful Master, to allow of His continuing that 
secret intercourse in heart and spirit, of Christians so divided, 
both with each other and with the dead, through and in Him, 
which is the true communion of saints, and the substantial unity 
of the Church. We are far from intending to disparage the duty 
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of visible active communion; we can understand the great doc- 
tors of the Ancient Church, raising it ever so high ; but Christians 
now are in a different position from theirs, a position which they 
could not without a fault have realized to themselves; and it 
comes upon us,—not as a cold hearted or curious speculation, or 
the inquiry of those who would fain to go to the very verge of 
safety, and who bend the stick with no fear except that of actually 
breaking it,—to ask whether or not that state of estrangement from 
the great Christian body,—in which we find ourselves, not into 
which we brought ourselves,—which we are kept in, first by our 
duty to our own particular Church, next by the terms of commu- 
nion which Rome inforces on all who would be at peace with 
her—whether this state is or is not formal schism, and an utter 
severance of us from the fountains of divine grace? We are 
forced to do, what the opposers of the profligate Arians or the 
fanatical Donatists had no need to do—to investigate the essence 
of the Church, and the elementary idea of unity, in order to ascer- 
tain what our duty is in certain painful circumstances in which 
we find ourselves. 

We are neither then for disallowing the duty of what Barrow 
calls somewhat invidiously “ political union,” among Churches, 
for which, “ brotherly,” we think, would be a better word; nor 
can we complain of the holy Fathers in their more happy state 
for speaking strongly of its importance, nay so strongly as at first 
sight to smite ourselves, We will thank them for their severity, 
knowing that we deserve stripes, and will smile under their unin- 
tentional blows, not taking our chastisers to mean more than they 
surely need, not resenting their chastisement pettishly, not rising 
against their authority, but gaining a lesson from them, and meekly 
thanking them for it. Sweet are the wounds of a friend ;—it is 
better to listen to honest words though harsh, than to be offended 
at them on the one hand, or to explain them away on the other. We 
experience this every day in common matters; our truest friends 
often little sympathise with us, nay, hurt us, but they give good 
advice, and if we are wise, we follow it: let us look at St. Au- 
gustine as one of such free-spoken guides, not less valuable 
because he could not foresee, or enter into the miserable condi- 
tion in which we find ourselves. 

It is certain then that Augustine does explain St. Cyprian 
differently from Dodwell. The famous passage in St. Cyprian’s 
De Unitate, ‘ Tear the ray from the sun’s substance, unity will not 
admit this division of light; break the branch from the tree, it 
will not bud when broken; cut off the channel from the spring, 
the channel will dry up;” which Dodwell applies only to the 
episcopal and diocesan unit, Augustine unhesitatingly inter- 
prets of the body of the universal Church, “ Ecclesia universa 
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toto terrarum orbe diffusa.”—contr. Cresconium Donat. ii, 33. 
And it seems to be a fixed notion with him, that the universal 
Church is right in a quarrel with a particular Church, that the 
universal Church is that which is dilused through all countries, 
and that “diffused,” an expressive word, includes the idea of 
active communion, as being analogous to life or blood in the 
animal body. He says that the great difficulty of the Donatists 
began ‘ posteaquam ipsis rebus experti sunt cum Caciliano per- 
manere communionem orbis terrarum, et ad eum a transmarinis 
Ecclesiis communicatorias litteras milti, non ad illum quem sibi 
scelerate ordinaverant.”—Ibid. Ep. 43, 19,ad Glorium. And he 
lays down this as a general principle, “ The whole does ever, by 
the best of rights, take precedence of the parts.”——--De Bapt. contr. 
Donat. ii. 14. And in like manner, he elsewhere says, “ Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum.”—Contr. Epist. Parmen. ii, 24. 

Now let us for a moment grant this in the general, without going 
on to the consideration of the limitgtions by which the concession 
is to be guarded. Letus grant it, and what is the inference from 
it? why, this, which is never to be lost sight of in the controversy, 
to which it will be profitable here to draw attention, and which 
Gallican divines have not been slow in urging, that Catholicity, 
and not the Pope, is the essence of the Church. This argument, 
whatever embarrassment it may give to us, is at least fatal to the 
Ultramontanes, and if it galls us, as separate from Christendom, 
releases us from the special quarrel which we have with Rome. 
This, it is conceived, is practically no small advantage, and may 
be proved so as time goes on; for, after all, Rome has but a party 
in the Roman Catholic Church, though it has the active party ; 
and much as the Church and that party have been in times past, 
and are still, identified, yet it is something to find that what the 
English Church wants of perfect Catholicity, supposing it to 
—_ any thing, may be supplied without going all the way to 

ome. 

The point in question has been drawn out with great care by 
Launoy (vide especially Epistles, v. 1, vii. 13), in the latter of 
which he attacks the doctrine of Bellarmine and Canisius, who, 
he contends, have introduced a new definition of the Church 
unknown to former times, Bellarmine detines it to be “ a con- 
gregation of men bound by common profession and sacraments, 
under legitimate pastors, especially the Pope: ” ‘* coetus ho- 
minum ejusdem Christiane fidei professione et eorundem sacra- 
mentorum communione colligatus sub regimine legitimorum 
et precipue unius Christi in terris Vicariit Romani 

ontificis.” tn opposition to this view, Launoy contends that 


its simple definition is ‘ coetus” or “ congregatio fidelium,” 
NO, Lill.—JAN. 1840. F 
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the supremacy of the Pope not being of its essence; a view, 
let it be observed, between that of our divines who consider 
each particular diocese to be the perfect Church and the bishop 
its essence, and the Ultramontane which makes the extended 
Church one unit, and the Pope its essential principle. He 
ebserves that in Scripture, the main idea of a Church is a united 
congregation; for instance, “ all this assembly shall know that 
the Lord saveth not with sword and spear.” Universa Ecclesia. 
—1 Sam. xvii. 47. ‘*O sing unto the Lord a new song ; let the 
congregation of saints praise him.” Ecclesia sanctorum, or coetus 
fidelium.—Ps. exlix. 1. “If a man know not bow to rule his 
own house, how shall he take care of the Church of God,” or the 
multitude under his rule-—1 Tim. im. 5. And that this defini- 
tion is acknowledged by the Fathers, Launoy shows at length, 
For instance, by Justin, “men many in number, are called by ¢ vn 
name (the Church), as if they were one thing.”— Tryph, 42. 
Clement of Alexandria defines the Church “ the. congregation of 
the elect."—Strom. 6. ‘The same intercommunion is implied b 
Ireneus when he speaks of the Church as “ cherishing the faith 
all over the earth, as in one house, as though she had one soul, 
one heart, and preaching it most concordantly as though she had 
one mouth.” — Her, x1. 51. Isidore of Pelusium defines the 
Church to be “ a collection of holy men brought together on a 
right faith, and the best rules for living.”—ii. 246. Cy rril of Alex- 
andria, “ the city of God” to be “ as though a somnsin territory 
and region of men sanctified and enriched by unity in God 
through the Spirit.”—In Mic. v. § 49. And Theodoret, * the 
company of those who believe.’-—In 1 Tim. in. fin. 657. Gre- 
gory the Great says that “ the Holy Church consists in the unity 
of believers, as our body is united by the framework of its limbs.” 
—In Job. xix. § 43. Now, however expressions such as these 
tell against the Pope as a visible head of the Church, they surely 
must in fairness be taken also to show that, in the opinion of the 
writers, perfect church communion consists not only in union 
with a common invisible Head, but in communion with each 
other,—that sufficient as the Episcopate may be for the essence, 
or 73 Sy of a particular Church, yet for the & tv or health, it 
should be united in bonds of active intercourse with all its fellow 
branches. 

The same conclusion would result still more strongly, did 
we, instead of quoting passages from the Fathers which speak 
of the Church, adduce such as speak of branches which are es- 
tranged from it. But we need not say more on the point, except 
to remark, by the way, what is not a little curious, that our 19th 
Article on the face of its wording prefers the Gallican, to what 
we have above called the Anglican definition of unity, speaking 
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of the Church as “ccetus fidelium, in quo verbum Dei purum 
predicatur, et sacramenta quoad ea que necessario exiguntur 
” If these words 
are to be strictly construed by the light of such passages as Lau- 
noy brings from a multitude of antecedent writers against Bellar- 
mine, our Reformers held but one Church in the world, and en- 
tertained the idea of intercommunion, reciprocity, and mutual 
understanding, in short, political union, as the perfection of eccle- 
siastical unity. 

It will be asked then, admitting as much as this, how do we 
escape from the conclusion which would seem to follow, and which 
St. Austin especially as the spokesman of other Fathers seems to 
urge upon us, that the English Church is cut off from the Catho- 
lic body, a ray from the sun, a branch from the tree, a channel 
from the fountain? By such considerations and facts as the fol- 
lowing, which will be seen to be tenable without any breach of 
respect and piety towards those holy men, to whom both Roman 
Catholics and ourselves appeal. 

Now, first, the one Church was in the days of the Fathers, in 
matter of fact, in a state of perfect intercommunion; it is not 
then at all wonderful, rather it could not be otherwise, especially 
as such a state was a fulfilment of prophecy, that they should ap 
peal to that fact as a mark of its divine origin. It was a mark 
of the true Church; the only question is, whether it was an indis- 
pensable mark of truth, an essential condition, the absence of 
which was fatal. While it existed it was a divine witness ; but it 
might possibly be removable, and the Church and the truth it 
taught might so far be obscured. While the Jewish Temple re- 
mained that Temple was a proof of God’s faithfulness to the Jews ; 
its demolition was a trial, “they saw not their tokens ;” but Israel 
was aholy people notwithstanding. And in the same way we 
may be part of the Church, even granting, for argument’s sake, that 
as fur as this particular note is concerned, we have it not in the 
degree in which the Roman Church has it. There are various 
notes of truth of various cogency; the only question is, what is 
the essential note ; because intercommunion is an important one, 
itdoes not follow that the essence of the Church does not lie in the 
possession of Apostolic succession. Before the notes were im- 
paired the question of comparison between them would not arise. 
One might seem as strong as another. 

Again, the circumstance that a particular note of the Church lay 
against a party, would of course be an especially strong presump- 
lion against that party; and the Fathers, as was natural, treated 
What was mainly an antecedent probability as if it rose to the 
fulness of a principle ; and because it was to be expected that 
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the great body of the Church should always be in the right, they 
laid it down as a general truth that it would be so. Nothing 
surely is more likely than that the unanimous opinion of ninety- 
nine persons in a matter in which they can judge should be more 
correct than the contrary opinion of thehundredth. Might not one 
say, Ninety-nine witnesses are sure to be right, without deciding 
that in practice the minority must for certain be in the wrong. 
We have such maxims as, cuique credendum in arte sua; yet 
no one would take such as rigorous regulations which admitted of 
no exception, All moral propositions are but general ; nor is it 
any paradox to urge this consideration in ecclesisastical matters. 
It is hard upon the Fathers to convert their presages and vatici- 
nations into unchangeable truths, as if earthly things might not 
in turn be their subject-matter as well as heavenly. It is hard 
upon St. Augustine to suppose that his striking and beautiful prin- 
ciple against the Donatists, ‘ securus judicat totus orbis,” was 
intended as a theological verity equally sacred as an article in the 
Creed. 
So many instances of this may be produced in illustration as 
to make selection difficult. For example, it is a great principle 
of the Fathers, recognized by the Church of Rome, to prefer 
what is old to what is novel; yet, as they themselves maintain, the 
Church has power of altering or renovating in matters of discipline. 
They have dropped the practice of infant communion, they have 
prohibited the cup to the laity, they have enforced celibacy on the 
clergy; they will not, we conceive, deny that in these points they 
have not thought the apostolic age their necessary rule. Now might 
we not bring against them the great maxims of the Fathers about 
standing in the old ways with equal cogency, to say the least, as 
they urge us with St. Austin’s maxim about the authority of the orbis 
terrarum. Might we not insist on the “ antiquitati inharendum,” 
nihil innovandum nisi quod traditum est,” ta apxaia xpurelra, 
and the like, as at once condemning them out of their own 
mouths? and how will they show themselves consistent except by 
such distinctions and explanations as we feel it equitable to adopt 
in the case of their charge against us? Or, again, how does the 
decision of Vincent of Lerius, “ Quid si novella aliqua contagio, 
non jam portiunculam tantum, sed éotam pariter Ecclesiam comma- 
culare conetur! tune item providebit ut antiquitati inhereat,”— 
how does it stand with the “ securus judicat” of Augustine, if we 
are bent on pressing the letter rather than the drift of the 
Fathers?) Or again, how shall we account for Lactantius’s “that 
is the true Catholic Church in qué est confessio et panitentia,” or 
Jerome's ‘ ecclesia ibi est, ubi fides est,” unless we understand 
them, not as strict definitions, but as great and general truths, 
useful for the occasion, elicited by the presence of the Novatian 
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or Arian heresy? Or again, the words above quoted from Au- 
gustine, in which he says that the part must yield to the whole, 
run thus: “ Et concilia posteriora prioribus apud posteros prepo- 
nuntur, et universum partibus semper jure optimo preponitur.” 
Is the Church of Rome willing to stand by both clauses, and, 
while the English convocation yields to a general council, to su- 
persede the Council of Trent by a council yet to come? Or, if 
the former clause need limitation, why not the latter? Or again, 
it is well known what jealousy and dislike were felt by the early 
Church of dialectics, rhetoric, and the kindred sciences. Aris- 
totle was looked upon as the teacher of all that was unfit for a 
Christian to hold. ‘That miserable Aristotle!” says ‘Tertullian, 
“who invented dialectics, the art of building up and pulling 
down.” De Praescr.7. Nazianzen speaks of “the artifice of Aris- 
totle’s art as among the plagues of Egypt.”— Orat. 26. Je- 
rome says, that “ the dialecticians, whose master is Aristotle, pass 
whole days and nights in asking and answering questions, giving 
or accepting a thesis, stating, proving, concluding.”—Jn Tit, ii. 9. 
Faustinus, the Luciferian, calls Aristotle the Bishop of the Arians; 
and Damascene says that the Monophysites made him a thirteenth 
Apostle, All parts of the Church unite in condemning him and 
his art; we have a consensus veterum on the subject, and the 
general feeling is summed up by Ambrose in the beautiful 
apothegm, * Non in dialecticé complacuit Deo salvum facere po- 
pulum suum.” Now philosophical and undeniable as the state- 
ment is, would it not be altogether preposterous to take it as a 
necessary truth in the letter, instead of a truth relative to the 
thing spoken of, heresy; to deny that reasoning 1s of any use In 
theology, forbid the study of dialectics, and bring up an array of 
Fathers against Aristotle in defence of such a proceeding ? Would 
it be wise or satisfactory upon this basis to denounce the dialec- 
tical labours of these very Fathers in theology, and (what is more 
to the purpose) the works of the schoolmen, and to cherish and 
make much of St. Ambrose’s dictum, as supplying a safe rule 
and guide in matters of faith, to the sacrifice of creeds, to the 
triumph of infidels, and the utter dissolution of the Church? Not 
less unreasonable surely is it to make a saying of St. Augustine 
the turning point of our religion, and to dispense with all other 
truths that we may take it in the letter. 

But here another instance occurs, which it would be superfluous 
to add, except that it carries us out from these disputes about 
syllables, into a wider and more generous line of thought. When 
We object to the Romanists that their Church has changed in the 
course of years, they not unfrequently acknowledge it, and are 
philosophical on the subject. ‘They say that all systems have 
their development ; that nothing begins as it ends; that nothing 
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can come into the world totis numeris, that the seed becomes a 
tree, and the child a man, And they urge, moreover, that the 
full grown fulfilment, to superficial observers, necessarily seems 
different to what it was in its rudiments, just as a friend, not 
seen for many years, is strange to us at first sight, ull, by 
degrees, we catch the old looks, or the well-remembered tones, 
or the smile or the remark, which assure us that, with whatever 
changes of age or circumstance, he is the same. And so upon 
the present Church of Rome, its advocates grant that time has 
brought changes—that many things have been introduced which 
once were not; that the internal principles of the Church may have 
developed disproportionably compared with what they once were. 
The relation of people to bishop, or of bishop to pope, or of 
pope to council, is not what it was; but so a child’s face changes 
into a man’s; the features are variously enlarged; what was 
prominent, retires; what was not a feature, becomes the ruling 
expression of the countenance ; yet the face is the same, and the 
child is the man. They will grant perhaps that the papacy 1s a 
development; but why, they ask, should not this be intended ? 
why should it not be intended that, saving the Church and its 
faith, her internal constitution should determine in a monarchy, as 
the Mosaic polity might be intended in the counsels of Divine 
Wisdom to end in a dynasty of kings? And how groundless and 
peevish it is, they say, on such grounds to find fault with the 
Roman Catholic Church, as if it had departed from antiquity and 
forfeited its trust! We think there is a great deal of force in this 
view ; it does seem to reconcile one to much that otherwise it is 
difficult to comprehend in the history of religion; only we would 
propose to carry it out a little further, Why should it not be the 
intention of Divine Providence, as on the one hand, still to re- 
cognize His Church when contracted into a monarchy, so also 
not to forsake her when relaxed and dissolved again in a number 
of aristocratic fragments? why may not the impieties of the 16th 
century have been overruled by His sovereign arm as well as the 
ambition and superstition of the 8th or the 11th?) Children grow 
to men, as the Romanist reminds us; but, in like manner, men 
grow old and wax feeble, and their limbs drag after them, and 
their voice falters; shall the decrepitude of the 19th century more 
interfere with the inward life and perfection of the Church than 
the inexperience and feebleness of the Antenicene era? Shall 
Dionysius be called the forerunner of Arius, yet in truth be a 
great saint? shall Cyprian live in the Church as a glorious 
martyr, though he erred in his controversy about baptism?! and 
shall the names of Andrews or Butler be erased trom the cata- 
logue, because they were in less intimate union than was abstract- 
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edly desirable with Christians of the south, or were prisoners in 
an Erastian court? It is surely unfair to carry on the development 
of the Church only just to the point which serves our purpose, 
and to be indulgent towards tyranny within it, while we make no 
allowance for insubordination. 

Now against this view of course will be brought to bear St. 
Austin’s doctrine already discussed, that the general Church’s 
judgment is final against particular branches, Here then we 
come to the point from which we seem to have digressed; for, 
granting he says so, still, just as he says the Church’s judgment 1s 
above its branches, so does he elsewhere insist on its being above 
the decision of the Pope. He makes it final both against indivi- 
dual branches and against the Pope; and, as his decision against 
the Pope is not reckoned by Romanists fatal to their theory of 
development, neither need his decision against individual branches 
be considered as fatal to our theory. We have already alluded to 
this deference of St. Austin to the Universal Church as amply dis- 
cussed by the learned Launoy, whose labours we here shall make 
use of, so far as quoting one or two passages, though Augustine’s 
judgment on the subject is too well known to need assistance from 
any controversial writer. For instance, he speaks in the following 
manner of Pope Stephen’s controversy with Cyprian about here- 
tical baptism : “ The obscurity of this question caused in the 
early ages uf the Church, before the ,schism of Donatus, such 
controversy and fluctuation, as far as peace would allow, in 
great men and endowed with great charity, that for a long while 
there was uncertainty in the decrees of councils in distinct places, 
until by a plenary council of the whole world the most sound 
view was confirmed to the removal of all doubt."-—De Bapt. 1.9. 
In his letter to Glorius and others, having said that Melchiades, 
the Pope of the day, had in council condemned Donatus, 
Augustine proceeds to say: “ Let us suppose that those bishops 
who gave sentence. at Rome, were not fair judges; there still 
remained a plenary council of the Universal Church, in which 
the cause might be argued against those very judges, in order 
that if they had been convicted of wrong judgment, their 
sentence might be reversed.” —Ep. 43, 19. And he thus speaks 
against Petilian, ‘ Whatever Marcellinus was, or Marcellus, or 
Silvester, or Melchiades” (these were Popes), “ or Mensurius, 
or Cecilian, and others, to whom in their defence they ob- 
ject what they please, this does nothing prejudice the Catholic 
Church diffused over the whole world ; we in no measure are vice 
torious in their innocence, in no measure are found guilty in 
their iniquity.”—De Unic. Bapt. 30. It is a plain matter of 
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fact then, that, as far as the constitution of the Church is concerned, 
the separation between Rome and England does not constitute so 
great a difference from the age of St. Cyprian, as does the ecclesi- 
astical monarchy of Hildebrand from the age of St. Augustine. 

On the whole then, it being considered that the dicta of the 
Fathers upon the temporal state of the Church are not to be taken 
as first principles, and that from the happy circumstances of their 
times the Fathers may have been led to lay an extreme stress 
upon the necessity of intercommunion as a condition of Church- 
manship, and that the Church may possibly be intended to bear 
a different appearance in different ages, and to wear her bridal 
ornaments and the signs of her rank, some at one time, some at 
another, and in consequence that branches estranged from the 
rest of the body, may, nevertheless be part of the body, let us 
proceed to show that what may possibly be, is probably, as 
regards the English Church. Dhirectly it is granted that active 
intercourse is not absolutely necessary as a note of the Church, 
leave is given for adducing other circumstances which may serve to 
evidence what intercourse would evidence, if it existed. We con- 
ceive then, that in spite of our being separated from Greece and 
Rome, shut up in ourselves and our dependencies, and looked 
coldly on or forgotten by the rest of Christendom, there is sufh- 
cient ground for still believing that the English Church is at this 
time the Catholic Church in England. 

Let it be considered then, first, that either we are the Catholic 
Church in England, or there is no Catholic Church here. There 
has been a Church here from the first, consisting of many sees ; 
those sees remain, they are filled ; the Church exists still ; it may 
be schismatical, or heretical, but here it is. If it be in heresy or in 
schism, then, as Romanists say, it certainly is not a true branch ; 
but then, if so, there is no other that is true. If so, England is 
lost to the Catholic world; no other bishops claim our sees. 
As far as the argument from visibility goes, if it be a fact that we 
are estranged from the continent, it is also a fact that we have 
nena of the thrones of Cuthbert, Becket, and Wykeham. 

s it probable that the noble line of Canterbury should be ex- 
tinct? has the blood of martyrs dried up, and the voice of con- 
fessors failed ? Have our cathedrals no living spirit in them, and 
is our hierarchy a form only, and not a power? Is it usual 
with Holy Church to retire where once she has stationed her- 
self? shall she suddenly leave a haunt frequented and illustrated 
by her presence through 1300 years? Shall Cranmer, if so be, 
single-handed, destroy the work of ages? So great, so monstrous 
au improbability, gives some weight of evidence on the other side 
that we are what our ancestors were. ‘The Romanists urge 
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against us as a providential badge that we dare not openly take 
the name of Catholic; and may we not retort that they too have 
not dared openly to fill our sees, and that the hand of Providence 
is seen in the fact? ‘They have given us possession ; we have it 
in the open face of day without rival interference from them ; and 
the matter is reduced to a question of opposite probabilities, 
whether we shall suppose active communion dispensable, or shall 
proceed utterly to extinguish the candlesticks of an old and 
famous Christian country, dear to Christendom. Well were it 
that they would look back upon the past, and show us some little 
love ‘‘for the Fathers’ sake.” Would that both parties would 
look back on that ancient time which they both claim as theirs, 
and would love each other in it! Would that our Fathers could 
plead somewhat for us in their affections, and bring them to 
relent from the cruel purpose with which they follow after us to 
destroy us ! 

They delight to compare us to the Donatists, but these surely 
were in a very different position. The Donatists had not pos- 
session ; their only tenure of existence was hatred and opposition 
to the rest of Christendom, They were forced to call the Catholic 
Church the “ scortum diaboli,” in order to justify their continuing 
a rival succession against her in their country, ‘They could not ac- 
knowledge her abroad, without betraying the cause of Donatus at 
home. It was a decisive argument against the Donatists, to say 
that the Church was prophesied of as Catholic, diffused over va- 
rious countries, and therefore could not be a Church which was all 
but shut upin Africa. ‘Their very principle of separation obliged 
them to deny that the Church elsewhere was the true Church ; 
for if so, why had they made a distinct and second succession in 
Africa? If the general Church was true, its African branch was 
true, and they were setting up a second Church without reason. 
It was a great inconsistency to say that the general Church was 
true and sound, yet not to join that branch of it which had been 
from the first among themselves. ‘This was the great absurdity 
of a Donatist bishop, famous in those times, of the name of 
Tichonius. He gave up his point, and yet did not give up his 
Church. If altar cannot lawfully be erected against altar, Au- 
gustine and his rival bishop at Bisee could not both be free 
from schism; yet Tichonius seemed to affirm it. On the other 
hand, though altar cannot be lawfully erected against altar, yet our 
bishops and those of France, ours and the German, ours and the 
Roman, may still both be free from schism. Nor would this 
view of the subject be affected, even were the Roman Catholics 
ill-advised enough at this time of day to fill our sees; for it 
would be absurd to suppose that at the end of three centuries 
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they could claim what they had abandoned. However, by the 
time they do so, we on the other hand, perchance, shall have 
succeeded in regaining the name of Catholic. 

Here another thought is suggested to us. We have been 
saying that, unless the English be a Catholic branch, the Church 
is defrauded of the orbis terrarum, This leads us to observe how 
much more real the fulfilment of the prophecies is on our inter- 
pretation than on the Roman. Insisting, as they do, on inter- 
communion as an essential mark of the Church, they are obliged 
to make its Catholicity in no small degree a mere fiction of law. 
Surely it is but a legal fiction that there is a Church in England, 
if the Roman communion be it, compared with the full and 
adequate truth of the proposition, supposing it be possible, in 
spite of the difference of faith and discipline between England 
and Rome, to call them one and the same Church, exteading into - 
the two countries. And this applies still more strongly to the 
case of the Greek Church; for in what sense can the Church of 
Rome be said to extend through the vast spaces of Russia except 
on that pen and paper plan which gives them an indefinite 
abundance of bishops in partibus infidelium? If then inter- 
communion be a note of -. Church, reality is one also; and 
if Roman divines would not have to create a territory by map- 
ping it, and to appropriate it by compasses, they must relax their 
ideas, high and primitive though they be, of the intercommunity 
and brotherly affection of the various portions of the present 
Catholic Church. 

But to return to our own. It is made an objection to us that 
we are not, and that we dare not call ourselves, Catholic ; as if 
the common sense of mankind and our own conscience gave 
judgment against us. Certainly the title has been principally 
cherished by us in a sort of disciplina arcani, not claimed but not 
abandoned ; and so far it has not served us as a note of the 
Church. We should have thought, however, that our Church’s 
being so often called Popish and Papistical by the world should 
have saved it from this reproach at the hands of the Romanists ; 
for what do the speakers mean, and what can the Romanists wish 
to understand by “ Popish,” but just the very same thing as Ca- 
tholic by another name? However, admitting the charge, which 
is hard as coming from them, still on the other hand it must be 
borne in mind as a very striking contrary fact, that if we do not 
possess the title Catholic, at least we have never borne the name 
of mortal man. Heretical and schismatical bodies are formed 
upon a certain doctrine, or begin in a certain leader. We have 
none such. What exact parallel is there to our position in former 
times? ‘The Donatists formed a large Church and spread through 
Africa, yet they were called from Donatus; if they are our proto- 
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types, why are we not called Cranmerites or Jewellists? The 
Monophysites got possession of whole districts, and might seem, 
if any, identified with the local Churches in them, yet they are 
named from Eutyches, from Severus, from Jacob, from Gai- 
anus, and from Theodosius ; not to mention their more common 
title of Acephali, which implies that at least a great portion of 
them had lost the succession altogether, If then our present for- 
feiture of the title Catholic be against us, our freedom from 
human title is for us, and is a note of the true Church, Surely a 
note, even in Bellarmine’s judgment, who thus speaks even when 
he is explaining the force of the word Catholic: “ Heretical 
sects,” he says, ‘‘ are branches or parts cut off from the tree of the 
Church,” “ ‘There is no heresy,” he continues, “ which does not take 
a name from some man as its author, and leave the name of Chris- 
tian to them from whom it departs.” And then he instances this 
by the words of Justin Martyr, who says, “‘ They (sectaries) are 
distinguished by surnames, called after individuals, according as 
each was the author of any new doctrine, some Marcionists, 
others Valentinians, others Basilidians, other Saturninians, others 
by other names from the first inventor of their respective doctrine.” 
—In Tryph. 35, ‘When men are called Phrygians or Marcionites, 
Xe.” says Lactantius, “ they cease to be Christians; for they 
have lost Christ’s name and put on human and foreign titles.”— 
Inst, iv. 30.‘ Never has people,” says Athanasius, “ received 
name from their bishops, but from the Lord in whom they be- 
lieved; even from the blessed Apostles, our teachers, we have 
not received titles, but from Christ we are and are called Chris- 
tians.”——Orat. 2, contr. Arian. ‘* Wherever you shall hear,” says 
Jerome, “ those who are called Christians, named not from the 
Lord Jesus Christ, but from any one else, as Marcionites, Valenti- 
nians, &c. know that it is not Christ’s Church, but the synagogue of 
Antichrist.”—Jn Lucif. fin. All this is almost prophetically fatal 
to Lutherans, Calvinists, Socinians and Wesleyans ; but for us it 
is a note of our Churchmanship, on Bellarmine’s own admission, 
that we are proof against it. But if Romanists among us still 
taunt us with our present loss of the name Catholic, as far as the 
world’s witness goes, then we take leave to remind them that if we 
have let slip “ Catholic,” at least we have kept “ Church,” which 
they have not; and thus we have a popular witness for us as well 
as they. It is a common reproach of theirs against us, that if we 
were to take St. Cyril’s test, and ask in the street for the ‘ Ca- 
tholic” place of worship, no one would dream of directing us to any 
but their’s. Now it has been retorted, truly and happily, that in 
like manner if they ask for the ‘“* Church,” they will be directed 
to none other than our’s. We go to church, and they to chapel, 
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They possess Catholic meetings, conciliabula Apostolorum, a 
contradiction in terms. 

While we are on the subject we will notice another note of 
the Church, which Bellarmine does not distinctly mention, but 1s 
equal to any, life. The Church is emphatically a living body, 
and there can be no greater proof of a particular communion 
being part of the Church than the appearance in it of a continued 
and abiding energy, nor a more melancholy proof of its being a 
corpse than torpidity. We say an energy continued and abiding, 
for accident will cause the activity of a moment, and an external 
principle give the semblance of self-motion. On the other hand 
even a living body may for a while be asleep. And here we have 
an illustration of what we just now urged about the varying co- 
gency of the notes of the Church according to times and circum- 
stances. No one can deny that at times the Roman Church itself, 
restless as it is at most times, has been in a state of sleep or disease, 
so great as to resemble death; the words of Baronius, speaking of 
the tenth century, are well known: “ Dormiebat tunc plané alto, ut 
apparet, sopore Christus in navi, cum hisce flantibus validis ven- 
tis, navis ipsa fluctibus operiretur. Una illa reliqua consolatio 

iis quia etsi Dominus dormivit, in eadem tamen navi dormivit.”* 
t concerns then those who deny that we are the true Church 
because we have not at present this special note, intercommu- 
nion with other Christians, to show cause why the Roman Church 
in the tenth century should be so accounted, with profligates, or 
rather the profligate mothers of profligate sons, for her supreme 
rulers. And still notwithstanding life is a note of the Church; 
she alone revives even if she declines; heretical and schismatical 
bodies cannot keep life; they gradually become cold, stiff and 
insensible. ‘They may do some energetic work at first from ex- 
citement or remaining warmth, as the Arians converted the Goths, 
though even this seems, as the history shows us, to have been an 
accident, for which they can claim no praise; or as the Nestorians 
spread in the East, from circumstances which need uot here be 
noticed. But wait awhile, and “see the end of these men.” “ I 
myself,” says the Psalmist, “ have seen the ungodly in great power, 
and flourishing like a green bay-tree. I went by, and lo, he was 
gets I sought him, but his place could no where be found.” 
eresies and schisms, whatever be their promise at first, and what- 


* Ann, a. pd. 912, n. 14, vol. 10, p. 6635, Just before he had said :—“ Que tunc 
facies sancte Ecclesie Romane! quam fedissima, chm Rome dominarentur potentis- 
wmqué ac sordidissime meretrices! quarum arbitrio mutarentur sedes, darentur 
Episcopi, et, quod audita horrendum et infandum est, introducerentur in sedem Petri 
eorum amasii pseudo-pontifices, qui non sint nisi ad consignandum tantum tempora in 
catalogo Romanorum Pontificum scripti. 
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ever be their struggles, yet gradually and surely tend not to be, 
Utter dissolution is the scope to which their principles are di- 
rected from the first, and towards which for the most part they 
steadily and continually move. Or, if the principle of destruc- 
tion in them be not so living as to hurry them forward in their 
career, then they remain inert and motionless, where they first 
are found, kept together in one by external circumstances, and 
going to pieces as soon as air is let in upon them. Now if there 
ever were a Church on whom the experiment has been tried 
whether it had life in it or not, the English is that one. For three 
centuries it has endured all vicissitudes of fortune. It has en- 
dured in trouble and prosperity, under seduction and under op- 
pression. It has been practised upon by theorists, brow-beaten 
by sophists, intimidated by princes, betrayed by false sons, laid 
waste by tyranny, corrupted by wealth, torn by schism, and per- 
secuted by fanaticism. Revolutions have come upon it sharply 
and suddenly, to and fro, hot and cold, as if to try what it was 
made of. It has been a sort of battle-field on which opposite 
principles have been tried. No opinion, however extreme any 
way, but may be found, as the Romanists are not slow to re- 
proach us, among its bishops and divines. Yet what has been its 
career upon the whole? Which way has it been moving through 
three hundred years? Where does it find itself at the end? Lu- 
therans have tended to Rationalism; Calvinists have become So- 
cinians; but what has it become? As far as its formularies are con- 
cerned, it may be said all along to have grown towards a more per- 
fect Catholicism than that with which it started at the time of its 
estrangement ; every act, every crisis, which marks its course, has 
been upward. It never was in so miserable case as in the reigns 
of Edward and Elizabeth, At the end of Elizabeth’s there was a 
conspicuous revival of the true doctrine. Advancements were 
made in the Canons of 16038. How much was done under 
Charles the First, need not be said; and done permanently, so 
as to remain to.this day in spite of the storm which immediately 
arose, sweeping off the chief agents in the work, and for a time 
levelling the Church to the ground. - More was done than even 
yet appears, as a philosophical writer has lately remarked, in the 
Convocation of 1661. One juncture there was of a later date 
(1688) which seemed to threaten a relapse ; yet it was the only 
crisis in which no ecclesiastical act took place. The temper, 
however, of the Church certainly did go back: a secular and 
semi-sceptical spirit came in. Now then was the time when the 
Church lay open to injury ; yet, by a wonderful providence, the 
Convocation being, during this period, suspended, there was no 
means of making permanent impressions on its character ; and thus 
civil tyranny was its protection against itself. ‘That very Convo- 
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cation too expired in an act of zeal and faith. In our own times 
temporal defences have been removed which the most strenuous 
political partisans of the Church considered essential to its well- 
being, and the loss of which they deplored as the first steps to- 
wards its ruin. ‘To their surprise these well-intentioned men 
have beheld what they thought a mere establishment, dependent 
on man to create and destroy, rise up and walk with a life of its 
own, such as it had before they and their constitution came into 
being. How many learned divines have we had, even our ene- 
mies being judges! and in proportion as they were learned, so on 
the whole have they approximated towards the full ancient truth. 
Or take again those whom by a natural instinct “ all the people 
count as prophets,” and will it not be found that either altogether 
or in those works which are most popular, those writers are ruled 
by primitive and Catholic principles? No man, for instance, was 
an abler writer in the last century than Warburton, or more fa- 
mous in his day; yet the glare is over, and now Bishops Wilson 
and Horne, men of far inferior powers, but of Catholic temper 
and principles, fill the doctor’s chair in the eyes of the many. 
What a note of the Church is the mere production of a man like 
Butler, a pregnant fact much to be meditated on! and how 
strange it is, if it be as it seems to be, that the real influence of 
his work is only a now beginning! and who can prophesy in 
what it will end ? Thus our divines grow with centuries, expand- 
ing after their death in the minds of their readers into more and 
more exact Catholicism as years roll on. Nay even our errors and 
heterodoxies turn to good : Wesleyanism in itself tends to heresy, 
if it was not heretical in the outset ; but so far as it has been in 
the Church, it has been overruled to rouse and stimulate us, when 
we were asleep. Moreover look at the internal state of the 
Church at this moment; much that is melancholy is there, strife, 
division, error. But still on the whole, enlarge on the evils as 
you will, there is life there, perceptible, visible life ; rude indeed, 
undisciplined, perhaps self-willed, but life; and not the life of 
death, not that heretical restlessness, which, as we have observed, 
only runs out the quicker for its activity, and hastens to be no 
more, but, we may humbly trust, a heavenly principle after all, 
which is struggling towards development 8 gives presage of 
truth and holiness to come. Look across the Atlantic to the 
daughter Churches of England in the States; shall one that is 
barren bear a child in her old age? yet “ the barren hath borne 
seven.” Schismatic branches put out their leaves at once in an 
expiring effort ; our Church has waited three centuries, and then 
blossoms, like Aaron’s rod, budding and blooming and yielding 
fruit, while the rest are dry. And lastly look at the present po- 
sition of the Church at home; there too we shall find a note of 
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the true city of God, the Holy Jerusalem. She is in warfare with 
the world as the Church Militant should be; she is rebuking the 
world, she is hated, she is pillaged by the world. Aud as if it were 
providentially intended to show this resemblance between her and 
the sister branches, what place she has here, that they have there; 
the same enemies encompassing both them and her, and the same 
trials and exploits lying in prospect. She has a common cause 
with them, as far as they are faithful, if not a common speech and 
language ; and is together with them in warfare if not in peace. 

Much might be said on this subject. At all times, since 
Christianity came into the world, an open contest has been going 
on between religion and irreligion, and the true Church, of 
course, has ever been on the religious side. ‘This then is a sure 
test in every age, where the Christian should stand. ‘There may 
have been corruptions or errors, and great difficulties of judgment 
about details; but in spite of them all, he would feel no hesitation, 
did he live in the eleventh century, that Hildebrand was the 
champion of heaven, not Cesar ; in the twelfth Becket, not Henry. 
Now applying this simple criterion to the public parties of this 
day, it is very plain that the English Church 1s at present on 
God’s side, and therefore so far God’s Church ;—we are sorry to 
be obliged to add that there is as little doubt on which side Eng- 
lish Romanism is. It must be a very galling thought to serious 
minds who profess it to feel that they are standing with the ene- 
mies of God, co-operating with the haters of truth and haters of 
the light, and thereby prejudicing religious minds even against those 
verities which Rome continues to hold. 

As for the English Church, surely she has notes enough, “ the 
signs of an Apostle in all patience, and signs and wonders and 
mighty deeds,” She has the note of possession, the note of free- 
dom from party titles; the note of life, a tough life and a vigo- 
rous; she has ancient descent, unbroken continuance, agreement | 
in doctrine with the ancient Church. Those of Bellarmine’s 
notes, which she certainly has not, are intercommunion with 
Christendom, the glory of miracles, and the prophetical light; 
but the question is, whether she has not enough of divinity about 
her to satisfy her sister Churches on their own principles, that 
she is one body with them. 

But we do not mean to leave the subject here. It has been ob- 
served above that Augustin’s maxim about submission to the orbis 
terrarum as a sign of Churchmanship, is a presumption rather 
than a law, not a criterion but a general evidence ; this will be con- 
firmed by referring to transactions which took place in the Church 
shortly before his own day. We shall find instances in point in 


pre of Arianism, which serve to fix our sense upon his 
words, 
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1. Let us take the case of the Semi-Arians. These religionists 
had separated off from the Arians on the death of Constantius, 
who managed to keep together a very miscellaneous party, and 
formed a communion of their own under the name of Macedoni- 
ans. After a little while, they determined on abjuring their he- 
resy and professing the creed of Nicwa; and for this purpose 
they sent deputies to Pope Liberius, who received their adhesion 
and reconciled them. On the return of the deputies, a portion 
of the body seceded again, refusing to accept the word [Jomoii- 
sion, though they seem to have accepted the doctrine implied in 
it. As to the divinity of the Holy Spirit, some of the seceders 
positively denied the doctrine, others doubted. Against these lat- 
ter, then, who were merely in perplexity and suspense, there could 
4 be no real complaint on the part of the Church, except so far as 
they were in a state of separation. The seceding body were in 
possession of sees, at least to the number of thirty-four. Now 
one should have thought that a strong case might be made out in 
favour of the Catholics, had they kept aloof from them. They 
came of the Arians, had attempted to rival them in court favour, 
had separated from them of necessity not of choice, had betaken 
themselves to Liberius in order to escape the persecution they had 
met at their hands, had cooled in their Catholicity as soon as they 
got reinstated in their sees, and a portion at least had retraced 
their steps and formed a separate connection. Their conduct 
had been of so marked a character that they gained from St. 
Athanasius the title of Tropici or Turn-abouts. Yet how did the 
Fathers treat them? did they reject them in a mass as schisma- 
tics? far from it; in spite of their separation from the general body, 
they took them one by one, rested their opinion of them solely on 
their faith, and were ready to honour and to communicate with 
those whom, in spite of whatever perplexities of belief, they con- 
sidered to be orthodox at bottom. Athanasius, Basil, Gregory 
Nazianzen, and Hilary, all take this view of the Semi-Arians. 
Of these it may suffice to dwell upon the instance of St. Basil. 
He was baptized, probably between the ages of twenty and 
thirty, by a bishop who, for twenty years, had sided with the 
Arian party, and who soon afterwards signed the prevaricating 
symbol of Ariminum, Shortly after he made the friendship of 
Eusebius of Samosata, who eventually indeed conformed to the 
Church, and lost his life from Arian violence, but at the time in 

uestion was found among the Semi-Arians, and was accounted an 
} ke by Damasus, Bishop of Rome, up to the year before St. 
Basil’s death. Next, while he was a reader, he attended the 
council of Constantinople held at the end of the reign of Con- 
stantius, as the assistant of a celebrated Semi-Arian bishop, his 
namesake Basil of Ancyra. And about the same time he became 
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intimate with Eustathius, after Bishop of Sebaste, a man far less 
sound in faith than Eusebius, and from whom, in the course of 
years, he was obliged to separate. Ata later day he took an ac- 
tive part in the council held by the Semi-Arian party at Lampsacus. 
Silvanus of Tarsus was another Semi-Arian whom he visited at 
the same time. Now, though there could be no doubt about the 
estrangement of these men from the great Christian body, yet, as 
he tells us himself, he was attracted by the purity and strictness 
of their lives, and was persuaded, though in one instance wrongly, 
of the soundness of their faith. 

Their conspicuous seriousness of life indeed is especially in- 
sisted on by contemporaries and others, and though not an in- 
fallible sign of their communion with the invisible Church, as the 
event proved, yet was considered a note sufficient to outweigh 
many adverse suspicions. | 


‘No small portion of the people obeyed them,” says Sozomen, “ in 
Constantinople, Bithynia, Thrace, the Hellespont, and the neighbouring 
districts ; for their lives, to which the multitude especially attends, were 
irreproachable ; their address was grave, and their mode of living ap- 
proaching to the monastic; their speech cultivated, and their moral 
qualities attractive. Such, they say, was Marathonius at that time; 
who having made a large fortune as paymaster of the pretorian soldiers, 
oe up the army, and took the charge of a hospital of sick and poor.” 
—Hist. iv. 27. 

“May you be granted,” says Nazianzen to them, “ the reward of your 
mode of life, to confess the Spirit perfectly, and to preach with us, yea, 
before us, whatever is fitting. I dare to speak some great thing in your 
behalf, even the saying of the Apostle. So do 1 embrace you, and so 
much I reverence that decent dress of yours, and that complexion of con- 
tinence, and those sacred assemblies, and that grave virginity and purity, 
and your psalmody through the night, and your love of the poor, and of 
the brethren, ‘and of strangers, that I am ready even to be anathema from 
Christ, and to suffer somewhat as condemned, so that ye might stand with 
us, and that we might glorify the Trinity in common.”—Orat. 44, p. 711. 


2. The history of Meletius, Bishop of Antioch, at the same 
date, is still more in point, and will bear dwelling on somewhat 
at length. Summed up in a few words it is this:—he was the 
friend of St, Basil; he presided at the second general council ; 
his funeral sermon was preached by St. Gregory Nyssen; he is 
spoken of as a saint by St. Chrysostom, and has a place in the 
Roman calendar; yet, on the other hand, he was not acknow- 
ledged by the Pope; he was denied littere formate; he was not 
in communion with Alexandria; he refused to communicate with 
Athanasius, and he is severely spoken of by Jerome. Let us re- 
view both sides of this contrariety. 

Meletius had been of the Semi-Arian party, but had after a 
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time, with as much boldness as sincerity, avowed the orthodox 
doctrine. However, as was not unnatural, the Catholics, sus- 
pecting him, consecrated another bishop in his see, who was ac- 
knowledged by Rome, all the West, and Alexandria. The East 
supported the claims of Meletius, and St. Basil interested himself 
at Rome and Alexandria in his behalf, but in vain. To Peter, 
the successor of Athanasius, he writes in a tone of serious dis- 
appointment at the failure of his attempt. 


** Dorotheus,” he says, ‘ related to us on his return the conversations 
he had bad in the presence of the most reverend Bishop Damasus” [of 
Rome] “ with your excellence ; and he pained us by saying that our most 
gracious brothers and fellows Meletius and Eusebius” (of Samosata 
** were numbered among the Arian heretics. Yet the battle which the 
Arians wage against them is no slight proof of orthodoxy to candid 
judges.”—Ep. 266. 

As to Athanasius himself, who seems to have been well in- 
clined to Meletius, it happened, when he came to Antioch, that 
Meletius, for reasons unknown, refused to communicate with 
him.—(Vid. Basil, Epp. 89, 258.) Nor did Athanasius take any 
steps towards acknowledging Meletius, though he is said to have 
wished to do so. 


But audi alteram partem ; thus separate from his brethren of 
the West and South was Meletius; yet even in his lifetime he 


had the affections of Christendom with him, and on his death the 
debt of reverence is paid him by three great Fathers, Nazianzen, 
Nyssen and Chrysostom. | 

As to his own day, Theodoret relates a curious account, which 
we extract, not for its own sake so much as to show how little his 
schismatical position affected his reputation even in his lifetime. 


* Theodosius,’ he says, ‘* thought he saw in a dream the divine Me- 
letius, Bishop of Antioch, arraying him in a royal robe, and beautifying 
his head with a like crown. When the bishops were come together” 
[to the council of Constantinople] ‘‘ being 150 in number, he forbade 
any to tell him which was the great Meletius; for he wished to single 
him out from the memory of his dream. When the whole multitude of 
bishops had entered into the palace, passing by all the rest, he ran up to 
the great Meletius, and as an affectionate son, enjoying the sight of his 


father after a long time, he embraced and kissed him, eyes, lips, breast, 
and head, and the hand which crowned him.” 


And after his death, Gregory Nazianzen says of him in verse, 
what we must be content to render in humble prose—* Of whom” 
the bishops in the council “ there was one man, the president, 
most religious, simple, straightforward, full of God, of calm as- 
pect, blending boldness with delicacy, impressing on those who 
saw him the culture of the Spirit.”—De Vit. sud, p. 24. He 
adds with reference to his death, which took place while he was 
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attending the general council, “ After many exhortations to peace, 
he departed to the company of angels, and with a divine attend- 
ance and the outpouring of the city."—-Carm. pp. 24, 25. Gre- 
gory Nyssen’s funeral sermon, which begins by calling him a new 
Apostle, who has increased the number of Apostles, proceeds:—. 


“ We have lost our head, and together with our head have disappeared 
our precious senses. No longer have we an eye, to gaze on things 
heavenly ; nor ear, hearing the divine voice, nor that tongue, the pure 
consecrated possession of the truth. Where is the sweet sereneness of 
the eyes? where the pleasant smile upon the lips? Where the r 
open palm, which clasped the hand accordantly with the blessing of the 
mouth. I pity thee, O Church; to thee I speak, O Antioch: who 
shall tell the children that they are made orphans? who shall take the 
news to the bride that she is a widow? Alas, for what they sent out 
and what they receive back! They sent forward an ark, and they re- 
ceive back a coffin. An ark, my brethren, was that man of God, an ark, 
containing in itself the divine mysteries; there the golden pot of the 
divine manna, of the heavenly food. In it were the tables of the Cove- 
nant inscribed on tables of the heart by the spirit of the living God, not 
with ink.” 


Whatever is thought of such passages as these, so far is clear 
that want of intercommunion with Rome, Italy, France, Spain, 
Africa and Egypt, was thought no disadvantages to his memory, 
The saint’s body was taken to Antioch, where a vast multitude 
met it, and was buried near his illustrious predecessor, St. 
Babylas, by the Orontes. The anniversary day seems to have been 
kept from the first, and the sermon of St. Chrysostom, which 
remains, was delivered by him on the fifth. ) 


“It is the way,” he says, ‘‘ with those who love, to cherish the very 
names of the objects beloved, and to kindle at the very sound; whic 
is your feeling as regards this blessed saint. For from the time you first 
received “him into this city, every one of you was wont to call his child 
after his name, thinking thus to introduce the saint into his own house ; 
and mothers, passing over fathers, grandfathers, and forefathers, gave 
the name of the blessed Meletius to the children they bad borne. Nor 
was it towards his name only that you felt thus eagerly; but towards 
his person too. What you did as to his name, that you were frequent 
in, as regards his likeness. On the stones of rings, on cups, on jugs, 
on the walls of your chambers, nay, elsewhere, was continually engraven 
his sacred likeness.” 


Epiphanius, who was of the Roman party, and acknowledged 
Meletius’s rival, uses the same language in his lifetime. “ His life 
is serious,” he says, ‘* his conduct kind ; he is entirely beloved by 
the people, on account of his life, which all concur in extolling. 
We are told that on occasion of his banishment for conforming to 
the Nicene doctrine, the governor of Antioch, who was conveying 
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him out of the city, was imprudent enough to pass through the 
market-place, and the people greeted him ‘with a shower of stones. 
His prisoner threw his cloke round him, and so saved his life. 
Such was Meletius; it is remarkable how distinct and consistent 
is the picture which all accounts give us of this holy and most 
amiable man; whose meekness, gentleness, sweetness of temper 
and generosity of feeling, seem to have been notes of his church- 
manship, which outweighed his separation from Rome and Alex- 
andria, and prove that saints may be imatured in a state which 
Romanists of this day would fain call schism. 

3. Lucifer, Bishop of Cagliari in Sardinia, and the main 
author of Meletius’s uncomfortable position, affords another in- 
stance to our purpose. His noble efforts and his sufferings in 
the cause of orthodoxy against the Arians are well knowr. When 
Julian put them out of power, Athanasius, Eusebius of Vercelle, 
Lucifer, and Hilary, seemed the four remaining beacons of the 
Church, ran in gurgite, to whom her fortunes were committed. 
Yet in a very short time Lucifer had quarrelled with his brethren 
and thrown himself out of communion with the whole of Chris- 
tendom, on a ground not unlike that of the Donatists. The 
bishops of the whole Catholic Church, with few exceptions, had 
been seduced during the preceding two years, by Arian address, 
into signing the ambiguous formulary of Ariminum, Athanasius 
and the rest decided that, on submitting to the creed of Nicwa, 
they might be acknowledged 1n their sees, But Lucifer, refusing 
to hold any intercourse with bishops who had thus betrayed their 
trust, or with those who had intercourse with them, shut himself 
out from the whole Catholic world, and confined the Church to 
Sardinia. He died in this estrangement. Yet, in spite of the 
history of his latter years, he seems, after his death, to have been 
reverenced as a saint both im Sardinia and some parts of Italy. 
In the Church of Vercellw he is named in an invocatory hymn 
with Eusebius, bishop of that city, and Dionysius of Milan; and 
in the middle of the seventeenth century the disputes seem to have 
run so high concerning him, that the Pope of the day published a 
decree, in which he forbids “ all and every, for the future, from 
daring to treat publicly, dispute, or controvert about the sanctity, 
worship, and veneration of Lucifer, or write or print for it or 
against it, ull it shall be otherwise ordered by his Holiness or the 
Holy See.”—Vit. ed. Ven. But perhaps the strongest fact is St. 
loreal s language about him, in the tract which he w rote, after 
his death, against his followers; he calls him Beatus, a title which, 
while explained away by some as a mere appendage to his epis- 
copal office, has been the main cause of others maintaining, 
against the concurrent testimony of history, that he was either 
reconciled before his death, or never seriously opposed himself to 
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the Catholic body. What makes Jerome’s evidence the more 
valuable, is the circumstance that he felt the full difficulty of 
Lucifer’s position, as having become the author of a real and 
serious schism ; and yet, far from deciding that the mere fact of 
his personal estrangement decided against him, he thinks it worth 
while to mention and deny such minor charges against him, as 
vainglory and resentment, charges, which it would be superfluous 
to notice, were he by his estrangement, notoriously put out of 
grace and beyond hope. 


“I am come,” he says, ‘to a most delicate point, in which against 
my own will and design, I am compelled to judge of the blessed Lucifer, 
somewhat otherwise than is accordant with his merits and my own kind 
feeling towards him. But what can Ido? Truth unlocks my mouth, 
and a conscious heart forces into words an unwilling tongue. In that 
crisis of the Church, amid that fury of the wolves, he withdrew his few 
sheep, and abandoned the rest of the flock, good shepherd as he was 
himself, yet leaving much prey to the beasts. | pass over the reproach- 
ful charges (maledicta) which some think to maintain against him, as— 
that he acted thus from desire of notoriety and posthumous repute ; or 
again, from the resentment which he felt towards Eusebius, on account 
of the misunderstanding at Antioch. I believe no such thing of such 
aman. One thing | will firmly maintain about bim even now, that he 
differed from us in words, not in things, in which he receives those who 
had obtained baptism from the Arians.”—-Jn Lucif. 20. 


Now what do all these instabces show but this, that in troubled 
times of the Church much allowance ought to be made on all 
hands for jealousies, misunderstanding, estrangements between 
the parts of the Church, and that it is a very serious matter for 
any individual to pronounce, what perhaps the whole Church 
alone can undertake, that this or that part of itself is in formal 
and fatal schism. Nor are we aware, taking Romanists on their 
own principles, that their Church has ever given such a sentence 
against Ours. 

4. Again, the Church of Rome has, in ancient and modern times, 
canonized persons who have lived and died in communion with 
an anti-pope, on the plea of involuntary ignorance. Some in- 
stances occur in the fourteenth ceutury;* but let us confine 
ourselves to one which Pope Gregory mentions, and which, by 
the way in which the doctrine of purgatory is introduced, shows 
incidentally what we have had above to insist upon in another 
connection, the unprimitive character of the Roman creed. Pas 
chasius, a Roman deacon, took part with Laurence against Pope 
Symmachus in the end of the 5thcentury ; he died in schism, so to 
name it, yet he is on the list of saints in the Roman catalogue, 
Gregory speaks thus of him in his Dialogues :— 


® Vide Perrone, Pralect. Theol. t. i. p. 263, 264s 
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“ When I was yet quite a youth, and still had on my lay habit, I have 
heard from old and competent persons, that Paschasius, deacon of the 
Apostolic See, whose most orthodox and perspicuous treatises on the 
Holy Ghost are still extant among us, was a man of singular sanctity, 
especially devoted to alms deeds, a cherisher of the poor, and a neglecter 
of self. However, in the dispute which took place from the kindling 
zeal of the faithful between Symmachus and Laurence, he chose Lau- 
rence for Pontiff, and, when he was worsted afterwards by the unanimity of 
all, yet he persisted in his own opinion even to the day of his death, in 
loving and preferring him who by the judgment of the bishops, the 
Church had refused should preside over her. He then dying in the time 
of Symmachus, bishop of the Apostolical See, a possessed person touched 
his dalmatic as it lay on the bier, and immediately was cured. After a 
long time Germanus, bishop of Capua, was ordered by his physicians for 
his health to bathe in the hot wells at Angolos, who on entering the said 
wells, saw the aforesaid deacon Paschasius, standing and serving in the 
heat. Exceedingly frightened at the sight, he asked what such a man 
was there doing. He made answer, ‘ For this sole cause am I placed 
here, because I sided with Laurence against Symmachus. But I pray 
thee, entreat the Lord for me, and thou wilt hereby know that thou art 
heard, if returning hither thou findest me not.’ Therefore that man of 
the Lord, Germanus, devoted himself to prayer, and on returning after a 
few days, found the said Paschasius plainly gone from that place. For 
since he had sinned not from fault of wickedness but of ignorance, he could 
be purged from sin after death. We must believe, however, that it was 
through the largeness of his alms deeds, that he obtained this power of 
thus meriting pardon when he could no longer work. Peter.—How is 
it that in these last times so many things dawn upon us about souls, which 
before lay hid? so that by open revelations and disclosures the world to 
come seems entering and breaking upon us.”—Dhual, iv. 40. 


Let Roman Catholics be consistent. If they accept part of this 
alleged disclosure, let them take all. If such supernatural ap- 
pearances prove the doctrine of purgatory, at least they also prove 
that schism is not necessarily a forfeiture of grace and hope. 


But enough of an argumentum ad hominem, which certainly 1s 
not the highest line of controversy. Looking at this instance in 
itself, as well as at the foregoing, which the Arian history fur- 
nishes, we seem to see this clearly; that, much as Roman Ca- 
tholics may denounce us at present as schismatical, they could 
not resist us, if the Anglican communion had but that one note 
of the Church upon it, to which all these instances point — 
sanctity. ‘The Church of the day could not resist Meletius ; his 
enemies were fairly overcome by him, by his meekness and holli- 
ness, which melted the most jealous of them. He had the 
suffrages of all Christian people with him in life and death, and 
when the schism was happily ended at a late period, he was ac- 
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knowledged as a saint by the whole Church. And so as regards 
ourselves ; in vain would a few controversialists taunt us in that 
case with the disorders of the sixteenth century, or attempt to 
prove our alienation from the commonwealth of Israel. The 
hearts of their own people would be with us; we should have an 
argument more intelligible than any which the schools could furnish, 
could we appeal to this living work of truth, in our bishops, 
our chapters, our clergy, our divines, our laity, causing men to 
glorify our Father which is in heaven. We should not be unwil- 
ling to place the matter on this issue. We are almost content to 
say to Romanists, Account us not yet as a branch of the Catholic 
Church, though we be a branch, till we are like a branch, so that 
when we do become like a branch, then you consent to acknow- 
ledge us. Unless our system really has a power in it, making us 
neglectful of wealth, neglectful of station, neglectful of ease, 
munificent, austere, reverent, child-like, unless it is able to bring 
our passions into order, to make us pure, to make us meek, to 
rule our intellect, to give government of speech, to inspire firm- 
ness, and to destroy self, we do not deserve to be acknowledged 
as a Church, and we submit to be ill-treated. And on the other 
hand, we put the matter on the same issue as regards themselves. 
Without here speaking upon points of faith, without pressing on 
them what we account corruption in doctrine and cruelty in en- 
forcing it,—we urge against them simply the lack of what in 
other ways we desiderate in ourselves. ‘Till we see in them as a 
Church more straightforwardness, truth, and openness, more of 
severe obedience to God’s least commandments, more scrupu- 
lousness about means, less of a political, scheming, grasping spirit, 
less of intrigue, less that looks hollow and superficial, less ac- 
commodation to the tastes of the vulgar, less subserviency to the 
vices of the rich, less humoring of men’s morbid and wayward 
imaginations, less indulgence of their low and carnal supersti- 
tions, less intimacy with the revolutionary spirit of the day, we 
will keep aloof from them as we do. In perplexed times such 
as these, when the landmarks of truth are torn up or buried, here 
is a sure guide providentially given us, which we cannot be 
wrong in following, “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” When 
We go into foreign countries, we see superstitions in the Roman 
Church which shock us; when we read history, we find its spirit 
of intrigue so rife, so general, that “ jesuitism” has become a 
bye-word ; when we look round us at home, we see it associated 
everywhere with the low democracy, pandering to the spirit of 
rebellion, the lust of change, the unthankfulness of the irreligious, 
and the enviousness of the needy. We see its grave theologians 
connecting their names with men who are convicted by the com- 
mon sense of mankind of something very like perjury, and its 
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leaders in alliance with a political party notorious in the orbis 
terrarum as a sort of standard in every place for liberalism and 
infidelity. We see it attempting to gain converts among us, by 
unreal representations of its doctrines, plausible statements, bold 
assertions, appeals to the weaknesses of human uature, to our 
fancies, our eccentricities, our fears, our frivolities, our false 
philosophies. We see its agents smiling and nodding and 
ducking to attract attention, as gipsies make up to truant boys, 
holding out tales for the nursery, and pretty pictures, and gold 
gingerbread, and physic concealed in jam, and sugarplums for 

ood children. ho can but feel shame when the religion of 
eaten Boromeo, and Pascal is so overlaid? Who can but 
feel sorrow when its devout and earnest defenders so mistake its 
genius and our capabilities? We Englishmen like manliness, 
openness, consistency, truth. Rome will never gain on us till 
she learns these virtues, and uses them; then she may gain us, 
but it will be by ceasing to be what we now mean by Rome, by 
having a right, not to ‘‘ have dominion over our faith,” but to gain 
and possess our affections in the bonds of the Gospel. ‘Till she 
ceases to be what she practically is, a union is impossible between 
her and England; but if she does reform, (and who shall pre- 
sume to say that so large a part of Christendom never can?) then 
it will be our Church’s duty at once to join in communion with 
the Continental Churches, whatever politicians at home may say 
to it, and whatever steps the civil power may take in consequence. 
And though we shall not live to see that day, at least we are bound 
to pray for it; we are bound to pray for our brethren that they 
and we may be led together into the pure light of the Gospel, 
and be one as we once were one; that Ephraim may no longer 
envy Judah, or Judah vex Ephraim; that “ all who profess and 
call themselves Christians may be led into the way of truth, and 
hold the faith in unity of spirit, in the bond of peace, and in right- 
eousness of life;” “ that all who do confess” God’s “ holy name, 
may agree in the truth of His Holy Word, and live in unity and 
godly love.” It was most touching news to be told, as we were 
lately, that Christians on the Continent were praying together for 
the spiritual well-being of England. We are their debtors thereby. 
May the prayer return abundantly into their own bosom, and 
while they care for our souls may their own be prospered! May 
they gain light while they aim at unity, and grow in faith while 
they manifest their love! We too have our duties to them; not 
of reviling, not of slandering, not of hating, though political 
interests require it; but the duty of loving brethren still more 


abundantly im spirit, whose faces, for our sins and their sins, we 
are not allowed to see in the flesh, 
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Ant. 1V.—A Summer's Day at Hampton Court. By Edward 
Jesse, Esq., Surveyor of Her Majesty’s Parks and Palaces, 
Author of “ Gleanings in Natural History.” London: Murray. 
1859. 

2. Catalogue of Pictures at Hampton Court. : 

3. Catalogue of Pictures in the National Gallery. London, 1838. 

4, Description du Musée du Louvre. Panis. 


THERE is one question connected with the improvement of the 
great mass of the people, which we think may be approached 
without involving ourselves in any of those discussions to which 
the subject of “ General Education” has lately given rise,—dis- 
cussions which we should at all times desire to avoid, if we could do 
so without sacrifice of principle; and it is grateful to be able to 
turn to a branch of so truly important a subject, on which we 
may treat without the graver and more anxious feelings which the 
general subject elicits. We allude to the providing amusement 
and recreation for the idle, or rather the unoccupied, time of that 
large class of the people especially, whose means of living are 
obtained by the sweat of their brow; who are either chained to 
desks or shut up in offices and shops for far the greater part of their 
time, and whose hours of relaxation are therefore “ few and far | 
between.” Of such persons many, from being totally uneducated 
and not knowing what better to do with themselves in their rare 
vacations from duty, literally sleep their idle hours away in their 
garrets, or sot them away in those sinks and schools of vice and 
infamy—the crying shame of our self-applauded moral country— 
the gin-shops. Others again, of a superior grade both as regards 
mind and worldly condition, but equally occupied in the absorb- 
ing cares and labours of “ getting and living,” seek for relaxation 
from confinement, and the wear and tear of daily drudgery, in the 
most frivolous amusements or, for want of inducement or invita- 
tion to do otherwise, in indulgences that are merely animal ; thus 
degrading and debasing those powers which, differently directed 
and employed, might be exercised for the happiness not only of 
themselves, but of all those who are brought within their influ- 
ence. A course of mere animal and sensual indulgence must 
eventually brutalize; while occupying and at the same time 
healthfully amusing the mind must tend to elevate and improve 
the moral being. ‘The consideration of the means by which the 
evil may be prevented and the good advanced, cannot then be a 
matter of slight importance, though the little attention that tll 
lately has been paid to the subject would almost lead to the be- 
lief that it was thought unworthy any serious notice. If so, it 
was a strange mistake, The occupation of the minds of the 
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inferior orders, in their vacant hours, if considered only with re- 
\ gard to the immediate beneficial results on the moral condition of 
fh that class, is surely worthy the attention of those above them, on 
the simple ground of charity; but if viewed more generally, in 
the effect it may have in rendering them better members of the 
community, it becomes a question of still higher import, Contem- 
plated in this light, as it well deserves to be, it should be among 
tf the subjects of careful thought and reflection im those to whom is 


entrusted the serious responsibility of legislation; and be made at 
least as much a matter of exclusive administration as the care of 
i Buck-hounds, or the duties, whatever they may be, of a grand 
Falconer. 
| t The greediness with which, in the present day, the public mind 
devours every kind of stimulating food that is offered to it, 1s 
among the phenomena of the times. ‘The increase of cheap lite- 
‘ rature, sometimes it is true in useful publications, but as often in 


productions of a most hurtful character, and which finds an ex- 
tensive sale among a class of persons who formerly had neither 
ate the inclination nor temptation to occupy themselves in reading, 
nih affords evidence of the fact against which it would be worse than 
hati folly to shut our eyes. How important it is then that measures 

Wai should be taken to regulate this appetite, be it for mere amuse- 
Tee ment or for improvement, and to discipline the tastes of this class 
al in order that it may learn to prefer and select the wholesome and 
nutritious, and to reject that which is likely to prove injurious. 
Every means for their happiness, as well as for the safety and 


HERE well-being of the community of which they form so great a pro- 

iia portion—and a fearful one indeed if they are vicious—should be 
Hit sought for and put in practice to warn them from evil, and to 
et preserve them from that temptation and corruption to which too 


many unprincipled panders to the worst tendencies of our na- 
ture are ever ready to administer. Some of the most popular 
works of the day, many of them written with an ability that would 
; do honour to a better cause, are calculated, in our belief, to pro- 
: duce the most dangerous mischief. As if the common induce- 
; ments to evil which are too surely generated in a great, crowded, 
i. and ill-educated population—composed of every grade in the 
scale of society, from the highest to the very lowest—were insuf- 
ficient, a class of writers has. sprung up who, tempted by the gain 
that so often makes talent stoop to dirty work, believe that in the 
vulgarity they are promulgating they are following in the wake of 
a great original; while in fact they are but exhibiting their want 
of taste and tact in only being able to see and copy the least 
meritorious qualities of their master, Low adventures and dis- 
gusting biographies, in which crime and vice of the most painful 
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and revolting kind are introduced as necessary and natural acces- 
sories, are depicted with all the fascinating colouring of romance ; 
and the inmate of the gaol and the prey of the gibbet are sur- 
rounded with an interest that one would almost think intended to 
tempt to the commission of crimes which clothe their perpetrators 
with the glory and fame of heroes. ‘That their authors have no 
intention either to undermine the principles or corrupt the minds 
of their readers, we will readily, and in charity, believe; but is it 
possible that they are so deficient in intelligence, and in drawing 
conclusions, as not to perceive that the effect of deriving pleasure 
from highly-wrought pictures of this quality must be baneful ? 
The argument which some silly people profess to hold, that such 
works do no harm, but are rather calculated to effect good, by 
showing the evil consequences that may be expected from a 
course of crime, is so absurd, so utterly untenable, that it 1s 
hardly worth while to notice it. The boldest speculator in moral 
systems would hardly advocate instruction in vice in order to 
prove its evil! A distinguished writer of our day has well ob- 
served, It is impossible to become either an eminently great or 
truly pious man without the courage to remain ignorant of many 
things ;” and there is an expression of Scaliger to the same effect, 
and of which every man’s experience will teach him the truth— 
“ humane enim sapientiz pars est, quedam aquo animo nescire 
velle.”. So much then for learning evil that good may come of 
it. No; the argument or excuse, such as it is, for reading such 
works, is a sort of compromise with conscience, a homage to vir- 
tue; but it would be infinitely more honest, as it would be the 
truth, to admit that the excitement found in the subjects, and 
(often) the merit displayed in pourtraying them, are the real 
temptation, and inducement to indulge in their perusal. 

By reading such publications as we have alluded to, the prac- 
tice of vice is taught to minds that, happily, may never before 
have contemplated it; and sensibility is blunted by the detail of 
horrors that ought never to have been presented to it, The 
closing chapter, however moral it may be, of a volume which 
throughout has made vice familiar and villany interesting, will 
not remove the defilement the mind has already received; and a 
final scene that conducts the hardened violator of his country’s 
laws to the gallows, compensates but poorly for the corruption 
taught in a whole drama of sparkling adventure in the daring and 
reckless defiance of all religious and moral restraint. We are 
informed that at no fewer than four or five theatres in the me- 
tropolis the life and adventures of a noted burglar and prison- 
breaker call down, night after night, the “ rapturous applause of 
crowded audiences;” so that those among the inferior classes 
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who are unable to read the infamy may have full opportunity of 
seeing it represented with all the illusion and interest of scenic 
effect. Upon the principle of Horace, that 


“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta,”’ &c, 


—this mode of setting vice and profligacy before the rising genera- 
tion may fairly be expected (from the double appeal it makes to 
the senses) to produce great effect; and such edification to lead 
to an extra growth of scoundrels to be let loose on society. ‘The 
police reports occasionally assure us that the seed has taken root 
in some soils, and is beginning to fructify. It is generally be- 
lieved that among the duties of a lord chamberlain is the appoit- 
ment of a responsible officer to whom is entrusted the examination 
of all dramas intended for representation; and it is further sup- 
posed that such of these as offend against ‘‘ bonos mores,” good 
morals, and decency, are liable to be refused a licence for public 
performance. The existing practice seems to show that this is 
not the case, and that no such public guardianship of morals is 
exercised. “ On a changé tout cela,” as our neighbours say. 
The circumstance also that such works as those reflected upon, 
are seen upon the drawing-room tables,—not of gentlemen only, 
but of ladies!—are perused by females of a class who one would 
think should shudder to hear the crimes and impurities they read 
of with interest, even named,—is one of the anomalies im the 
character of the mind that baffles comprehension. The fact 
however cannot be denied; and with shame, and sorrow, and 
fear, do we look at the possible consequences of such a strange 

erversion of taste. ‘ He that toucheth pitch shall be defiled.” 

t is inconceivable that any woman’s delicacy can come forth 
totally uncontaminated, “ unscratched,” from such a trial. ‘This 
is of itself no small evil; from the greater one, that of imitation, 
their education, their position, their sense of what is right, and 
their duties to society will save them ; but how many there are 
who have not these restraints, and who still will be tempted to 
quaff the poison which their betters, possessing a partial anti- 
dote, pronounce of such good savour. Only accustom the mind 
to dwell with complacency on details of vice and crime,—be it 
but in fiction,—to believe that gross vulgarity is humour, and that 
slang 1s wit, and the tone of morals will be debased, and the 
whole frame of society destroyed. Ancient and modern history 
have taught the lesson that social revolution treads closely on the 
heels of moral corruption. It might be a long course of oppres- 
sion that aroused a neighbouring people to claim their rights as 
men: but it was a corrupt literature, and the selfish profligacy of 
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the higher orders that gave the French revolution a character 
that has no parallel. Without education (and with the worst 
example from those who should have stood in the place of edu- 
cation) the lower orders were unrestrained and reckless, and men 
became demons in human form; and when the work of ruin 
once commenced, it did not end till the whole fabric of social 
order was shaken to its very foundations, 3 : 

To return however to the more immediate object of our atten- 
tion, and from which the above, hardly irrelevant, remarks have 
somewhat diverted us, it seems to us that among the means 
which appear to combine occupation with improvement, none 
are more likely to be efficacious, and certainly few are of easier 
attainment, than assemblages of objects of natural history in its 
various branches, and collections of works of art to which the 
great masses of the people may, under proper regulations, have 
constant and easy access. ‘To the most vacant mind such ex- 
hibitions are always amusing, while to the inquiring they are, or 
may be, highly instructive. Reading or book societies, lectures, 
and other modes that with the best intentions have been devised 
for occupying the leisure hours of these classes, require more 
fixed attention and reflection than people are disposed to bestow 
when they merely want relaxation and amusement, and conse- 
quently they fail of the desired effect; while objects brought 
before the eye, even if they do not at first animate or excite 
curiosity, are‘likely eventually to lead to that exercise, and at the 
time they at least divert and engage the attention, and save those 
who have nought to do from being thrown upon—often their 
worst enemy—themselves, ‘There is another light in which its 
advantages may be viewed, and good results anticipated. ‘The 
adult mind may be dulled and paralyzed by a long, uninterrupted 
course of ignorance, and of careless inattention to objects out of 
the routine of daily employment; but the freshness, excitability, 
and curiosity of youth, alike in the offspring of the rich and 
poor, the lofty and the humble, asks for knowledge; and how 
often may the visit to the Museum or the Picture Gallery, under- 
taken perhaps in idleness, or to get rid of the passing hour, in- 
cite a parent to obtain at least such acquirements as will save him 
from the confession of ignorance to each fast-coming inquiry 
which his child urges upon him; and thus the very shame of 
knowing nothing may create a total revolution of feeling in the 
desire for information. 

It is gratifying to believe that this sentiment is beginning to 
actuate those who, as far as the power of civil governors extends, 
have the means to advance this great object of improving the 
habits of the people. Within a short space of time some of the 
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most attractive, and at the same time instructive collections in 
natural history, of objects of curiosity from foreign countries, 
and of sculpture and painting, have been gratuitously thrown 
open to public view. ‘The apprehension that was felt that such 
indulgence and liberality would be dearly visited by the mis- 
chievous propensities and vulgar habits of the great mass of the 
people has been most satisfactorily quieted by the uniform good 
conduct (at least with very few exceptions) of those who have in 
crowds availed themselves of this liberal concession and contri- 
bution to their amusement. ‘That this abstaining from touching 
and injuring what they know is prepared for their gratification 
has been a consequence of admitting these orders without diffi- 
culty to the various places they now resort to, is one of the most 
gratifying results of the experiment, and affords proof already of 
the improvement which may be expected from it. So far from 
there being more injury effected, as was anticipated, from the re- 
moval of the checks hitherto placed upon the lower orders visit- 
ing public exhibitions, it has been seen that there is not even an 
equal quantity of damage done to that complained of when only 
picked and select parties were privileged. Day after day, week 
after week passes, and the officers and servants of the British 
Museum bear testimony to the fact that, though the people arrive 
there in crowds on the days allowed for public exhibition, no out- 
rage or wilful injury ever occurs. That this is far from always 
being the case where shilling and pence-taking guards are placed 
for security over (supposed) better behaved visitors, is amply 
proved by the disgraceful condition of many of the monuments 
m St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, &c. &c., where 
none but paying pilgrims were, and we may add are, admitted. 
It might be supposed that the sacred character of such edifices 
would be their sufficient security against any indecent and dis- 
respectful outrage, but we grieve to say this seems to be totally 
overlooked, while the sad dilapidations and mutilations,—entire 
heads, noses, chins, hands and feet broken off and stolen,—mo- 
numents scribbled over with the names of obscure, but too am- 
bitious Johnsons and ‘Thompsons, and Joneses and Smiths (with 
even their places of residence !) or defaced with more objection- 
able memoranda and outpourings of dull wits,—attest how little 
advantage has been gained, or safety insured by limiting the pri- 
vilege of entry to those only whose respectability and good be- 
haviour is supposed to be evidenced by their being able and dis- 
posed to “pay for peeping.” It must be conceded that the lower 
orders are not responsible for these misdemeanors if they are 
committed when and where they have been virtually excluded. 
The charge of unfitness to be admitted to public galleries and 
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museums comes against them then with a bad grace from that 
very class of which individuals (save us from being supposed to 
implicate the whole!) are the offenders. ‘The accusers are on the 
horns of a dilemma; for the lower orders have not had access to 
be mischievous, and the highest classes are not often visitors to 
such places—(it is a pity they are not, if it were only for ex- 
ample’s sake). ‘The fact is, Euglishmen have the character, and 
we fear it has been justly fixed upon them, of abusing any indul- 
gence given them to visit objects of curiosity; but it is not, as has 
been partly shown above, characteristic of only the lowest classes, 
No one can have visited the continent without being made aware 
that our countrymen’s propensity to mischief has been indulged 
in wherever it could be exercised without fear of detection and 
punishment. ‘Che Prince Doria Pamphili will not allow his villa 
in Rome to be seen owing to injury done by some English visitors 
in bygone times, to some of the objects of art preserved there. 
In one of the buildings connected with the ‘Temple of Isis, at 
Pompeii, were some sculptures in relief which were half ruimed 
by the crowding of names—all English—that were scribbled in 
pencil over and about them; and some of the most interesting 
paintings also were defaced in the same way. Now those who 
have so transgressed cannot be ranked among the /owest class of 
English, for whatever railroads, steamboats, and march of intel- 
lect may do by and bye, at present a trip to Italy has not been 
among the pleasures attainable by the “ profanum vulgus,” 

We can only account for this acknowledged tendency in our 
countrymen, to injure objects of curiosity, by supposing that, 
having lived all their lives where every thing of the sort has 
been studiously sealed up and kept from them, they have, from 
not knowing how to use such privileges, run riot when collections 
have been opened to them, Like other barbarians they have been 
tempted to touch all they have seen, to assure themselves of its 
reality; and have thus caused it to be said of them “ that an 
Englishman’s eyes are in his fingers?” But we trust this will 
no longer be the case. A great change has already taken place 
simply from the habit of seeing works of art and other objects 
of interest; and in the increased attention that is given to such 
amusements, whether procured gratuitously or obtained by pay- 
ment of fees, we observe both improvement of manner and the 
growth of intelligence im all classes. 

It appears but just that all national institutions, as galleries of 
art, museums, gardens, and similar establishments, which are sup- 
ported out of the public purse, and are professed to be organized 
and kept up for the general advantage, should be open to public 
inspection ; and no difficulty as to admission should arise simply 
out of difference as to the worldly condition of those who apply 
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it for it. That a discretionary power should be exercised by the 
He persons appointed to attend in the rooms, to prevent really unfit, 
dirty, or disorderly people from intruding and disturbing more 
quiet visitors, may be quite expedient; as necessary indeed as 
44 their interfermg to prevent any injury being done to the objects 
ere exhibited. ‘The most sturdy stickler for public rights could not 
it | object to this bar being raised against the unruly ; but, as far as 
is compatible, all classes should be allowed to participate in the 
enjoyment of what all classes contribute to support; and it is 
pleasing to us to know that this privilege of viewing public col- 
lections and galleries is now liberally granted wherever govern- 
144 ment has felt it right to afford it. It must be obvious to all, on a 
He little consideration, that some establishments that come under the 
Wo class of public, as far as being supported by the people makes 
Feet them so, must be excepted from this general exhibition. Public 
\ business would suffer in some, were they to be constantly open 


to the idle or the curious. On nearly similar grounds palaces in 
which the apartments are used for private residence can, of 
course, only be opened occasionally, and under restrictions, to 
I public inspection. ‘The general and unreserved admission of 
ai strangers would be an annoyance and disturbance to which those 
aaa inhabiting them have no right to be subjected. 
yaa Within a short space of time the British Museum, the National 
te Gallery of Pictures, and the Soanean Museum, have been thrown 
He open gratuitously, on certain days of the week, to all classes of 
Hides the public. No charge was ever made for admission into the 
Hid British Museum; but there were difficulties attending it which 
Pan amounted to a tax for going there. Parties were required to 
TEL write their names down the day or two before their visit, so that 
rahe two journies were necessary before the gratification of seeing the 
FEET collection could be attained. ‘This annoyance, amounting to 
prohibition in some cases, has been removed, and the admission 
pe of the public fully allowed without “ lett or hindrance.” The 
} eagerness with which crowds avail themselves of the privilege, 
build shows how it is appreciated. ‘The National Gallery of Paintings 
WALA, has been opened only within a few years, but the attendance 
| i |: | there proves how attractive it is, while the orderly conduct that : 


is observable in the visitors, even of the humblest class, at once 
answers the fears and objections that were once urged against 
| throwing open the doors. 

Te) EE The royal palaces to which the public are allowed access are 
ae to the state apartments of Windsor Castle, and the range of 
: rooms on the principal story of Hampton Court. The latter 
eG has recently been thrown open without any charge being made 
i e or fee allowed to be taken by the attendants, when formerly 
Pe it was usual to have to wait in the guard-room till various 
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flocks of visitors arrived, and a party seemed numerous enough 
to make it worth while to show the lions, when the person whose 
office it was to act as “ cicerone,” hurried the company through 
the rooms, repeating monotonously and with the usual allowance 
of slip-slop, the subjects of the pictures, and names of the 
painters, but without allowing time for the interest of the one or 
the merits of the other to make any impression. The public 
has gratefully availed itself of the privilege accorded in this in- 
stance, and in his dedication of his little volume (at the head of 
this article) to Lord Duncannon, the Chief Commissioner of Her 
Majesty’s woods and forests, Mr. Jesse has borne the following 
testimony to the estimation in which it is held, and the advantage 
to be expected from it. He says, 


“ The recent regulation by which the public are freely admitted to 
view whatever is curious or interesting within the walls of Hampton 
Court Palace is chiefly owing to your lordship’s exertions.” ———** That 
the privilege conferred on the public is duly estimated by them is proved 
by the great accession of visitors who daily avail themselves of the in- 
dulgence. The most laborious have their moments of leisure, and to 
such more especially your lordship has opened a source of innocent re- 
creation by affording them opportunities of contemplating many works 
of art and genius from which they were formerly in a great degree ex- 
cluded. Your lordship in this instance has achieved an object always (?) 
deemed important by all legislators, by adding to the sum of human 
enjoyment, and doing what must eventually tend to refine the manners, 
and raise a taste for higher objects of pursuit among the working classes 
of the community.”—p. 6. 


An interesting portion of Windsor Castle is liberally opened 
to visitors, but there is something undignified in the mode of 
showing strangers over this fine chivalresque residence of our so- 
vereigns. Instead of finding any guards or wardens in the 
“euard room,” (which our readers who have visited the Castle 
will remember is tastefully decorated with arms arranged in 
various devices,) or attendants in royal liveries about the apart- 
ments, an under-housemaid appears, and acts as “ guard and 
guide ;” watching the company through the apartments, and care- 
fully shutting and locking the doors after them, as if they were 
likely to steal the scanty furniture, or hide themselves for some 
dire purpose behind the pictures. A few additional attendants 
“hanging about” would easily obviate the necessity for this 
sweeping-out of loiterers, who possibly may not visit the rooms 
merely to have the satisfaction of saying they have been to 
Windsor Castle, but may really wish to examine the pictures or 
other objects of .interest preserved there. A trifling “ douceur” 
is expected by the damsel who acts as ‘cicerone,” but it is not 
exacted as a “sine qua non,” 

NO. LII.—JAN. 1840. 
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It seems to be necessary, for fully carrying out the advantages 
to be derived from public exhibitions, that the people should be 
directed how to understand, and how to derive most pleasure and 
profit from, the objects that are placed before them, A vivé 
voce explanation is open to many objections, With that mode of 
illustration it is essential, in the first place, that the whole com- 
pany should move together; and however numerous it may be, 
and however small or inconveniently placed the object to be 
examined, the universal attention must be then and there fixed. 
‘To this another might be added, which many of our readers who 
have been in the habit of visiting “ show” places will easily anti- 
cipate, but which we shall not “venture to particularize, lest our 
observations thereupon should meet the eyes, and (by seeming to 
cast a reflection upon their intelligence, and their powers of de- 
scription), should offend the dignity and self-esteem of the genus 
“cicerone.” One remedy for this would be found in well 
arranged and cheap guide-books and catalogues, in which some- 
thing beyond a mere dry list of names should excite attention, 
and give an extra interest to the places and objects visited. It 
cannot be expected that every person who enters a gallery of 
paintings has the taste of a connoisseur, or the knowledge of an 
artist, ‘Lhousands, who are quite competent to judge of certain 
essential qualities in a picture, know little or nothing about its 
technical merits as a work of art, nor about the value derived from 
its being the production of any particular school or master. ‘They 
can feel however whether or not a story in Sacred Writ is brought 
forcibly before them; whether an event in history or fable 1s 
clearly and affectingly told; whether a landscape reminds them 
of the beautiful work of Nature, seen either in the gorgeous light 
of the noonday sun—in the softer hues of its evening setting,— 
or im her more terrific mood of tempest and darkness: but if, 
beyond the amusement and pleasure opened to them by the mere 
looking at a fine work of art, some interesting circumstance con- 
nected with the place, subject, or painter—some apposite anec- 
dote—or some striking application can be introduced, so as to 
make the intellect work with the eye—the sentiment with the 

sense—then the object is gained of making improvement walk 
hand in hand with recreation, The attention that is paid by 
visitors of the less educated and elevated class to the pictures in 
our National Gallery that have anything like a description attached 
to them, and that are brought home to their feelings, such as 
“Qur Saviour raising Lazarus from the Dead,” or the fine 
series of ‘“* Marriage a ‘la Mode,” by Hogarth, or “ The Death of 
Lord Chatham,” proves how much more effective exhibitions 
wight be made were all objects that are capable of explanation 
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and illustration (within the limited bounds of a catalogue) so 
recommended. 

The catalogue sold at the doors of the British Museum is a 
general guide over the whole establishment; and, considering the 
quantity of matter necessarily crowded into it, is as satisfactory 
as one has a right to expect such a “ multum in parvo” to be. 
It is, there can be no doubt, desirable to have this quasi general 
map of the country; but it would be well if separate and more 
detailed particulars of each department could be also procured, 
and it is to be regretted that some little works of the kind have 
not been undertaken by some of the gentlemen who preside over 
the different sections and classes of antiquities, natural history, 
&c. Ke, in that establishment, and who are so fully competent 
to supply this desideratum. By the way, the original framers 
of the Guide Book to the British Museum, not satisfied with 
the old titles usually bestowed upon such compilations, gave 
theirs the more learned one of ‘* Synopsis ;” a more comprehen- 
sive term, perhaps, than “ Catalogue,” but sounding so strange 
to ordinary intelligences,—to those who “ know little Latin and 
less Greek,’—that it led one day to a ludicrous mistake. A 
visitor, who had been viewing the various objects of curiosity in 
the Museum, saw, as he crossed the hall, the above mystical 
word in large capitals ;—(by way of notice, be it observed, that 
the guide-book or catalogue might be purchased on the spot)— 
“ Synopsis !” exclaimed the puzzled lion-hunter, “ What can a sy- 
nopsis be?” and imagining it alluded to some yet unseen wonder, 


*‘ the cannibals that each other eat, 
‘The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders,” 


desired his little boy to go and inquire what it meant. The 
youthful seeker after knowledge proceeded to the attendant, and 
put his question, “ Pray, sir, what’s a synopsis?” “ Two shil- 
lings |” was the immediate reply. 

The best specimen we know of a catalogue, limited however 
to one class of subjects, viz. —— and antiquities, is the 
description of the Museum of the Louvre. For those who onl 
require a list of objects, it is a well-arranged catalogue, while it 
forms at the same time for the more inquiring amateur or artist 
a most useful and valuable compendium of general information 
on all matters relating to ancient art. It contains among other 
notices a list of the different materials used for sculpture; where 
they were found; their qualities, colour, specific gravity, &c. 
This, forming the introductory portion of the work, is followed 
by a catalogue of the statues, bas-reliefs, inscriptions, and other 
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? objects according to their arrangement in the different apartments. 
Thal The general history of each subject is given with it, and appended 
to each are the name of the particular marble of which it is com- 
posed; the dimensions, in French measure; and (where it is 
known) the name of the collection from which the work was 
vi obtained. Besides these are descriptions of the costume where- 
4 ever the peculiar drapery, or armour, or ornaments, on particular 
statues or reliefs, require explanation ; there is also a chronolo- 
gical list of the great artists of antiquity, with various other matter 
: relating to the practice and study of ancient art. ‘This excellent 
companion to the gallery is in the modest form of one small octavo 
it volume, and is sold at the Museum for the moderate sum of three 
francs, or half-a-crown in English money. ‘The well-known Che- 
valier Visconti and Count Clarac, directors of the Gallery of 
Antiques, did not think the composition of such a work beneath 
their talents. ‘The former commenced the “ Description du 
Musée,” and at his death his learned successor completed it in its 
present form, having added to it several highly useful tables, 
The trustees of the British Museum have occasionally published 
volumes forming part of a large work, illustrated with engravings, 
on the antiquities preserved m that collection, ‘This is still in 
course of completion, but it is one of those undertakings that, 
| as Italians say, “ non _finisce mai,”—there is no end to it. A work 
wiv g of this kind cannot come within the class of publications alluded 
| to as desirable for the multitude. In the first place it is volu- 
minous; in the next it is incomplete; and lastly, much too expen- 
sive to be within the reach of moderate pockets or desires, 

It would be unjust to take leave of this part of the subject 
without alluding in terms of high commendation to the volumes 
descriptive of the Elgin, Phigalian, and Townley collections of 
ae 3 sculptures, and of the Egyptian antiquities preserved in the 
teh ae British Museum, published in the Library of Entertaming 
ia | Knowledge. ‘The principles of this Review are sufficiently well 
Hie known to allow of our doing so, without our being supposed to 
ie countenance the general spirit and views of that collection. 

| The former work consists of four volumes, which contain a 
mass of most useful and well-arranged information on the his- 
tory of art, generally; with descriptions of the greater part of 
the statues and relievi; together with copies of inscriptions, 
various readings, and learned notes and discussions upon inte- 
resting points connected with these subjects. Of many of the 
sculptures there are woodcuts; but although these have their 
use in assisting the memory, they are by no means worthy illus- 
| trations of the letter-press, The description of the Egyptian 
i, antiquities is produced in the same form, though it is less volumi- 
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nous from the comparatively smaller number of objects. The 
price of these works, though by no means extravagant, is beyond 
the reach of the general class of visitors to museums; besides 
which, correctly speaking, they are not catalogues, as only the 
more important and interesting objects are described. 

As has been observed, these works form part of a private pub- 
lication. We desire to see descriptive catalogues produced under 
the order and auspices of the government, and sold to visitors at a 
price which the greater number of persons can afford to pay for 
such assistance, to enable them to understand and take pleasure in 
what they see. It is not expected that the merits and interest of 
ancient sculpture will be appreciated by the ‘ oj odo ;”’ nor do 
we pretend to believe that any descriptive catalogue is likely to 
make such works either very entertaining or instructive to the 
totally uninitiated and uneducated; though it is probable that 
some remarkable productions in the art might, from great truth 
to nature, or from their character and expression (of which all are 
more or less able to judge), strike even the most uncultivated 
mind; and much might be done even here to assist the develope- 
ment of any feeling of the sort, and teach the value of art beyond 
its mere effect upon the sense. This is however only returning 
to the former question. Reference has been made to these cata- 
logues or descriptions, simply because they are almost the only 
publications of the sort which can be offered as examples of what 
might be done in that way in other departments, and we see no 
good reason why it should not at least be attempted. 

Collections, whether in sculpture and general antiquities, or in 
paintings, or in the different branches of natural history, are now 
increasing to such an extent in this country, that it is almost to 
be lamented they have not been classed somewhat differently. 
We should be glad to see them distributed in more distinct locali ; 
either in separate buildings, or at least entirely separated parts of 
a building, if, as at present, they must be packed in one edifice. 
Mixed up as the rooms and objects are in the British Museum, 
for example, there is infinitely more confusion and inconvenience 
to all parties, whether students or idlers, than there would be if 
the same entrance, the same staircases, were not made to serve 
for all who visit it. This facility of getting about from one ob- 
ject to another leads to mere hurrying through the rooms that all 
may at least be looked at (we will not say properly seen) at one 
visit. ‘* They manage these things better in France,” and indeed 
every where. In the public collections on the continent the 
Fine Arts are not mixed up with Science and Natural His- 
tory; distinct objects of interest are visited at separate periods, 
and with the mind intent upon that one attraction. There are 
also other advantages attending this mode of distribution, The 
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means of amusement and instruction are spread over a wider 
space, and the crowding of large bodies of people into one 
building avoided, at least to the same inconvenient extent. In- 
stitutions for the meeting of learned societies should on the con- 
trary be near each other. There is a connection between the 
sciences that renders communication between the professors, 
even of different branches, most desirable, and the greater the 
facilities that are given for their intercourse the better. It is 
another question when the amusement and occupation of the 
idle hours of great bodies of people are to be provided for, and 
these objects would, it is conceived, be advanced by the separa- 
tion suggested. A very few years ago the observations ventured 
upon here would have been unnecessary, as they were, from the 
then existing state of things, totally uncalled for; but the time is 
now arrived when the duty of considering such subjects 1s forced 
upon us, and it will be wise as well as charitable to direct the 
increasing tide of intelligence into appropriate channels; the mass 
is flowing ouwards and will “ progress,” to use an Americanism, 
Hitherto the most wealthy and the most powerful nation im 
“urope has been the most backward in nursing and nourishing 
the minds of her children. We do not allude here to the more 
serious discipline of religious and moral instruction, but only to 
the disregard of those means of improving the social habits of 
the people which are so easily attained by providing for them 
such amusements as may convert their hours of idleness into sea- 
sons of reflection and improvement. 

In connection with this subject it behoves us to allude in 
terms of praise to the little work called “ A Summer’s Day at 
Hampton Court.” It is written by Mr. Jesse, the surveyor of 
her Majesty’s parks and palaces; and who has proved himself 
well worthy of the trust committed to him, by the good taste he 
has shown in forming, and the zeal he has displayed in carrying 
out (wherever he could do so), his plans for the improvement of 
the royal gardens. It is to be regretted that these plans have 
been circumscribed by the scanty means afforded to Mr. Jesse 
for executing the works required. A palace so much frequented 
by foreigners who visit our country, as well as our own public, 
should be more complete in its “ appointments.” ‘The gardens, 
particularly, are deficient in ornamental vases and similar objects, 
in character with its style; and the mean appearance of the foun- 
tains, both in the mner court and opposite the garden front of 
the building, reflects strongly upon the taste and liberality of 
those who might easily, and at very small cost, convert them into 
objects of great beauty. A trifling circumstance, of the truth of 
which we believe there is no doubt, will show the character of 
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the economy practised in some departments of the public service, 
When it was thought right to decorate with statues the new 
pleasure gardens at Windsor, the few figures and other objects 
that were distributed about Hampton Court Gardens were un- 
ceremoniously removed from their pedestals, and “ ordered” upon 
this “ foreign service.” ‘This really seems to be a very hard case, 
if we may be allowed to say so, upon all the parties; statues, 
gardens and public. Although the palace is no longer honoured 
as the residence of royalty, and therefore none of the usual (living) 
figures that form part of royal decoration are to be looked for in 
halls unsunned by princely smiles—for as the poet says, 


“* When princes move, whatever road they take, 
Courtiers are bound to follow in their wake,”-— 


—yet it was hardly fair to make stone images court-moveables 
also, and turn them into “lords and ladies in waiting.” Had they 
been so fine as works of art as to be coveted by a royal “ cono- 
scente” for their excellence, we could have forgiven the robbery 
in consideration of the honour paid them; but that the gardens 
of a palace—and truly the only royal palace we have that looks 
like one—should be despoiled of such things, with the pitiful 
view of saving a few pounds, for a “ Windsor establishment of Dui 
Rustici,” or ‘‘Gods of the Gardens,” is not creditable to the 
country, 

The public is much indebted to Mr. Jesse for the commodious 
arrangements now made and still in progress for viewing the 
state apartments and other objects still worthy of regard in this 
noble seat of bygone splendour. His description of Hampton 
Court, for such is the “Summer Day,” has been compiled since 
the pictures have been placed in their present order, and the 
wholethrown open to public inspection; and the accounts of dif- 
ferent parts of the building are occasionally enlivened by anecdotes 
which help to give great additional interest to this residence of so 
many of our kings. 

The building of Hampton Court was commenced by the too 
ambitious, but princely Wolsey, who was then in the full sunshine 
of his royal master’s favour. The cardinal lived here in splendour 
little less than regal, of which some estimate may be formed from 
the fact that there were as many as two hundred and eighty silk 
beds in his palace for visitors only, and that he maintained a 


household of between eight and nine hundred persons, amongst 


whom were several lords, fifteen knights and forty esquires. Two 
of the most interesting apartments in the original portion of the 
palace are the Hall, and Wolsey’s Withdrawing-room annexed to 


it. They are not shown as a matter of course, but visitors may 
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see them by application to the housekeeper. Besides the fine 
and perfect specimens these rooms afford of a most enriched 
style of architecture, one of them contains some tapestries of re- 
markable quality, both as regards design and workmanship: they 
are not as well known as they deserve to be, and no visitor who 
takes an interest in such subjects should omit to inspect them. 
Among the objects which will also strike the curious, the arms 
of Wolsey, with the motto “ Diis michi adjutor,” still remain 
over the fireplace. In these noble rooms the cardinal often en- 
tertained, with magnificent banquets and pageants, the capricious 
tyrant, his roval master. Then came the “nipping frost,” and 
Wolsey, fated to prove how frail a tenure is a prince’s favour, fell 
from his giddy height and “ full-blown dignity” almost to a state 
of destitution. Of all his greatness, his riches and his power—to 
use his own affecting words on taking leave of his weeping serv- 
ants— he had nothing left him but the bare clothes on his back.” 

Hampton Court now became a palace of the king. Henry VIII. 
completed that part of the building which had been left unfinished 
by its founder. Elizabeth frequently resided at Hampton Court; 
and there is a tradition that it was in the great hall above men- 
tioned that the Queen first saw Will Shakspeare, who acted in a 
play called “ Henry the Eighth or the Fall of Wolsey.” The 
fact of such a drama being acted on such a stage is mm itself a 
curious incident in the strange vicissitudes of fortune, and fur- 
nishes a striking lesson on the mutability of human affairs. There 
must have been many present at this performance who had 
known the fallen minister in his “ palmy days,” and who in all 
probability had often partaken of his princely hospitality in the 
very rooms in which they now were witnessing his change of 
fortune turned into a ‘“ show,” and his very person mimicked 
by a player! 

In the reign of James I. the celebrated Conference was held 
at Hampton Court between the bishops (and other divines of the 
established Church) and the ministers of the Presbyterian or 
Puritan party. The king was present as moderator, and took a 
signal part in the discussions. In the disturbed and unhappy 
times which followed so soon after the demise of James, Hamp- 
ton Court became the scene of many an event of historical in- 
terest and importance. It was here that Charles I. spent some 
of his few happy days, and it was here also that he suffered some 
of his severest trials. He passed his honeymoon im this palace, 
and here he was afterwards confined by the Parliament as a pri- 
soner. The particulars of his escape from Hampton Court are 
detailed at some length, and some interesting documents con- 
nected with it are reprinted in Mr, Jesse’s little book. The king’s 
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letter to Colonel Whaley, who had charge of the royal captive, is 
curious. We make no apology for giving it entire. 


Colonel Whaley,——I have been so civilly used by you aud Major 
Huntington, that I cannot but by this parting farewell acknowledge it 
under my hand; as also to desire the continuance of your courtesie, b 
your protecting of my household stuffe and movables of all sorts which 
leave behinde me in this house, that they be neither spoiled nor imbesled : 
only there are three pictures here which are not mine, that I desire you 
to restore; to wit, my wives picture in blew, sitting in a chaire, you 
must send to Mistris Kirke; my eldest daughters picture, copied by 
Belcam, to the Countess of Anglesey, and my Lady Stannops picture to 
Cary Rawley: there is a fourth which I had almost forgot ; it is the 
original of my eldest daughter, (it hangs in this chamber over the board 
next to the chimney,) which you must send to my Lady Aubigny. So 
being confident you wish my preservation and restitution, I rest 
Your Friend, R. 

“ P.S. Lassure you it was not the letter you shewed me to-day that 
made me take this resolution, nor any advertisement of that kinde.* 
But I confess that I am loathe to be made a close prisoner, under pre- 
tence of securing my life. 1 had almost forgot to desire you to send the 
black grew bitch to the Duke of Richmond.” 


This letter was left in the apartment from which the king 
made his escape; two other papers were also found there, one 
addressed to the parliament, and the other to the commissioners, 
In the account of this event, published in the “ Mercurius Antt- 


Pragmaticus,’ from November 11, to November 18, 1647, we 
read— 


“‘ His majestie, the day before his departure, was noted not to look 
with so cheerfull a countenance as he was wont; to be somewhat heavie 
and pensive, and on the day he departed, about two of the o’clocke in 
the afternoone, six men in different habits, leading in their hands six 
lusty horses, were ferried over from Long Ditton to Hampton Court, 
and were seene to take an hill near adjacent to his majesty.’ 


It would be interesting to see the rooms in which Charles was 
confined; and more especially the little chapel in which he was 
accustomed regularly to perform his devotions. Mr. Jesse says 
this still exists; and that it is curious from its architecture. 


“ The ceiling is beautifully worked, and the walls are nearly covered 
with paintings in fresco taken from Scripture subjects. There is a little 
oratory in the corner of the chapel. ..... . . It is now too probably 
the receptacle of pickles and preserves. One must regret that this 
chapel cannot be seen either by the historian or the antiquary, or indeed 
by the public generally, which certainly ought to be the case.” 


We quite agree with the writer in lamenting that this interest- 


* This refers to a plot said to have been entered into to assassinate the king. } 
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ing object cannot be seen—(he does not tell us why it cannot)— 
but one passage in the above extract is too remarkable to be 
passed over without observation. Can we understand it rightly, 
that the oratory in the chapel, in which the king—or any one— 
knelt, and offered up prayer to his God, is so desecrated as to be 
converted into a common store closet ; and that too in a royal 
palace? We trust Mr. Jesse has merely hazarded a speculation, 
(which however had better not have been made in that form), 
half-jokingly and half-angrily, at finding these interesting apart- 
ments closed to him. We should indeed blush for those who 
could permit any where,—and still less here,—a place so conse- 
crated to be turned to such uses. 

After the death of Charles, Hampton Court became the occa- 
sional residence of Cromwell, who built the Old Toy Inn as a 
dormitory for his troopers, and the cavalry barracks, (which still 
make so unsightly a figure as the palace is approached, ) for his 
body guard. On the restoration, Hampton Court was given to 
Monk, Duke of Albemarle; but he accepted a sum of money in 
lieu of it, and Charles If. occupied it. Old Evelyn describes 
the arrival of the new queen there with her Portuguese ladies in 
1662, He rather ungallantly observes of the latter “ their com- 
plexions were olivador and sufficiently unagreeable.” Of her 
majesty, he says, “ She was yet of the handsomest countenance 
of all the rest, and though low of stature prettily shaped; languish- . 
ing and excellent eyes, her teeth wronging her mouth, by sticking 
a little too far out; for the rest lovely enough.” Hampton 
Court is much altered from its original appearance, parts of it 
having been taken down, others restored, and many new build- 
ings added by its different occupiers. The most striking erec- 
tions of a comparatively modern date and character, are ‘of the 
time of William the Third. ‘The state apartments are hung with 
pictures to which the public have free access. The private 
rooms, which are very numerous, as may be judged from the 
great extent of the building, are occupied by such of the “ nobi- 
lity, gentry and others,” whose services or whose limited means 
render the permission to occupy them, a gracious boon from the 
sovereign. It appears the palace has not been the residence of 
royalty since the time of Frederick Prince of Wales. 

The pictures in Hampton Court are numerous. A few are 
goods and many extremely interesting from the persons they 

represent. One gallery contains a very curious collection, chiefly 
of portraits. ‘Those of Henry VIII.; of Elizabeth, at various 
ages, from childhood up to the last that is believed to have been 
painted of her; of Charles I. and his queen; with some of the 
more remarkable persons living in their several reigns, are well 
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deserving of careful attention. We venture to think, “ en pas- 
sant,” that some bold invention has been exercised in naming 
the painters of some of the Hampton Courts pictures, 

‘The possession of the Cartoons of Raffaelle, and of Andrea di 
Mantegna, the chief attractions in art at Hampton Court, are 
sufficient of themselves to give a character to any gallery, and it 
is to be regretted that more is not made of them. ‘The former 
are very unfairly seen in their present doca/e ; a long gallery built 
for the purpose by William IIL, but in which the light enters 
through common chamber windows, and therefore is so much 
below the Cartoons as to leave the greater part of them in shade, 
We venture to say there is no country in Europe in which such 
works, as these—unique, and, in their class, invaluable—would 
be treated with so little honour, It has been decided by com- 
petent opinions, that their removal to London would be attended 
with great risk to their preservation, from the soot, damp, accu- 
mulation of dust, and other inconveniences, natural or incident 
to a crowded city.* This, however, is no fair reason for their 
being shut up in their present ill-assorted apartment. ‘There is 
not a petty state in Germany that would not erect a gallery on 
purpose for them; and a few thousand pounds would be well 
bestowed in providing a fitting receptacle for some of the finest 
productions of human genius in art; and of the full value of 
which we alone, their possessors, seem to be comparatively 
insensible. Various portions of Cartoons by Raffaelle, part of 
the same series or set, exist in England, and it is far from un- 
likely that, were there a proper place to preserve and exhibit the 
whole in, these would in time, by presentation or purchase, 
become the property of the country; and we should then possess 
a monument of the greatest master of his art only inferior to that 
which he has left on the walls of the Vatican. ‘The Cartoons of 
Raffaelle; those before alluded to, nine in number, by Andrea di 
Mantegna, representing the triumphs of Julius Cesar; two very 
tine by Annibale Carracci, studies for parts of his great work in 
the Farnese Palace in Rome—presented to the National Gallery 
by Lord Francis Egerton, and most honourably placed on the 
landing of the stairs!—would enable us to begin where many 
ardent admirers of art would be well contented, and even proud, 
to end a collection. 


* It might also be asked, where in London could they be accommodated? Surely 


_ in the National Gallery. There they would indeed be “ cribb'd, cabin’d and con- 
in’d 
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Art. V.—Platonis Dialogos Selectos. Recensuit et Commenta- 
riis instruxit Godofredus Stalbaum. Gothe et Erfordiz. 8vo,. 
1829, 


44 In a former number* we made some remarks introductory to the 
| Phedrus of Plato: and if the reader is not weary of Plato, we 
F will now venture to ask his attention to another Dialogue, the 
most interesting and important of the whole series. ‘The Phaedrus 
Wit closed with a view of the use and nature of instruction by writing, 
i or of what we should call books and literature,—a view which 
iit must be borne in mind in studying all the works of Plato, It 
HE, represented them as secondary, and secondary only to a system of 
! oral education—as amusements for the author rather than his se- 

rious occupation—as aids to the memory in retaining or recalling 
what had been learned,—-not as a proper instrument for originally 
teaching truths. It described books in theniselves, and the habit 
of reading by itself, as pernicious rather than useful, as engender- 
ing conceit, as misleading the mind without the ability to correct 


ie its errors, as inspiring a taste for multifarious information, and a 
i vanity in displaying it, while real and profound wisdom was de- 
hai spised and unknown; and lastly, as creating an infinite variety of 
Hit 3 opinions left by themselves to wander over the world without any 


guide, and thus as finally destroying even the belief in the exis- 
tence of truth, by the Mezentian process of tearing it into frag- 
ments. And whether or not the view is correct, may be easily 
decided by our own observation at this day. 

And yet books in their proper place, and subordination, were 
full of value. And it was Plato’s object to provide for his fol- 
lowers a philosophical literature, which should fulfil its purpose 
with the least possible risk of being abused. His own exquisite 
taste, and that of the people, for whom he wrote, induced him to 
exhaust in his compositious all the arts of eloquence, arrangement, 
dramatic skill, picturesque description, and vivid and interesting 
disputation, and as much poetry of thought, language, and even 
rhythm, as the chastened ear of the Athenian would bear at a 
distance from the stage. ‘To guard them from superseding oral 
instruction, he threw over them an ambiguity and even obscurity 
which render assistance absolutely necessary. They are, if we may 
a venture to use such a comparison, the Scriptures of Platonism,— 
io that is the developement in a large and seemingly irregular form of 
i the grand formularies of his doctrines, which were given through 
another channel, and without which, as a key to his writings, itis 
by common confession most difficult, perhaps we may sayim- 
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possible wholly to understand them.* ‘lo prevent them from 
fostering that habit of indulgent, passive, indolence, which reading 
without thinking necessarily produces in the intellect, he so con- 
structed them, that in all but a very few, and to a great degree 
even in these few, no subject is proposed without running up 
into a problem, and no problem is solved by the work itself with- 
out independent thought in the reader, ‘To stimulate this thought 
he threw much, which he designed should arrest the attention, 
into the form of paradox.+ Onigen, that man of “ singular acute- 
ness,{” has remarked of the Bible (may we venture once more to 
use the illustration without irreverence ?), “ that the Word of God 
has contrived by a species of ceconomy, wxovduyre, to introduce 
certain stumbling-blocks, difficulties, inconsistencies, and impos- 
sibilities into the History and the Law, lest we should all be led 
away by the unmixed attraction and charm of the outward state- 
ments, and thus learning nothing, worthy of God’s wisdom to 
impart, should entirely fall short of the truth; or not being ex- 
cited to inquiry by the letter, should fail in obtaining the know- 
ledge of the spirit.”"§ And we all know how closely a belief in 
the easiness and clearness of Scripture is connected not only with 
contempt for the teaching of the Church, but with a lamentable 
insensibility to the meaning of the Scriptures themselves, Even 
in the very form of Plato’s works, a collection of separate dis- 
cussions, which no one yet has been able to throw into a regular 
connected series, there is something which may remind us of the 
structure of the Bible, in independent and multiform treatises. 
We know how difficult it is to fix the precise object of each 
portion of these, or to explain why one fact is inserted, and an- 
other omitted. We know also that some portions, especially the 
later, are far more full and explicit than the earlier,—that the truth 
may be traced throughout, but, to be seen fully, should be traced 
backwards — from the Christian, for instance, to the Jewish 
scheme ; its lineaments at every step becoming more faint and 


* « Antiphane, un des amis de Platon, comparoit, en riant, ses écrits i une ville, ob 
les paroles se geloient en l’air, dés qu'elles étoient prononcées, et |’été suivant, quand 
elles venaient a étre échauffées et fondues par les rayons du soleil, les habitans en- 
tendoient ce qui avoit été dit I’hiver ; car les discours de Platon pour étre entendus 
dvivent étre échauffées, et comme fondus par les rayons d’une intelligence bien ex- 
ercée.’’—Dacier, Doctr. de Platon, vol. i. p. 79. 

t For the difficulty attending the explanation of Plato’s writings, see Meiner's 
Geschichte de Wissensch. tom. ii. p. 699; Tiedemann, Prefat. ad Argument. Dial. Plat. 
p- 4; Tenneman, System des Platon, Philosop. tom. i. p. 84; Schulzius, Commentat. 
de Summo secund, Plat. Philosop. fine. Helmst. 1792, p.6; Sigonius de Dialog. 
fol. 35. Venet. 1562; Degerando, Histoire des Systemes, vol. ii. p. 222. 

+ Butler’s Analogy, 

§ Origen, Philocalia, cap. 1, where there are several other remarks on the use and 


structure of the written Word, which also are singularly applicable even to these human 
compositions, 
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involved—more buried in enigmas, and in a shell of outward 
facts—more reduced in compass—more imperfect in develope- 
ment; and yet even here clearly discernible by an eye, which has 
seen it written elsewhere, as Plato himself would say, “ im larger 
and more legible characters.” 

We dare not pursue the parallel for fear of irreverence. But 
that the most elevated human reason, in providing a written teach- 
ing for his followers, should have been led to a plan not wholly 
unlike to that, which the providence of Almighty God has been 
pleased to sanction, is perhaps no more strange, than the belief 
of the early Christian Fathers that the same reason had by His 
assistance reached the shadow of truths, developed in divine re- 
velation. 

We propose then to pass at once from the Phadrus, which was 
taken as a preface, on to the Republic, which is always acknow- 
ledged to be the fullest, most perspicuous, and most dogmatic 
exhibition of the Platonic philosophy. 

The first difficulty which perplexes a student in this Dialogue 
is one, which occurs frequently in Plato—the division of the 
work into apparently two distinct subjects; so that critics have 
hesitated, which to assume as the real question under discussion, 
and what title the Dialogue should bear. It opens and closes 
with an inquiry into the nature of justice, and the whole inter- 
vening space, extending to three-fourths of the work, 1s occupied 
with a political sketch, which is professedly introduced as a mere 
illustration. ‘The absence in the Platonic Dialogues of formal 
explanatory inscriptions by the author is one of their distin- 
guishing features. It was not the intention of Plato to give a clue, 
which should supersede instruction, and deaden active thought. 
And much cannot be said for the ingenuity of critics, who have 
endeavoured to supply them, Stalbaum has referred, as we shall 
do ourselves, to Proclus, and modern German writers, for a view 
of the controversy respecting the proper title of the Republic.* 
Aud even if there were no historical evidence to decide the ques- 
tion, it would be a waste of time to discuss it, as if it were pos- 
sible (the expression is taken from Proclus) for either title to be 
correct, which should exclude the other. But it is evident from 
Plato’s own words im the ‘Timeus,} that he referred to the Re- 
public, not as a mere ethical, but as a political treatise, just as 
Aristotle calls his own Nicomachean Ethics a_ political work ; 
and all the ancient writers, including Aristotle, knew it by the 


* Procl. Comment. ad Plat. Polit. pp. 149, 309; Klenker, Prefat, ad Polit. Plat. 
Germ. Vers. p. 111; Tiedemann, Argument, Dialog, Plat. p. 171 ; Morgenstern, Com- 
ment, de Platon, Repub. 1794 ; Tenneman, System dee Plat. Philosop. tom, iv. p. 175 ; 
Schleiermacher, Op, Plat. vol. iii, p. i. p. 3. 

+ Timaus, Leips, ed. 1, vol. viii. p. 1. For convenience the references are made 
throughout to the pocket Leipzig edition. 
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name ToAirsia.* And though it is easy to understand how the 
sceptical individualizing tendency of modern philosophy, espe- 
cially in Germany, should give an undue prominency to the 
merely moral discussion, the whole scheme of Plato’s philosophy 
points upwards to the political theory. ‘The tie between them, 
avowedly put forward, is indeed slight, if illustration is the only 
purpose to be answered, But, as is usual in Plato, it contains 
within it a very strong and indissoluble chain—the chain, which 
in both history and speculation, binds together ethics and politics, 
the individual and the state; making the man the microcosm of 
the state, and the state the developement of the man, and which 
cannot be cut asunder without ruin to both, 

‘To this point we must return hereafter. 

‘The next question for the student is the position of the Re- 
public with reference to the other Dialogues ; and in this there 
can be little mistake. It forms in the first place one of a distinct 
peculiar group, which Plato has openly and carefully linked to- 
gether—the Republic, the ‘Timeus, the Critias, and the Laws. 
‘These are all stamped with a peculiar dogmatic character. The 
dialectic argumentation, which in the other works was intended to 
exercise the powers of the young reader, 1s now changed into 
a clear decisive enunciation of truth, ‘The characters in the 
drama pass from the teacher and pupil into grave and matured 
debaters.+ The irony ceases. ‘The quaint grotesqueness of 
Socrates’ character is softened down and disappears ; or rather 
the Silenus mask is dropped, and reveals the whole noble un- 
affected expression of the philosopher’s heart and mind, And 
whatever was the labyrinth of reasoning before, the course now 
runs clear and open. ‘To determine exactly the mutual connec- 
tion of these four Dialogues would require a long discussion, 
foreign to the present purpose. ‘The Republic exhibits an ideal 
view of a body politic; such, we must especially remember, as 
Plato earnestly longed to see established in his own native region. 
Athens was the spot, and the Athenians the people, to which his 
eyes constantly turned when any hope arose of realizing his noble 
visions of human perfection in an age of corruption. It was 
here, he says,t that Minerva established her state at first,— 
choosing it from all the earth as “the soil and the clime most 
fruitful in brave and intelligent minds,”—the minds which Plato 
required as the materials of his own polity. ‘To restore the de- 


* Aristotle, Theopbrastus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Plutarch, Alcinous, Athengus, 
Diogenes Laertius, Suidas, Simplicius, Origen, Justin Martyr, Eusebius; and, among 
Latins, Cicero, Macrobius, Lactantius, aud Chalcidius, 

t See Timzus, vol. vii. p. 5. 

t Critias, vol. vii. p. 128; Timaus, vol, vii, p. 11. 
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mocracy of Athens to such a constitution, as Heaven itself had 
fixed for it at first, he expressly declares to be his aim. And to 
revive something of an ancient spirit, some thought of better 
times and nobler deeds, than even those, which drove back the 
Persian from the shores of Greece, and let loose a far more 
fearful monster upon them in the person of an unbridled mob,— 
to cover the severity of the satire on the existing state of things 
by a flattery, which would soothe the ear without injuring the 
heart—and to balance the mischievous adulation, with which the 
demagogue used to load the vanquishers of Xerxes, the Mapa- 
Swvoneryes of democracy—he seems to have invented the myth 
of the Great Atlantic Isle, the invasion of Greece by its armies, 
and the repulse of them by the valour of an ancient Athens— 
such as it was, before democracy corrupted it. ‘This myth is 
partially developed in the fragment of the Critias. If it was ever 
intended to be finished, probably it would have been wrought 
into a finished portrait of the second of those four societies, 
which are sketched in the eighth and nmth books of the Re- 
public, the Oligarchy of Wealth. But, as it has come down to 
us, We can discover in it little but a grand, gorgeous drop-scene 
to something—which we have lost. It may be, this was all which 
Plato required. And when sufficient vividness and reality had 
been given to the main fact, which he wished to throw forward, 
he might think it neither safe nor necessary to venture further 
into historical fiction.* 

The two remaining Dialogues are to be placed on either side 
of the Republic. The Timeus sketches out, as far as Plato 
would presume to do so by mere reason, the probable system 
of the universe, especially in its relation to God; or, in other 
words, a view of that city or éAis—the Civitas Dei—to which he 
alludes in several parts of the Republic as the model and type 
of the body politic on earth, and far nobler even than his own 
ideal polity :—xadrAlw eimeiv Te avdpat+—év odpava 
lows avaxsitas TH xal xaTor 
xitew.t—And the Laws are an adaptation of the principles of 
the Republic to a practical case, so far as it seemed possible to 
realize them. And if the two systems are compared, this will 
probably account for all the discrepancies between them. What 
the Jewish polity was to the Christian, the Laws seem to be to 
the Republic,—a machinery for the government of man as he 1s, 
not as he should be—with his passions and vices requiring dis- 
cipline, and without the aid of that perfectly wise government, 


* In support of this, see the Apology at the beginning of the Critias, vol. vii. 
p- 126. 


+ Repub. lib. viii. p. 284. 


Ibid. lib. ix. Pp. 349, 
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which Plato acknowledges could scarcely be formed without a 
miracle. ‘The miraculous gifts of Christianity, and the absence 
of them in the Jewish system, probably afford the best clue to 
interpret them both. And so in the system of Plato.* 

Without delaying, however, on this point at present, interest- 
ing as it is, the student will next have to fix the relation of 
the Republic to the other Dialogues. And a very slight view 
will show him, that it is the crowning work, the corner-stone 
of them all; and that it contains in itself the answers, however 
briefly, and as it were accidentally, dropped, to all the enigmas 
and problems raised through the preceding inquiries. If the 
discussion on Justice is opened in the Gorgias, it is completed 
in the Republic. If the immortality of the soul is dubiously 

roved in the Phado, it is assumed as demonstrable here, 

f the Philebus leads the mind through contending theories of 
human happiness subjectively considered, and only hints at an 
objective good, upou which it must really be based, the Republic 
constitutes this grand truth the very foundation of its whole sys- 
tem, making all goodness depend upon wisdom, and wisdom to 
be the knowledge of God.+ The Parmenides, which by many 
little touches is connected with the Republic, is a dialectic deve- 
lopement of the very principle of a polity, perhaps of something 
even grander and more mysterious, the coexistence of unity in 
plurality and plurality in unity—a principle denied both by the 
Sophists, who rejected unity, and by the Eleatics, who rejected 
plurality,—and which, however abstruse it seems, lies in reality at 
the root of all moral as well as logical systems. ‘The Politicus 
and the Sophist in the same manner are examples of the dialectic 
art, on which Plato lays so much stress.{ The lon and Hippias 
tind their real developement, cleared from their subtle irony, in the 
beginning of the tenth book. ‘The doubts respecting education 
in the Meno are solved in the Republic by a direct theory of edu- 
cation. The Symposium is an analysis of the principle of human 
affection here transferred to a divine object. ‘The Protagoras is 
placed in obvious contraposition to the Republic, as the Sophis- 
tical school was to the Platonic, in morals, and metaphysics, and 
politics. Even the Cratylus falls into its place under that main 
principle of the Republic, the existence of immutable truth—ra 
ovra, as Opposed to ta yiwdueva. And perhaps no better frame- 
work could be found for a right distribution and arrangement of | 
the Dialogues than the plan of the Republic, assisted by that of 
the Phedrus; the Phedrus containing the germs of all the others, 


* See Leg. ix. p. 320, v. 138; Arist. Polit. iv. 6. 
t Lib. vii. p. 270. ¢ Lib. vii. p. 272, 
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as the Republic contains their results. These remarks, however, 
are thrown out merely as hints for directing the student; and we 
must turn to a question more immediately belonging to the Dia- 
logue, 

The tirst object which attracts attention in this, as in all other 
works of art, is the outward form, In all higher works of art it 
is the last which is understood. Until we feel the sentiment in- 
tended to be expressed by a picture, we cannot read rightly either 
its colouring or its drawing. ‘Till we know the rationale of a build- 
ing, we are no fit judges of its architecture. And in the same 
manner, to appreciate the exquisite skill, with which Plato throws 
his thoughts mto shape, and groupes and drapes his characters, 
we must understand his internal theory. Again and again it must 
be repeated, that the scenery, the stage decoration of Plato’s Dia- 
logues, has an essential inherent conformity to the subject-matter. 
Modern writers of Dialogues think no more of this than the mo- 
nopollologist, who hires a stage and makes his appearance with a 
green baize table and pair of wax candles in the midst of a canvas 
forest, or a set of furbelowed waves. ‘They want to say some- 
thing: they fancy it will be more intelligible, perhaps even sup- 
pose it is more lively, if said by another person than by them- 
selves, and by two instead of one: and then, as this seesaw must 
take place somewhere, they stitch on at the beginning a “ purple 
patch,” generally of scenery or anecdote, which with equal pro- 
priety suits any subject, and only distracts the eye without assist- 
ing the thought. But nothing of this kind is found in Plato. 
‘The locality, the persons, are all in harmony with the plot of the 
argument, and help to unravel it. Every touch has its idea; and 
in some Dialogues, as in the Parmenides, this may be traced 
even in the apparent unmeaningness of a most elaborate and arti- 
ficial introduction, ‘The real object may be difficult to find; but 
so much pains, such forced contrivance—by such a writer as 
Plato—could not be employed for nothing. 

The two points of chief importance in the external form of the 
Republic are, first, the scene, and then the characters. And here 
also as in the Phedrus, and especially in the Parmenides, the 
Alexandrian commentators* have carried the grand truth, that 
every touch in Plato has a meaning, into a minute metaphysical 
allegory, as surprising in its ingenuity, as, we fear it must be 
pronounced, unfounded, both in its principle and application. 
Perhaps the following suggestion may seem liable to the same 
charge. But, agreeing with the Neo-Platonists in the necessity 
of some key, it takes for that key, not a metaphysical theology, 


* See Proclus, Comment. in Polit., Comment. in Parmenid. 
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which never occupied a prominent place in Plato’s system, but 
the practical view which he took of the Athenian democracy, and 
his efforts to reform it. 

It is remarkable that the whole of the Republic, ten books in 
Jength, is put into the mouth of Socrates, and supposed to be 
repeated at a sitting, as the narrative of a conversation held the 
preceding day. We learn this from the opening of the ‘Timeus. 
Something of the same kind, but even more singular, is found in 
the Parmenides, where a young gentleman, named Antiphon, 
probably a half-brother of Plato, and devoted to the pursuits of 
the stable, is found by some morning visitors in the act of arrang- 
ing with a harness-maker about the mending of a bit; and 1s 
induced by them, with very little difficulty,* to repeat word for 
word a long and most mysterious dialogue, which many years 
back he had learned from Pythodorus, who had heard it pass be- 
tween Zeno and Parmenides and Socrates, on the logical and 
metaphysical analysis of unity and being. With the Parmenides, 
however, we are not concerned at present. ‘The key to the form 
of the Republic is probably to be found in the wish to extricate 
Socrates from the perplexities and labyrinths of controversy, 
when taking the gravest character which a philosopher can as- 
sume, that of a religious and civil legislator; and to place him 
free and independent, that the flow of his thoughts may follow their 
course in quiet, undisturbed dignity, like Virgil’s bird escaped 
from the cave,— 

** Mox aere lapsa quieto 


Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque commovet alas.” 
fEneid, v. 215. 


A difference of this kind is very perceptible in the tone of the 
eristic and that of the dogmatic dialogues. ‘The whole spirit of the 
philosophy seems to have escaped like a stream froma narrow rocky 
channel, and to spread itself out calmly and clearly to the light. 
Proclus has made the same remark. Perhaps also Plato might 
have a meaning in fixing the dialogue on two days; the first, 
when it took place, was the festival of the Bendidea; the second, 
when it was repeated, was the Panathenwza, the same festival, on 
which the Parmenides is placed. He expressly connects the 
higher subject with the occasion of the Panathenza in the ‘Ti- 
tH re THs bee buola Bid try dy mpemos 
varica,+—and the lower with the Bendidea in the Republic{— 
Taira cor, egy (6 Opacdpayos) Swxpares, ty Tois 
Bev8ideiois. Proclus has not lost sight of the trait. Now the 


* Parmenid. voi. vii. p. 148, + Timeus, vol. vii. p. 15. 
Lib. i. p. 41. 
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Bendidea*® were a Thracian festival in honour of the goddess 
Diana, or, in the Thracian language, Bendis. It typified to the 
eye of Proclus the influx of a deluge of barbarism and confusion 
—€acéapixa the region of the divine unity.+ May it 
not rather hint at that, which Plato evidently regarded as the source 
of all moral and political evil, and the very contradictory of which 
is made by him the key-stone and crowning-point of his political 
system—we mean the confusion in religious doctrines, which 
had crept into Athens by the abandonment of what Plato so repeat- 
edly and energetically supports, its hereditary and national worship, 
and by the admission into its bosom of the creeds and ceremonies 
of all countries. Strabot notices this tendency mm Athens, as be- 
ing a standard subject of satire on the nation; and Plato might 
well compare the novelty of the ceremonies on the Bendidea— 
are viv ye tovro—with the ancient national 
feast of the Panathenwa, which concentred in itself the patriotic 
spirit of the Athenians—gathering to the city, as to a common 
home, its scattered citizens, and tribes and colonies,—uniting 
them for at least a day,|| and preserving in its mystic rites the 
connexion so lost, and so deplored by the philosopher, of Grecian 
mythology, with the traditional truths of eastern hierarchies and a 
primitive revelation. Let us keep in view the strong national 
bias of Plato’s mind,—his longing to make Athens the seat of his 
moral and political reformation—his laying the foundation of his 
state in the high, pure, immutable truth of the unity of God—and 
his seeking for the support of this truth in the testimony of anti- 
quity ; and we may see no little propriety in his fixing the repe- 
tiuon of the dialogue on a festival, which embodied so many 
similar principles, and of which the presiding deity was the type 
of an ancient Theism. Minerva, we know from Plutarch,] 
was the same with Isis; and the attributes of Isis are best de- 
scribed in an ancient inscription in her honour—“ Una, que es 
omnia.” 

The locality of the Dialogue, as it first took place, may also 
be noticed. ‘Themistius speaks of Plato lecturing bimself in the 
Pireus, whither “he was followed by a confluence of people 
from the city, the country, the vineyards, and even the silver 
mines. ‘They listened to him with attention until he entered on his 


* See Mevursius, Grecia Feriate, vol. iii. Op. p. 822. 

+ Proclus, Comment, in Timmus, p.1; Muret. Comment. in Repub. 

t Lib. x. c. 18. 

§ The mention of the Aacwradngopia will recall Plato's beautiful metaphor, so often 
borrowed since pawaytas te xal exSpidovrac waldac, nabamte magadiderrag 
Legib. lib. vi, No ceremony could be more appropriate to a 
discussion on the moral formation and education of man. 

Meursius, Pavathenwa, Opp. vol. ii. 556. In Iside et Osirid. 
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doctrine of the one true Good,—the very doctrine which is made 
the corner-stone of the Republic,—and then their heads became 
confused—irrvyylace 6 moAds dusdros, and they gradually melted 
away, leaving him alone with his friends,” * ‘The point bas not 
escaped the ingenuity of Proclus. He makes the mh a type 
of those confines of the intellectual world most near to the chaos 
of matter, and therefore to the seat of evil,—roig exxarois xal 
mpoovdoss,+—and thus makes it an appropriate stage for the exhi- 
bition of a theory, which was to recall the soul of man from dis- 
order and darkness into order and light.t Perhaps a similar 
ingenuity might also apply this trait to our own more practical 
view. The Piraeus was the focus of every evil which had gathered 
round the Athenian democracy. It was the seat of the over- 
grown émOuuias of the body politic—the great mart of luxuries— 
the resort of strangers—the usual residence, it would seem, of 
those who sought in life only for indulgence of all kinds—and 
the refuge of that well-known curse of the state, over which both 
poet and philosopher indignantly lamented, the vautimds dy Aos.§ 
It was the fit type of every thing which Plato in the Republic 
proposed to rectify. 

Another explanation must not be omitted of the assignment of 
such a voluminous narrative to Socrates, as in the Parmenides to 
Antiphon, in the Phedo to Phado himself, and in the Convivium 
to Apollodorus, (where, by the bye, there is precisely a similar 
circuitous mode of reaching the narrative with that in the Parme- 
nides), One of the chief intellectual faculties which Plato, like 
other ancient philosophers, proposed to exercise and develope 
was bev elvasr—a faculty of 
importance at any time, both for practical purposes and as exhi- 
biting strength of mind, but absolutely necessary in the deficiency 
of books; and the decay of it, which he anticipates from the 
multiplication of a written literature, he laments over in the Phe- 
drus. Undoubtedly, if the specimens given by him in the above 
Dialogues are anything like fair samples of the average powers 
of memory exhibited in his own day, they would put modern 
students sadly to the blush. We can scarcely imagine a greater 
trial for it than the dry, abstract, logical metaphysics of the Par- 
menides, in which, if one link in the reasoning fails, the whole 
chain will drop to pieces: and yet Plato does not hesitate to draw 
it out in all its length, and without a fault, from the mouth of 
the dissipated Antiphon, who had abandoned the philosophy of 
his youth for riding and driving—whose whole thoughts ran on 
saddles and bridles. 


* Themist. Orat. xxi. p. 245. + See also Muretus, Comment. in Plat. 
t Proclus, Comment. in Timeus, 1. § Meursius, Pireus, Op. vol. i. p. 542. 
|] Nubes, v. 465, et passim ; Repub. lib. vi. p. 210. 
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One more hint must be noticed. [t is not till we turn to the 
‘Timeus, that we learn who were the persons, to whom Socrates 
made the narration. They are the same as occur m the Critias, 
But in the Timeus ove without a name is said to have been pre- 
sent at the delivery ofthe Republic, who 1s then absent. ‘ One, 
two, three,” says Socrates ;*—‘‘ where is the fourth, who was 
with us yesterday?” “ He is tis coversoey— 
answers Timeus: “he would not willingly have been absent.” 
Was this anonymous person meant for Plato himself? [tis curious 
that the same reason is assigned for his absence in the Phedo. 
TlAarav 83, oluai, jobeves. With this clue and no other, we are 
ashamed to throw out any conjecture as to the object of a trait so 
slight, so worthless in itself, and yet introduced designedly into a 
work of consummate art. But the Timeus opens with obvious 
allusions to a practical design of realizing the principles of the 
Republic, by reforming both the polity and theology of the 
Athenians. Was Plato the absent person who had heard and 
assented to the theory, but wanted the nerve and courage—jobeves 
—to carry it into execution,—who shrunk, as we know he did 
shrink,+ from encountering the rough battle with a democracy, 
and lamented over the crimes and ruins of his country—arapairyra 
diadopay tyu0v,—pointing out the path of 
safety, but not daring to enter into it at the risk of “ banishment 
or death.” The whole character of his writings is in unison with 
this trait of character, as expressly given in his biography. The 
confession or hint of a confession would come naturally as an 
answer to the question, with which every thoughtful reader must 
rise from the Republic—Why, with these views and principles, 
was Plato a mere speculative reformer? And the repetition of 
the hint recurs, just where we should expect it, in the prison, where 
his master Socrates was about to die as a martyr to reformation, 
and a warning to reformers.t We should be sorry to lay any 
stress on a suggestion, which rests on grounds so slight as to be 
almost none at all; but the principle of searching for a meaning 
in all these little touches ought to be deeply impressed on every 
reader of Plato. A painter has been known to confess that in 
copying one of Rembrandt's portraits hundreds of the most deli- 
cate limeaments were taken off, and still the likeness was not 
caught: a microscope was applied, and another line, scarcely 


* Timaus, vol. vii. p. 1. + Diogen. Laert. vol.i. p. 213; Platon. Epist. vii. 
Plato once more mentions himself in the Apology (vol. i. p. 67) as bearing wit- 

# ss to the pure character of his master, but this only. And in the introduction to the 
Protagoras there is a young boy mentioned without a name, whom Socrates and his 


frend turn out of bis seat—ifavacneas tiv maida rovrci,—and by whom we cannot 
help suspecting was also meant Plato. 
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percepuble to the naked eye, was discovered about the mouth: it 
was transferred to the copy, and the expression came at once, 
And there is no line in Plato so slight as to be despised, or with- 
out its use in giving tone and expression to his writings, if we can 
but discover it. 

We now come to a part of the form into which the Republic 
is cast, of far more importance—the dramatis persona. And the 
student must be expressly cautioned against mistaking these for 
such men of straw as modern dialogue writers stuff and set up 
when they propose a mock tilting-course oflogic. ‘The characters 
of Plato* are living persons, embodying definite principles; they 
are the real characters of the old comedy, slightly masked, perhaps, 
and caricatured, but not distigured; and though much obscurity 
rests on their history, there is enough light left to confirm the 
skill shown in selecting them. Five characters appear in the fore- 
ground of the scene of the Republic, Cephalus, Polemarch, Glau- 
con and Adimantus—(for the two support their argument jointly) 
—Thrasymachus and Socrates ; and to each is assigned the exbibi- 
tion of a separate system of morals, and as necessarily connected with 
this, of a distinct scheme of political society. ‘The first and a great 
part of the second book are thus to be considered a classification 
and review of the various schools of ethics; and instead of a vague 
rambling conversation on the nominal daliniinon of a single virtue, 
they contain reallya strict logical analysis and summary of the whole 
science, with a loose flowing drapery thrown over it to bide its 
formality. There are the school of feeling under its two branches 
of affection and ambition, the émbuyla and developed 
respectively in the forms of Epicureism and Stoicism—the school 
of expediency, of which we have admirable specimens before us 
in the present day—and the school which inevitably follows it, 
that of the unbridled lusts and passions of man; all the schools 
bad, all successively generated by the human will, when once 
let loose from the control of those i3éas, or forms of law, objec- 
tive, eternal, emanating from God himself, the only true object 
of philosophy, the only true standard of right and wrong, the 
only true rule of legislature and government, under which Plato 
was endeavouring to reduce them. 

Cephalus is the first character who appears ; and though no 
reader of feeling can be insensible to the calm, simple portrait of 
the good-hearted old man, sitting by the altar, crowned with 
flowers, surrounded with his family, and discoursing on the bless- 
ings of a tranquil old age, and the hope of a future life, Ast and 
other commentators must not mislead us to think that this is the 


* The subject has been treated in a separate work by Groen van Prinsterer; Pro- 
sopograph. Platon. 
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chief part of the picture contemplated by Plato, or that the scene 
itself is only “the rich and solemn porch to the interior of the 
work.” Look more minutely into the details, and the character of 
Cephalus will come out with far more distinctness as the repre- 
sentative of a whole class of moralists, especially when compared 
with Socrates. ‘The old man gradually released from his passions 
by their own decay—not by any conquest over himself; substi- 
tuting in his age the pleasures of reason for the pleasures of 
sense—but still as pleasures, not as duties ; claiming kindred and 
connection with Socrates, the real and profound philosopher— 
but with an air of patronage, and for the secondary purpose of 
benefitting his sons, and evidently not respected by Socrates, 
who seldom visits him; surrounded by comforts and luxuries ; 
disposed to gentleness and benevolence by natural instincts ; 
born to riches, and therefore free from avarice and from tempta- 
tion to crime ; looking on vice, and virtue, and another life, only in 
a superstitious reference to future rewards and punishments ; 
centering all his duties to man in paying a debt and forbearing 
to deceive, and his religion in ceremonial sacrifices .—this is the 
character contemplated by Plato, It is sketched out in the three 
first touches. Cephalus sits crowned, to denote his religious, but 
imperfect religious feeling ; on a soft cushion, to mark the easy 
indulgent nature of his life; and on a low seat, %igoe*—very 
different from the elevated throne, which typifies a lofty 
and commanding mind. He is the father (and the trait is most 
important) of Polemarch, the high-spirited, energetic, but un- 
philosophical character who appears next on the scene, odx@y 6 
TloAsuapyos twv ye xAnodvouoc—of Euthydemus, who appears 
in another dialogue in the form of a sophist,}+ and of Lvoles, 
the profligate demagogue and rhetorician, of whom we have 
a sketch in the Phedrus. And when we bear in mind the 
genealogy of human characters given subsequently by Plato,t 
and the effect which he traces of a low indulgent standard of 
morals in the father in producing a rapid degeneracy in the sons, 
we shall be satisfied that this family group is not without its 
symbolism. If we knew more of the private history of Cephalus, 
this might be still more clear, He was a rhetorician, probably 
of ‘Thurium, and we cannot help suspecting, both from the state- 
ment respecting the Cephalus of the Parmenides, and a passage 
un the Euthydemus,§ that he was also connected with Ionia. 


lib. ¥. p. 199, 
¢ Eathydem. vol. ii. p.81, See particular! 
the of the two be diapeted slarly bis extraction from Thuriam ; but 


ted. 
Lib. viii, and ix. 
§ Euthyd, vol. ii. p. 82; Parmenid. vol. vii. p. 147. 
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He migrated to Athens at the request of Pericles, and Pericles, 
the demagogue and corrupter of Athens, as we have seen im the 
Phedrus, was no favourite with Plato. And thas we estabhsh 
his comection with the sources of the principal mischief, which 
Plato was striving to reform—with the low sensualistic philosophy 
of lonia, the vitiated morals and politics of the democracies of 
Magna Grecia, and the popular sophistical politics of the Athenian 
republic, together with its false literature and debasing system of 
instruction.* Not that Cephalus exhibits any development of these 
seeds of evil—on the contrary, his character 1s what the world 
calls moral, amiable, and enlightened, free from gross offences, 
regular, respectable, pious; but it is the creature of accident and 
external circumstances; it has im it no root of principle; self- 
indulgence, however moderated by age, is the mam spring; lite~ 
rature and philosophy are amusements; and virtue is not sought for, 
but followed as a path naturally leading, where there is nothin 

to encounter, and much to enjoy. But the chief defect, which 
Plato wishes to mark, is the absence of deep philosophy, and 
immutable truth and law, as the basis both of morals and religion. 
To the loss of this he afterwards traces the first deflection both 
of the individual and of the state from the perfect standard of a 
polity, and Cephalus is the type of this deflection. Cicero+ 
has remarked{ that Plato removes Cephalus from the scene at 
the commencement of the dialogue, and he has himself done the 
same with Scevola in the De Oratore ; but he assigns a reason not 
quite worthy of Plato, that Cephalus was too old to be present 
at so long a discussion. The trait in Plato has probably a deeper 
meaning. No sooner does Socrates lead the way to a logical philo- 
sophical examination of the nature of justice, than Cephalus loses 
all interest, passes over the argument to the rest, ragadiBaps tuiv 
tov Adyov, and pleads the necessity of attending to the sacrifices. 
Popular external religion was every thing to him ;, its foundation 
in truth and reason—strictness, and accuracy in its doctrines— 
were matters of indifference. He abandons the argument with a 
smile, xal dua meds TA It must be unnecessary to ask 
the student to trace the same features in society around him, 
Our wealth, comforts, refinement and civilization—our national 
sobriety, and respectable tone of public opinion—our religious feel- 
ing, let loose from the rule of a strict definite creed—the transfers 
ence of all authority over us from a power and a law without, toa 
reason and will within us—our habits of mdulgence without gross- 


* See Plotar. Orat. x.Vit. t. ii. p. 855 ; Taylor, Vit.Lys. p. 103 ; Muretus ed locom. 
+ Cicero himself is perhaps a fair example of the same character ; Nicias is a still 
better; and perhaps the introduction of Niceratus, his son, as one of the bystanders, 
without taking any part in the dialogue, is intended to draw attention to the likeness, 
¢ Epist. ad Attic. iv. 16. § Repub. lib. i. p. 8. 
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ness—our literature, elegant and various, but destitute of all 
deep thought—above all, as Plato would say, our loss of a pro- 
found, attested, immutable theology, have raised up Cephaluses 
on every side, and even the best-intentioned politicians of the day 
seem content with the prospect of raising up another in the per- 
son of the body politic. ‘Their notion of the very highest per- 
fection of a state reaches exactly to the point where Plato saw 
its first stage of deterioration, and the seeds of ultimate but mn- 
evitable rum. They think society may be made to hang a few 
yards over the edge of the cliff, without being precipitated to the 
bottom. Plato thought otherwise ; and we suspect the same 
uiet ironical smile, half of compassion, and half of contempt, 
with which he obviously follows the good natured amiable old man, 
would play upon his lips now, if he could listen to the political 
dreams of modern conservative reformers—dreams of a people 
ruling over themselves—of governments made not to clash with 
any prejudices or feelings of the governed—of laws representing 
the will of those, whom they are made to control—of national 
objects concentred in wealth, and national goodness and prosperity 
tested by the receipts of the excise and customs—of order and 
peace maintained by the decency of public opinion—of public 
opinion kept pure by the circulation of general sentiment—of 
virtue made so attractive in itself, in the expansion of the heart 
and satisfaction of the affections, that neither constable nor 
executioner will be required, except for a few hardened monsters 
—of education by literature alone—and of piety so vague and 
diffusive as to spread itself and live without a creed, or, at least, 
of a creed so self-evident as to contain no mysteries, and require 
no abstruseness of theological research. 
But we must proceed. On the retirement of Cephalus the 
conversation passes into the hands of Polemarch, his eldest son. 
When the student has reached the eighth book of the Republic, 
in which Plato commences his sketch of the declension of society, 
and of man, from a state, as perfect as can be realized upon 
earth, to vice and ruin, he will find, that as the first stage, where a 
deep philosophy is lost, is typified by Cephalus; the second is 
one, in which the better part of our animal nature, the irascible 
principle, vues of the Greek Ethics, begins to acquire an as- 
cendency, and to destroy the balance of the constitution, And 
this character is personitied in Polemarch. He is young, ardent, 
energetic, carried away by good natural impulses, without discri- 
minating them by reason—hating violently and loving violently ; 
guided by poets,* and poets of no good school, rather than by phi- 


* Simonides is not introduced carelessly, His poetry and character were evidently 
of a bad tendency, and had prepared the way for the influence of Sophistical prin- 
ciples, See Aristop. Nub. . 1359; Scholia in Pacem, 696; Suidas, Art. Simonides ; 
Atheuaus, lib. xiv. 656, x. 457. 
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losophers; thinking that to benefit friends and revenge ourselves 
on enemies is the sum and substance of justice; and yet not 
without docility: willing to acknowledge bie errors—quick in 
following an argument—always ready for a contest on the side of 
the cause which he espouses, éromog xowwveiv THs 
wanting only the iées of truth, and a guide and instructor such 
as Socrates, to realize a noble character. The careful reader will 
not overlook the playful violence and abruptness of his first 
address, the eager part which he subsequently takes in support- 
ing Socrates, the earnestness with which he follows the debate, 
and even his name, Tle will observe also the kind and dexterous 
process, by which Socrates leads him onward to the truth; and 
which offers one of the most clear and compendious exempli- 
fications of Plato’s dialectical plan of education: a plan which 
recognizes in almost every opinion a root of truth, and professes 
only to clear it and bring it out to light, by extending views too 
narrow, limiting too hasty generalizations, and compelling the 
mind to fix definitely the meaning of the language, which it em- 
ploys, and to reject its erroneous opinions by forcibly submitting 
them to the test of principles acknowledged to be true. In this 
way Polemarch is led on, step by step, to confess that his 
theory of justice or relative virtue 1s far from correct ; that, though 
there is in the mind a principle of requital—good for good, evil 
for evil (the Greek Neyeoss), or, what modern moralists term, a 
sense of good and ill desert, which forms an essential part of our 
moral nature—still there are other modes of benefitting our 
friends than the young man’s natural thought of fighting for them, 
and paying debts of honour; that “ friends” is too lax a term—it 
must be real friends—good friends—(and thus we are brought 
near to the thought that goodness is the real title both to affec- 
tion and respect); and then that the latter part of the definition 
must be left out, or the meaning of 6Aamrey, requiting evil on 
our enemies, be very much restricted, for no good man can do 
evil to any one. 

Still we are far from having reached the real definition of jus- 
tice, or in other words the true principles on which to rest the 
relative rights of persons. If Polemarch thinks for himself, he 
will be led to work his way to it, now that his crude careless 
youthful impulses have been shown to be incorrect. And this is 
the point at which he would be left in any other dialogue. We 
cannot pass from his character without pointing out its accord- 
ance with the sketch in Aristotle,* of the irascible principle in 
man, listening to reason, but listening wrongly; zealous, open, 


* Repub. lib. i. p. 14. * Nichomaic Ethics, lib. vii. c. vi. 
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and impetuous, but wanting in distinctness of views: aud there- 
fore in propriety of action. Plato evidently looked to such 
characters as the materials for constructing the second most 
important part of the fabric of bis state, or as the nursery from 
which to supply his legislature and rulers—rulers both spiritual 
and temporal. Both Cephalus and Polemarch represent good 
natural characters unformed and undisciplined by reason, In 
Cephalus the soft, easy, mdulgent affections and appetites— 
the Greek brifuuia—have developed themselves under favourable 
circumstances, and in the absence of temptation; in Polemarch 
the high spirited, elevated imstincts, which constitute the irascible 
principle or $ju0c. But the latter principle is better than the 
former. ‘There is a voice of conscience within us, telling us even 
to be angry, and sin not. But there is none to encourage or 
sanction, to do more than excuse, as relaxation, an indulgence im 
pleasure as pleasure. Pride, self-respect, even the principle of 
resentment, may be so directed as to be trained into virtues, 
Self-indulgence never can, ‘The one is active; the other passive. 
One looks upwards; the other downwards. One contains a 
sense of digmty; the other none, One acts as a safeguard, not 
only on our lives and property, as a modern theorist has shown,* 
but on our virtues, our improvement, our very Christianity itself; 
the other risks them all. One makes men bold, hardy, enduring, 
keenly sensitive to shame, alive to wrong, ambitious, aspiring ; 
the other makes them effemimate, dull, grovelling, and weak. 
And these are the reasons why the one can be made to take part 
in governing both the individual and the state; the other cannot 
be raised beyond a slave. It must obey and obey only. But 
neither of them will Plato allow to be sufficient without reason,} 
You cannot trust to them. ‘They have no permanence; no secu- 
rity, And in this, Christianity confirms Plato, but with this distine- 
tron—that we reach the knowledge of those immutable principles 
which give stability to opinion, and consistency to conduct, by 
a process far better than that of the heathen philosopher. We 
receive them whole and entire in our very childhood, as undis- 
puted principles. He worked his way to them as conclusions 
from the experience and observation of man. We believe them 
true, because revealed, and sanctioned by God; and revealed and 
sanctioned by God, because they come to us on a testimony, 
which our minds are disposed to receive without questioning, aud 
Adam Moral Sentiments. 
digs ob wedded afias sleiy, alrac Dien altiag 
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which, when questioned, cannot be overthrown. He was com- 
pelled to rest them on other principles within himself, which no 
induction however wide, and no certainty of conviction however 
strong, could place wholly beyond the reach of those changes, to 
which the mternal constitution of man, both moral and intellec- 
tual, is necessarily subject. And he could look to reasoning only, 
or the logical concatenation of principles, to strengthen and 
mature belief. We look to the action of the heart as well as of 
the head—to practice, to the steady discharge of duty even in the 
face of doubt, and especially to that exercise of prayer, which 
more than any other forces the mind into a posture fit for the 
perception of truth, rouses it actively to seize, and realize, and 
hold fast the things which are unseen, and thus covers it, gradu- 
ally, but perfectly, with a faint but indelible picture of a world 
of truth, as substances are now made to be painted on by the 
simple silent action of light. 

But we must pass on to the next ethical character brought 
upon the scene by Plato—the bold bad man without principle 
and without affection, personified by the Sophist Thrasymachus.* 
Mr. Mitchell has observed} that, in the Detaleis of Aristo- 

hanes, the representative of the modern dissolute times is termed 
Fhrasymachus. It was not unnatural that Plato should wish, as 
modern writers wish, to employ names for his persons, which 
indicated their character—as Phaedrus, Polemarch, ‘Timeus, 
The singularity is that he should have found real characters with 
suitable names. In attributing a meaning to the names, we are 
only following the best commentators. [t must be unnecessary to 
point out Thrasymachus as the type of the tyrant state, and tyrant 
passion in the individual, which closes the series of constitutions 
given in the eighth and ninth books. If the touches in this 
sketch are not so delicate, as those of Cephalus, they are more 
bold. His impatience to interrupt the conversation, and pre- 
vent Polemarch, who was not improbably under bis tuition, from 
being won over by the influence of Socrates—his violent burst at 
last, éaurdv, bygiov, yxev ws 
the assumed dismay of Socrates, “ who is nearly struck dumb 
with his savage outbreak, and unable to look him in the face”— 
his imperious imposition of rules for the answer to his question 
—his demand of money—his anger at the irony and power of 
the Socratic arguments, which points to the real cause of the 
persecution of Socrates {—his bold, shameless assertion of the 
lawlessness of will, and the goodness of vice—the dogged, sullen 


* Lib. i. p. 15. + Nubes, v, 884, see note. ¢ Apolog. p. 47. 
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reluctance with which he is dragged to the conclusion of his pre- 
mises—his fear of exposing himself too much to the indignation 
of the bye-standers, when he finds that they are siding with 
Socrates—and the picture of him when thoroughly defeated, 
absolutely, “it being hot weather, in a stream of perspiration, 
with shame and anger, and for the first time in bis life guilty of a 
blush” —form perhaps the most masterly portrait in the Platonic 
Dialogues.* 
The attentive reader will at once refer Thrasymachus to the 
same class of theorists with Protagoras, Gorgias, Polus, and 
Callicles. + But they are not to be confounded together. 
‘There are many steps between the assumption of a subjective 
standard of truth and goodness in a mind morally disposed ; 
and the yet inevitable issue of it in open profligacy where the 
heart is corrupt. It is possible to hold the sophistical doctrine 
and yet acknowledge an universal perception of right and wrong, 
as Protagoras { did; or the criminality and moral responsibility of 
injustice, as Gorgias did; § or the natural preferableness of vir- 
tue to vice, as Polus did; || or the expediency of virtue, as 
Callicles did. We may make man “ the measure of all things,” 
and yet philosophers cannot but draw certain general principles 
of morals and of truth from the acknowledged consent of man- 
kind—and politicians will allow the necessity of exercising poll- 
tical power by some other rule than the mere will of man—and 
moralists will be compelled to listen to the voice of their own 
conscience, telling them of good and of evil—and even the lowest 
and most worldly mind, willsee that honesty is the best policy, 
and “ godliness may be great gain.” And these are the cha- 
racters whom Plato has drawn in the Protagoras and Gorgias. 
But Thrasymachus advances a step farther. He is the full-blown 
sophist, uncontroled, and undisguised; and exhibits the last 
stage to which sooner or later society and the individual must 
fall, as we see them fall, when they have once lost sight of a rule 
of duty external to themselves, and look for guidance to their own 
reason, their own experience, their own conscience, their own 
will, Like a man descending into a pit in a bucket, we may 
cling very fast to the rope, but the rope is descending with us. 
We have thrown off our moorings, and the tide is carrying us away, 
and all efforts to keep still near the land by remaining at the end 
of the vessel, will be vain. If there is vice already existing, it will 
soon spring up without restraint, and have full sway. If there 
ti dey tye, Lib. i. p. 56. 
+ See particularly the Gorgias, t Vol. ii. p. 156. § Gorgias, vol. iii, p. 17. 
Ib. p. 44. Ib. p. 59. 
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is virtue either in the individual or the state, it will become weaker 
and weaker, and each successive generation will degenerate from 
that which preceded it—and, finally, a Thrasymachus will develope 
himself, denying all truth, all moral distinction, all moral respon- 
sibility, fearless, seared, and reckless in the indulgence of passion, 
This is the progress of society, which Plato wishes to describe in 
the eighth and ninth books, and which may also be traced in his 
several characters of the Sophists. Break the first command- 
ment, which prescribes revealed truth as the foundation of religion, 
and the steps are sure and regular, by which murder, and theft, 
and adultery, and misanthropy, and avarice, will take possession 
of society. Can we not trace back our own present crimes and 
miseries as a nation to the hour, when first we abandoned the onl 
true standard of external trath by losing sight of a Catholic 
Church as the external witness of an external revelation? May 
we not well be on our guard against any theory however specious, 
however full of justice, and piety, and benevolence, and appeals 
to moral principles and an universal conscience, and the beauty 
and happiness of virtue (and there are many such circulating 
around us), which has no foundation except in the mind of man, 
and which, though it approach as a Protagoras, will infullibly 
turn at last into the monster ($yg/ov) ‘Thrasymachus, 

We need not dwell on the ingenuity with which Socrates extracts 
from the lawless profligate, a general intimation of some of the prin- 
ciples, on which Plato’s scheme both of morals and politics is 
framed,—of morals and politics, let us repeat, in mutual connection, 
—just as we have seen the ethical errors of Protagoras in mistakin 
the standard of morals, end in the uncontroled passions of Thra- 
symachus craving for indulgence by the establishment of a poli- 
tical tyranny. ‘These principles are the following: that there is 
an immutable distinction between virtue and vice—that virtue 
possesses by nature an authority, which entitles it to command— 
that this command and all power whatever is to be exercised for 
the good of the subject—and that the reward is to be found in 
itself, without dependence on external contingencies. But before 
these hints are developed fully in the enlarged sketch of a society, 


a fourth ethical system is introduced in the persons of Adi- 
mantus and Glaucon.* 


* A reader alive to the minute touches of Plato will be strack with the momentary, 
and only momentary appearance in the dialogue of a Clitophon, not noticed elsewhere ; 
but who comes to the rescue of Thrasymachus, It gives liveliness to the scene by 
making the battle as it were more general, and relieving the principal combatants, as 
the Irishman proposed to do in the duel, by an interlude of a few shots between the 
seconds. Some assistance was also necessary to extricate Thrasymachus from his 
difficulties sufficiently to enable him to stand a second attack. In the Gorgias the 
same office is perfurmed for Gorgias by Polus, and for Polus by Callicles ; as if every 
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Adimantus and Glaucon are generally supposed to have been 
Plato’s brothers, and half-brothers of Antiphon, the young gen- 
tleman in the Parmenides, who is so familiar with metaphysics 
and horses. And Plutarch has recorded the introduction of their 
names as an instance of fraternal affection.* All this however has 
been overturned by a late theory from Germany. Means, we 
cannot say very satisfactory means, have been taken to fix the 
date of the Republic at 430 or 451, A. c+ Glaucon, it is urged 
from the testimony of Xenophon, may have been born about 428, 
and such an obvious anachronism must have been too gross even 
for the acknowledged licence allowed to a writer of dialogues. 
** Nostis morem dialogorum,” says Cicero, t in excuse for a similar 
liberty. ‘The celebrated Herrman has proposed to remove all the 
chronological difficulties both of the Republic and the Parmenides, 
by the easy process of finding for Glaucon and Adimantus, the 
brothers of Plato, two doubles, never before heard of, in the 
persons of two hypothetical uncles of the same name. § To 
an English reader it will seem an easier thing to admit any 
anachronism, however large, in works professedly not of history, 
but fiction—which every one knew to be fiction—in which 
living persons were introduced, who publicly protested that they 
knew nothing of the words put into their mouths, as Gorgias did 
of the Gorgias, Phedo of the Phedo, || and Socrates of the 
Lysis—which, im ceasing to be fictions, ceased to be what they 
were intended to be, the exposition of a philosophical system im 
a poetical dramatic form—which were to be read by Athenians, 
who thought, with modern Englishmen, that history was an old 
almanac, and never troubled themselves, as we know from their 
orators, with occurrences ten years’ old; still less, sat down to 
calculate dates, or to scrutinize inconsistencies either in what they 


descent in the sophistical chain of errors was the result of an attempt to escape from 
the difficulty of a false position by taking a lower ground. And that this is the nataral 
progress of falsehood is seen sufficiently in the history of modern speculations and 
modern politucs. But Clitophon is to be noticed chietly as referring us to a dialogue 
of the same name, attributed to Plato, but by many critics considered spurious. He 
is there again introduced as the friend of Thrasymachus ( vol. viii. p. 262). The dialogue 
is of little imerest; but Diogenes Laertius recognizes it as genuine; and Bekker has 
followed him; and we are glad to see him putting a check on that hypercritical Ger- 
rman ingenuity, which will end in mutilating, and perhaps in destroying, the whole 
canon of Plato's writings by imaginary internal difficulties, of which at this day we 
cannot be competent judges. The process now in use for distinguishing by internal 


hints what is genuine and spurious in ancient works is sufficient to reason a man out 
of the evidence of his own handwriting, 


* De Frater. Amor. t. ii. p. 484. 
t See Staibaum, Prolegom. ad Parmenid. lib, iii. s. ii. 
Epist. ad Varro. de Lib. Academ, 


§ ln a Reviewot Staibaum's Edition of the Republic, Darmstadt, Nos. 81, 82, ann. 
18351. || Athena, lib, xi. 
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saw or heard, provided the immediate grouping of events satisfied 
the fancy. ‘The Athenians knew no more the date of Zeno’s 
visit to Athens, or the age of Cephalus, than they did in the time 
of Demosthenes of the Peloponnesian war; or than modern fre- 
quenters of circulating libraries kuow of the biography of Schel- 
ling, or Hobbes, Kant or Cudworth. If indeed the introduction 
to the dialogue is a mere patch, and any names would have an- 
swered as well, provided words were put into their mouths, then 
indeed Plato might have taken the trouble to pick out the 
requisite number of speakers from the streets, and have synchro- 
nized them without difficulty. But if he wanted for his purpose 
peculiar real characters to exemplify peculiar principles, and 
such a number of distinct principles as are required to be ex- 
hibited im the Republic (and this was the genius of the old 
comedy which he followed in his Dialogues), to have found a 

whole group ready-made in the family of Cephalus—Cephalus 
himself, Polemarch, Euthydemus, Lysias,* Thrasymachus—each, 
to those who knew them, a living example of Plato's doctrines— 
and to have parted with it in dread of some minutest critic with 
his stop-watch and twelve-inch rule, would have been a sacrifice 
unworthy and unpardonable. If the anonymous fourth hearer 
mentioned in the ‘Timeus is intended, as it was suggested, for 
Plato himself, this would at once settle the question. He would 
scarcely be afraid of introducing his brothers, where he was sup- 
posed to be present himself. And the shadows of uncles sum- 
moned up by the wand of Herman may be permitted to return to 
their nonentity. 

Why Plato selected his two brothers to take the part allotted 
to them, it may be hard to divine, But we cannot help suspect- 
ing that there was something in their character peculiarly appro- 
priate to their share in the dialogue. ‘This share is very large. 
Cephalus has retired. Polemarch appears only once more, in the 
attitude of stretching out bis hand, and pulling Adimantus to him 
by the cloak, then pushing him forward with a whisper, ‘ Shall 
we let him a0?” + preparatory to a demand that Socrates would 
enlarge on the subject of education and marriage. Thrasymachus 
has been silenced, and is amicably disposed.{ And the remainder 
of the conversation through more than eight books is carried on 
between Socrates and the two brothers. ‘They relieve each other, 
Now are we to suppose that all dramatic effect—all discrimination 
of character has ceased—and that the dialogue passes henceforth 


* Thrasymachus is elsewhere coupled with Lysias (Phedrus, vol. viii. p. 61), and 
appears tu have been an habiiué of Cephalus’ mansion ; to his instructions, probably, 
Lysias and Euthydemus owed their cheracters. 

t Lib. v. p. 162. + Lib. vi. p. 227. 
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from hand to hand, without some rule more artist-like than that 
of mere alternation? May we not be able to discover some traits 
of character which may give point and vivacity even here? And 
if the attempt seems fanciful, let us remember the canon of cnt 
cism laid down for the readers of Plato by one of the most judi- 
cious commentators on his works.* 


“ Morum autem notationem in omnibus dialogis Platonis elegantissime 
adhibitam, sive ad ornatum referas, sive majus quiddam insuper aucto- 
rem ist notatione quesivisse putes, eam ego in compendiomeo.... . 
non negligendam esse censeo.. .... ++ In Platonis dialogis, non 
disputatio solum philosophica exhibetur, sed dramatica etiam imitatio, 
neque igitur nexus solum logicus reperitur, sed ethicus etiam. Quum 
in illis igitur dialogis seriem sententiarum philosophicarum nonnunquam 
tam arcte copulatam cum ill4 morum notatione viderem, quia moribus 
corum, qui secundas dialogi partes ferunt, ejus qui in omnibus pene quasi 
mpwraywreric est, Socratis disputandi rationem et indolem tum universe, 
tum singulis locis toties detiniri animadvertebam, ut morum notatione a 
reliquo orationis corpore plane resect, nee quodammodo significata in 
dialogorum Platonicorum adumbratione nonnunquam desiderari videretur 
aptissima singularum rerum junctura,” 


The Latin is very obscure, but the criticism is most just. And 
one of its chief uses is to encourage a habit of thoughtful, accu- 
rate observation, in reading not only Plato, but any master of 
composition, + 

What then can we discover of Glaucon. Xenophont has re- 
corded one solitary fact, that at the age of twenty he insisted on 
appearing on the rostrum, where he exposed himself and was 
hissed. And no one could induce him to abandon his taste for 
a political life, except Socrates, who was aided in the task by 
Charmides and Plato. ‘The anecdote is but short; but aided by 
the hints in the Republic, it becomes very full of meaning. 

In the first place Glaucon was a favourite pupil of Socrates. 
It is with Glaucon that Socrates went down to the Pireus. The 
favourite pupils of Socrates were remarkable, as we have seen, for 
high spit, manly bearing, and other marks of the predominance 
in their character of the duos, orirascible principle. And when- 


* Morgenstern, Comment. in Polit. Platon, Prefat. p. 5. It is singular that he 
himself, im common with other commentators, neglected to illustrate and apply his 
rule, He says scarcely any thing of the dramatis persone of the Republic. ’ 

t Sous le regne de Trajan ils (les Dialogues de Platon) étoient encore si estimes a 
Rome, qu'on introduisit une coutume, qui fat recue avec beaucoup d’applaudissement. 
On choisissoit les plus beaux de ces dialogues, et on les faisoit apprendre par coeur 
aux enfens, afin qu’'ils les recitassent 4 table dans les festins, avec les differens tons, et 
les differens gestes, qui convenoient aux meeurs, et aux caracteres des differens per- 


sonnages, que Platon fait parler.—Dacier, (uvres de Platon, vol. i. p. 1. 
$ Memorabilie. 
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ever an allusion is made to this kind of temper, there is a direct 
address to Glaucon.* We have no doubt that he was passionate 
to his slaves, fond of contention, violent in temperament, And 
when we turn to the eighth book, p. 201, we find this expressly 
asserted. ‘There are also no few indications of his being devoted 
to pleasure, at least in early life.’ He takes singular interest in 
every allusion to the tablet and to personal indulgences ;§ and 
there is a significancy in the allusion of Socrates to the proper 
functions of the physician, which might seem to imply that 
he recurred very often to the medicine-chest to remove the effects 
of his easy living; that he laboured under what Plato terms 
vororpogia, or a mania for quacking himself, instead of preserving 
his health by abstinence and exercise.|| He seems to sigh over 
difficulties, while he acknowledges the duty of surmounting them. 
There are no symptoms of indifference to external advantages, but 
more than one allusion to a fondness for money.** A long and 
elaborate metaphor, taken from field sports, and addressed to 
him pointedly by Socrates, might suggest a suspicion of his in- 
clination for them. On reading on, we find that his house was 
full of dogs for the chase, and birds of all kinds.[{ And still 
nearer the end this taste is one of the features expressly marked 
in the character which is said to resemble Glaucon’s—iAoOnpo5.8§ 
We have little doubt that he was partial to music. We even 
suspect that he had been taking lessons from Damon, At least 
there are appeals made to him on the subject, and one or two 
metaphorical expressions and confessions of knowledge, which 
imply as much,|ji| ‘lo poetry he was certainly addicted, perhaps 
without much discrimination; for whenever poetry 1s mentioned, 
Glaucon comes forward in the dialogue.) And we should not 
be surprised to find that he was a patron generally of the fine arts 
— perhaps a buyer of statues ;*** for illustrations are drawn from 
this subject frequently and pointedly; just as Aristotle, when he 
used so’ repeatedly the illustrations from the physician and the 
shoemaker, was thinking of his medical father, and his own fine 
slippers. That arithmetic also had engaged his attention is not 
improbable.-++ But philosophy seems to have captivated him 
most strongly, though without inducing him to follow it steadily 


* See lib, ii. p. 67,68; iii, 12%; iv. 148; vii. 257, 256, 260, 263; viii, 291; 
ix. 333, $47. 

+ Lib. v. 176; iii. 105. t Lib, x. 371; iv. 155, 161; ii. 65. 

§ Lib. iii. 115; vi. 257, 241; ix. 540, S41. | Lib. iii, 108. 

© Lib. iv. 248; viii. 282. ** Lib. ix. 348; viii. 291; vii. 250. 

tt Lib. iv. 145. tt Lib. iv. 176. §$§ Lib. viii. 291. 

\\| Lib. v. 166; iii. 117, 103, 101. 

© Lib. x. 369, 367, 357; viii. 290, 286; v. 190. 

*** Lib, x. 353; vii. 2615; iv. 121. tt? Lib, vii. 260, 262. 
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ty and deeply.* And mixed with all this variety of pursuits, of 
m4 which many hints are given,t reappears the old passion for poli- 
‘ie tics, of which we hear from Xenophon.t Two good traits occur, 
| of no little importance in a pupil of Socrates, docility§ and a 
ir , good memory ;|| nor must we omit that warmth of heart,4] and 
ib | susceptibility of the impressions of the beautiful, which both in 
a. 4 the Phedrus and Republic are expressly said to be essential to 
| Hae the mind, which is to be perfected by education. But the cha- 
: racter as a whole is mixed and faulty. Great natural gifts** 
A have been abused in early life. And though some hope remains 
1, ae of a devotion to true philosophy in more advanced years,++ 
} ae Socrates seems always to have before him the image of the sea 
Glaucus (the name is to be remarked)—ra wey exxexaacbai, ta bs 
xal mavrws Asbwbychas its divine 
nature mutilated and defaced, and “ shells, and weeds, and peb- 
bles, hardened into a concrete around it.”}} And yet Glaucon 
had high qualities, and was a favourite pupil. “ Dear Glaucon” 
is the expression again and again used to him, and him only. 
And whenever the ruin of a noble character is hinted at, or the 
struggle necessary for virtue, or the misery of sin, Socrates turns 
to him, as with a solemn warning and admonition, full of 
anxiety, but full also of affection.§§ We may conclude with an 
hypothesis, that he was unmarried. ‘There are statements which 
seem to imply this. And all those parts of the conversation are 
placed in his mouth, which show the least acquaintance with 
domestic life, and with the true principle of family union, 

Of Adimantus less can be traced. But his character is evi- 
dently contrasted with Glaucon’s, ‘There is less in it of high spirit 
and daring, and more of worldly prudence,||l| with no great fond- 
tif ness for philosophy,{4 or talent to follow it;*** with little taste 
1 ae either for poetry or music ;+}-} and an aversion to that variety of pur- 

qe suits, political and private, (the xoAumpaypordvy of Athens,) for 
: which Glaucon was evidently remarkable. An attentive reader 


will observe that whenever the conversation turns on education, {tt 


or the misery of an undutiful child, or the care to be taken of his 
, first years, Adimantus’s interest is roused, and Socrates turns to 
him pointedly, We should suspect that he had a child, perhaps 
a | an only one, perhaps one in whom his uncle Plato took an in- 
Ay i terest. And on turning to Plato’s supposed will,§§§ we find him 
ie of leaving his property to the child of Adimantus, 

* Lib. x. $73; vii. 271; vi. 257, 208; v. 197; iv. 165. 

; ¢ Lib. wii. 273; v. 169; iv. 159, 157. 
ts $ Lib. x. 369; ix. 333,397 ; viii. 290; vii, 254, 

§ Lab, viii, 291, Lib. viii. 284. © Lib. v. 176; iii, 105. Lib. ii. 58. 
tt Lib, vi. 227. ¢¢ Lib. x. S73; iv. 155, 148. §¢ Lib. x. 378, 374, 387, $83, 568. 
Lib. vi. 229; iv. 155, 128, 127, 126; ii, 71. Lib. vi. 214. 
e9© Lib, vi, 211; iii. 89; ii, 64, ttt Lib. ii, 74; iv. 132. 
$33 Lib. iz. S¢4, v. 163; iv. 153,131; ii. 51. §§$ Diog. Laert. i. 188. 
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If there is any truth in these suggestions—-(and that Glaucon’s 
character was really such, as is suggested, we know from the full- 
length portrait of his acknowledged counterpart in the eighth 
book*)—we can at once account for the introduction of the two 
brothers, not merely to immortalize their names, but as dramatic 
characters, who might naturally draw out the conversation into 
that great variety of topics discussed in the Republic, and sustain 
it with historical propriety; and probably with a deeper feeling 
in Plato’s mind, who, in his etforts to save those around him from 
the corruption of the Athenian democracy, could not have over- 
looked his brothers, and probably felt no little disappointment 
that with naturally good characters, they were incapable of steady 
application to a profound philosophy, and were drawn off— 
Glaucon to his pleasures, and Adimantus to his business, as 
Antiphon, his half-brother in the Parmenides, had thrown away 
the labours of his youth, and betaken himself to riding. And 
there is a sketch in the eighth bookt+ of the circumstances, which 
lead to the formation of the Tigocratical character, that of 
Glaucon—a sketch so minutely touched, and closed with such a 
pointed address to Glaucon himself, that it is difficult not to sus- 
pect that itis a family picture—that Plato had before his eyes his 
own home, the good, quiet, retired father, the ambitious indulgent 
mother, the flattering slaves, and the bad society, which had cor- 
rupted his brother. And thus the Republic acquires a family 
interest, and the details of it are brought out into life and mean- 
ing, Instead of being passed over as a mere useless shifting of 
names and persons. 

It is unnecessary to say that the ethical system brought forward 
by the two brothers is that of expediency. Glaucon undertakes to 
recommend virtue for fear of punishment,—Adimantus, for the ho 
ofreward. Glaucon exhibits the views of the ambitious, high-spirit- 
ed man kept back from crime by the impossibility of concealment, 
—Adimantus the principles of worldly parents educating their chil- 
dren to be virtuous frominterest. Probably from a natural delicacy, 
Plato puts into their mouths sentiments not their own, and which they 
avowedly repudiate for themselves; and he couples their names 
with a high panegyric, and a reference very touching to their and 
his own Father Ariston, Thus the series of characters is closed. 
The two moral passions, the émbupla and éupos, are seen severally 
in Cephalus and Polemarch, subdued by nature, and nature only. 
In Adimantus and Glaucon they are controled by worldly pru- 
dence; bartering, as Plato indignantly describes in the Phzdo, 
pleasure for pleasure, and fear for fear, in order to become good. 


* Page 290, + Page 291. t Phado, i, 119, 
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In Thrasymachus they are let loose; and that a Thrasymachus 1s 
the natural and inevitable offspring and end of the other cha- 
racter, however far from it at first, and however specious,—that, 
unless morality is founded on a basis of high, immutable, divine 
truths, it must perish,—that these truths are the only security for 
man’s happiness and perfection, whether in individuals or in a 
state,—is the great maxim which Plato would establish throughout. 


“* May it not be,” he says in the Phado, “ may it not be, my beloved 
Simmias, that this is no right path to virtue, to barter pleasures for plea- 
sures, and pains for pains, and fear for fear, and the greater for the less, 
like worthless coin? May it not be, that only one coin exists, for which 
to exchange all these—the knowledge of truth (@pornerc) —that for this, 
and with this, all things in very deed are bought and sold—courage and 
temperance, and justice; that, in a word, but one true virtue exists,—the 
virtue which is founded upon the knowledge of truth (sera @pornaewe), 
whether pleasures and pains, and the like, be added to it or taken away ? 
But apart from a knowledge of truth, and bartered one against the other, 
may not such a goodness be but the shadow of a substance, the virtue 
of a slave, with no soundness or reality in it? 


We have dwelt thus at length on the dramatic circumstances 
of the Dialogue, which have been strangely neglected by all com- 
mentators, not only as throwing light on its general character, 
and giving point and meaning to many portions otherwise obscure, 
but (to repeat it once more) as a suggestion not to overlook 
even seeming trifles in any of the works of Plato—and, asa proof, 
that the Republic, however visionary and enthusiastic it may seem, 
bears on it no marks of haste or carelessness. If the minor fea- 
tures, almost imperceptible to the reader, are so scrupulously 
finished and elaborated, what are we to think of the sentiments and 
outline ?* 

This charge against the Republic, of being visionary and en- 
thusiastic, unpractical and extravagant, has been repeated from 
mouth to mouth, since the days of Aristotle, 73 .. 
xourpoy xai Td xal rd Cyrytixdv.| And we fear that in 
England it is too common for young students to judge of the work, 
in the absence of other commentators, by the laborious Brucker 
—a writer whose vast accumulation of materials gives to his 
opmmion an imposing authority, but who, by the common confes- 
sion of the best modern philosophers, has shown himself little 


* For unfavourable opinions see Athenmus, lib. vi. c. ult.; Cicero, Epist. ad Attic. lib. 
ii. Epist. 1; Plutarch de Fortun. Alexand. tom. ii. p. 328. Francof.; Athenwus Deipno, 
hb. xi. p. 507, Greg. Nazianzen in Julian, i. p. 66 ; Theedoret, Curat. Grec. Affect. 
Disput, ix. Op. t. iv. pp. 945, 937 ; Thomasius, Christ. Orat, Academ. pp. 410, 420 ; 


Brucker, Hist. Critic. tom. i, p.726 ; Anstot. Polit. iv. p. 489. c. i. ii, et passim. 
* Politic. lib, ii. p. 33, Bekk. 
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capable of appreciating or explaining Plato. Platoni Plotinoque 
judicandis parum idoneus,”* But without criticizing the criti- 
cisms of others, there is a mode of at once testing the soundness 
of political theory, Has it ever been realized! And this is the 
test, which we should wish to see applied to Plato. 

In the first place, then, there is nothing visionary in his sketch 
of the human mind—in his analyzing it into an intellectual prin- 
ciple, v@s—and a moral principle ;—and again subdividing this 
into two instincts, the irascible and the concupiscent, dyzos and 
trijupia. ‘his is the recognized division of ethical philosophy. 

There is nothing visionary in his assertion, that unless the in- 
tellectual principle, meaning by it the principle of conscience, as 
well as of the understanding ; or, in other words, the prineiple 
by which we perceive truth, whether logical or moral, that unless 
this rules within us, our nature cannot be perfect, and must fall 
into ruin. No one can argue for the supremacy either of reason 
or of conscience, and ridicule this. 

‘There is nothing visionary in his viewing as inseparable the in- 
dividual and the social life in man, and thus connecting together 
a scheme of ethics and a scheme of politics, ‘There is nothing 
visionary 10 his making the state only the developement of the man, 
If, as he himself says, societies are formed “ not out of rocks 
and stones, but out of individual characters,” they will preseut the 
same phenomena, though ona larger scale. Citizens will class 
themselves by the disposition of mind, which predominates in 
themselves, or to which they are subservient. ‘The animal por- 
tion will become the servants, workmen, tradesmen, manufac- 
turers of luxuries—the courageous will wield the physical force 
of the nation—the intellectual will become the legislators, philo- 
sophers, and clergy. And sucha division of the members of a state 
is far more natural and logically correct, than one made on the dif- 
ference of their external pursuits, which Aristotle has adopted, or 
that of Coleridge, into the representatives of the permanent and 
the progressive principle in man; since permanence and progres- 
sion depend on the moral principle itself. 

Once more, there is nothing visionary in making the perfection 
of the state, as of the individual, to consist, not merely in the pos- 
session of these principles (for how could human nature be perfect 
without all its constituent parts!) but in their proper balance and 
adjustment. If human nature be, as Bishop Butler} says, a 
constitution, the very essence of a constitution lies in the adapta- 
tion and right subordination of its members. ‘The wheels of the 


* Prefat. Creuzer ad Plotinum, vol. i. p. 6. t Lib, viii. p. 285. 
t Preface to Sermon. 
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watch may be good, but the watch is not good till they are properly 
put together. A painter may paintin a portrait a good head, and 
good hands, and a good body, but if the head is where the body 
should be, and the hands where the head should be, the picture 
is a monster. We do not praise a man for having sensibility, or 
high spirit, or reason, separately, but in having them all, and 
each in its place. And we do not admire a nation for its wealth, 
or victories, or knowledge, if its philosophers are oppressed by its 
armies, and its armies are mere tools in the hands of its luxurious 
merchants. Right relations are in fact the sum and substance of 
all goodness and all knowledge. 

And when we ask for the law which ought to regulate the rela- 
tions of the political classes, the answer is—the same law, which 
regulates the dependence of the affections on the reason of the 
individual man—that is, the natural superiority of the irascible 
principle over the concupiscent, and of reason over both. 

These views are so obvious and so consistent even with popular 
ethics, that we must look beyond them for the ground of attack, 
tu which Plato’s political system has been subject. And _ the 
first which will present itself is the doctrine of Ideas. ‘That le- 
gislation should be conducted on principles of truth, morality, and 
religion, no one would doubt; or that truth, morality, and religion 
have a natural claim to the obedience of man, But when the 
axiom takes this form—that kings must become philosophers, 
and that philosophy 1s the perception of ideas—the knowledge of 
the one—the good—the beautiful—of unity in plurality, and plu- 
vality im umty—of that which is—ra évra—then a haze comes 
over the eyes of the indolent reader, as over the mob in the 
Pireus. ‘The whole work becomes a mysticism, and to escape 
from these idle dreams, as Brucker assures him, of a ‘fanatical cob- 
web-spiuuing fancy,” he takes up some sober practical reality in 
the shape of a novel. Multo pars major est, says St. Jerome, 
Milesias fabulas revolventium quam Pilatonis libros. In altero 


—_—— et oblectatio est, in altero difficultas et sudor mixtus 
abori. 


“ The Platonic Republic,” says Kant, “is become proverbial as a 
pretended striking example of imaginary perfection, that can have its 
seat only in the brain of the idle thinker; and Brucker esteems it ridi- 
culous, that the philosopher should maintain that a prince would never 
govern well, if he were not participant in the ideas. But we (he adds, 
most wisely) should do better to follow up this thought further, and 
(where Plato leaves us without assistance) to bring it, by fresh efforts, to 
light, than to set it aside as useless, under the very miserable and shame- 
less pretence of impracticability.”+ 

* Prefat. ad Comment. in Isaia. lib, xii, 
t Kant, Critik der reinen Vernunft. Franc. Dia'ect. i. 1, pe 267. 
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A great portion of the ridicule attached to the introduction of 
the doctrine of ideas into politics arises partly from the metaphy- 
sical perversion of that doctrine by Aristotle, and partly from the 
low, impoverished metaphysics and degraded views of political go- 
verument introduced among ourselves by the sophist Locke wed 
his followers, 

Morgenstern,* one of the most judicious of modern commen- 
tators, has boldly pronounced (and we cordially accept his tes- 
timony), that Aristotle did not understand the design of the Re- 
public. ‘That he has misinterpreted it, whether mtentionally or not, 
is obvious to any attentive reader. He, as well as ‘Theophrastus, 
had carefully made an epitome of it;+ and incidental references 
to it may be traced in numberless passages of his own works, 
where no express mention is made of Plato. But to epitomize, 
we all know, is one thing, and to understand, another. And how 
with a just conception of its purpose, Aristotle should have pro- 
nounced the discussion of the principles of education to be an 
irrelevant superfluity, in a work whose very object was educa- 
tion, we cannot understand, —TAT TOIS bev Adyors 
Tov megl Tic moray Tivad bei Tay CvrAaxwy. 
That he has also either misunderstood or misinterpreted the 
doctrine of ideas may be suspected even from the sophistical 
refutation of it which he offers in the Nicomachean Ethics,f and 
is still more clear trom his treatment of itin the Metaphysics, It 
is in fact a great mistake, and one which has caused a serious in- 
jury to the study of philosophy, and therefore to other studies and 
practice, to interpret Plato by Aristotle. And though Dacier is 
not a very high authority, he has introduced into some most sen- 
sible remarks on Plato, an observation which cannot be too fre- 
quently repeated. ‘ Pour une fois, que lon pourra corriger 
Platon par Aristote, on corrigera cent fois Aristote par Platon.”§ 
It is a mistake, because however close the resemblance between 
the two systems in some points, there are essential differences in 
the tone of feeling, the mode of viewing things, the fundamental 
principles assumed, which carry them, as s they advance, into a wide 
divergence, and which would render it impossible for the founder 
of one school to enter heartily into the system of the other, In phile- 
sophy,as in religion, to understand we must believe. We cannot see 
through principles till we have them in our hand, or rather in our 
heart—act upon them—experience their results—test them under 
a variety of circumstances—any more than we can pronounce on 
the true movement of a watch without carrying it about with us, 


* Comment. in Repub. Plat. 4 Diogen. Laert. lib. v. sec, 22, 43. 
$ Lib. 4. § Disc. sur Platon, de Plat. traduit. vol, 1. 
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and applying to it constantly on the hypothesis of its being correct. 
And a cold, logical, critical spirit, bent on subjective truth, cutting 
off every thing beyond this world as an unknown region, on which 
it were unsafe to venture—deriving knowledge from without 
rather than from within—from experience instead of intuition— 
placing itself in the centre of things as a speculative inquirer, not 
in a system of persons as a practical discharger of duties—inca- 
pable of realizing to itself spiritual world, and therefore plunging 
deeply into material and physical inquiries—and, lastly, converting 
laws, and societies, and morals into arrangements of taste, expe- 
diency, and reason, instead of positive institutions imposed on us 
by the authority of God—such a spirit (and it is the spirit of 
Aristotle), however nearly it approached at times to the source 
from which it had deflected, and qualitied its deflection by remi- 
niscences of a better philosophy, could not possibly have entered 
into the views of Plato. In Aristotle, (we say it with reverence for 
so great a name, and without any wish to supersede his writings by 
those of Plato in the work of general education,) but in Aristotle 
may be traced the seeds of nearly all the falsehoods which sprung 
up fully to light in the Sophistical school, which followed him; 
and therefore he cannot be a fit commentator or explainer of the 
great antagonist of Sophistry. We may, perhaps, return to this 
point at some future ume, At present let us warn students, for 
whom chietly we ave writing, against looking to any source but 
Plato himself for a view of his doctrines, especially of his doctrine 
of ideas, And for the best interpretation of it, let them consider 
the system of belief and of life, under which they are now acting, 
and ask, if this also has not its doctrine of ideas, occupying a 
place as prominent, and as vitally essential to the preservation of 
the whole, as in the Platonic philosophy itself, 

_ And, first, let them draw a clear broad line between the mean- 
ing of the words dvra, sivas, éorl, as employed by Aristotle and by 
Pilato, In Aristotle it means “ being,” as the highest abstract 
notion, which we reach by an analysis of our mental conceptions. 
CO Kal Te ovros Ov, Tas mowras aitlas Anwreov.*” In 
Plato it means “ being,” as existing permanently, really, abso- 
lutely, as opposed always to ta yiryvoueva—the things created, and 
therefore destructible, liable to change, shifting, unreal—in one 
word, it means truth. Hence the metaphysics of Aristotle are a 
logical analysis of the primary highest modes of subjective 
thought. ‘Those of Plato are a study of an objective Being, 
external to man, and of objective laws established by his will both 


Metaphy. lib. iv. i, Duval. 
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in the spiritual and in the material world. ‘That this is the idea 
always present to Plato’s mind, is obvious from the pointed con- 
trast which, whenever he treats of Being, he draws between it and 
the “ created”—ra yryvéueva. It is proved alsoby the very object 
of his system, which laboured to restore some principles of immu- 
table truth, upon the ruins of that belief, which had been over- 
thrown by the Sensuism and Empiricism of the sophistical school. 
Aud thus when Aristotle* classes the ra dvre and idtas of Plato. 
with the metaphysical abstractions of former theorists, he is first 
misrepresenting and then refuting him; a process, which, it must 
be confessed, he seems to have pursued not unfrequently in the 
case of other philosophers, besides Plato. 

These then are the questions to be answered, before we can be 
competent judges of the Platonic doctrine of ideas, 

1. Are there in nature, in the world of sense, in the moral 
world, in reason, in religion, any arrangements, rules, principles, 
facts, fixed and immutable, when contrasted with varying and 
uncertain phenomena ? 

2. Are these the work of a Creator, and therefore necessary 
indications of bis will and nature; and, as his works, and not the 
work of man, are they not objective rather than subjective ; some- 
thing beyond and above the conceptions, which we form of them 
within our minds ? 

3. Are they not all to be referred to the nature and attributes 
of the Deity himself, of which they are copies and shadows, and 
which therefore they can only faintly represent and lead us up to, 
as to the only real and only perfect. 

4. Are they not properly called ite or forms, (not ¢deas, let 
us remember, in the modern sense of the word), inasmuch as they 
determine the shapes, lineaments, proportions, combinations, into 
which so much of the world is cast, as came immediately from 
God, and after which all ought to be modelled which is subjected 
to the rule of man? 

5. Is it not the business of man—the very task laid upon him 
in this life—whether in matters of sensation, or feeling, or action, 
or reasoning, to realize these objective truths—to elicit, to 
arrange, to keep them constantly before him, to take them as the 
mould into which his thoughts and affections—his whole mind is 
to run, in order to become again the image of his Maker ? 

6. What is the process, by which this realization is effected ? 
What is there in the constitution of the mind, which renders it 
practicable? What external aid is required? Is not the whole 
operation the proper and only description of a true education, 


® Metaphy. lib, i, c. 6, 7. 
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and right political organization? And has not Plato described it 
accurately and practically ? 

We cannot enter into these questions at length. But if the 
object of the Republic, as of all the Platonic philosophy, was to 
promulgate the auswer to these questions, and to fix them before 
the eyes of men—to prove that truth must be the basis of all 
goodness, and of all wisdom—that truth can be found only in 
God; and that the knowledge of God is the one great perfection 
of the individual as of the state—the bond which holds together 
all other knowledge—the might which places the reason as lord 
over man’s feelings and affections, and fixes the just subordination 
of those many members, which make up the constitution of the 
man, and the body of society—then this object must be kept in 
view throughout, and thoroughly comprehended, or we must not 
venture to sit in judgment on Plato, 

First, then, consider, is there any thing in the constitution of 
the mind itself, which seems to require the existence of such 
objective truths, or iéai, as essential to its perfection, perhaps to 
its very existence. 7 

‘Think how every action of man’s mind, willing, judging, feeling, 
seeing, hearing, loving, fearing, hating —how even consciousness, 
self-consciousness implies the existence of something objective, 
out of, beyond, independent of him, who thinks, feels, hates, loves, 
or looks into himself—how without such a fulcrum he cannot 
move—without such an image he cannot see—without such an 
end he cannot advance — how eveu his own conceptions, the 
mere arbitrary creations of his fancy, he takes and projects for- 
ward from himself, fixes them apart and independent, before he 
can dwell on or enjoy them—how all his moral affections are 
moulded essentially on relations between himself and others, so 
that take those others away, and they drop off and perish at once. 
Without a belief in objective realities, the mind cannot exist. It 
anchors on them, as the shell-fish on the rock—colours itself with 
them, as water is the mirror of the sky—gazes on them, as the eye 
of sense, * seeing all things by itself unseen”’—guides itself by 
them, as the vessel steers by the stars—is moulded by them, as the 


fibres of the plant are shaped by the matrix of the earth, and by 
the impulses of light and of air. 

But this is not all, 

Unity—unity in duration as well as in combination—unity 
within its own self, as well as in the object which it contemplates, 
is the grand law of the human mind, the end to which it strug- 
gles, the only satisfaction of its affections. For this it reasons, 
forcing all the variety of facts and phenomena under one uni- 
versal law: for this it acts, placing before its eye the filling up 
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of some chasm, the establishment of some connexion, the per- 
fection of some scheme, which is now defective,—wanting, that is, 
in order, consistency, harmony, and therefore in unity. For this 
it requires symmetry and proportion to the eye, rhythm and 
melody to the ear, sympathy in feeling, grandeur in design, iden- 
tity of pursuit, uniformity of opinion, command over associations, 
infinity in all things. Government, love, friendship, marriage, 
society, laws, property, power, obedience, are all developements 
of this law. Without unity man’s mind is a chaos. 

But how is this unity in the mind to be attained, except by 
the unity of its object, by its permanence, its immutability? It 
must rest on an object, must form its own character from that 
object. Shift, unsettle, disturb the object, and the mind is 
unsettled also. It falls into doubt and perplexity, It loses con- 
fidence in itself. It feels at the mercy of a power which it cannot 
command; before a future which it cannot foresee—surrounded 
by hidden agencies, as if the ground on which it stood were 
undermined ; without daring to anticipate, or prove, or inquire, 
or believe, or act on belief, when the next moment may overturn 
the experience of the last, and it is left without guidance or 
object, like a vessel tost upon the waters, rudderless and without 
a compass, with no port to make for, and no stars to steer by. 

And yet this is the condition into which a man must ultimately 
sink, who does not hold firmly, under whatever name, a belief in 
objective facts, and immutable external existences, such as Plato 
placed before him under the name of igé: or forms. Once make 
truth subjective, conceive of it as existing only in the mind, and 
though at first, as the better class of Sophists did, vou may en- 
- deavour to make it permanent, by universal consent, by authority, 

by appealing to the unaltering voice of conscience, to the unani- 
- mous testimony of reason, sooner or later this must be lost. It 
must be lo&st, because you cannot fix the mind itself. Still the 
atmosphere, so that not a breath will disturb either the foliage or 
the water, and the reflection will lie unbroken in a calm and per- 
fect picture. Ruffle the branches with a breeze, but let the water 
lie undisturbed, and the picture may still be traced, though less 
distinct. But ruffle the water also, and the picture perishes. And 
no energy of thought, no uniformity of circumstances, no fixed- 
ness of habit or purpose, can so freeze and petrify the mind, that 
it shall not fluctuate and vary every hour; that even when the 
objects remain fixed, it shall always give them back unaltered, 
much less that, when nothing is before it, but the reflection of its 


own disturbed movement, it shall preserve any thing like consis- 
tency or unity. 


And all systems alike have more or less recognized the neces- 
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sity of combining in the education and government of man these 
two principles, of objectiveness and of immutability or unity. The 
Oriental philosophy endeavoured to absorb the whole man in the 
very being of God, as a drop of water mingles with the sea, so as 
to destroy all individuality, and with individuality all the doubt and 
distraction arising from a variety of objects. The Egyptian 
hierarchy raised up the authority of the priesthood, prescribing 
every action of life, ruling over the diet of the sovereign as over 
the pencil of the painter, and the hand of the musician,* lest the 
objective standard of truth should be shaken by innovation in 
tritles. Other Eastern empires surrounded their political laws 
iy with the same magic circle of prescription and identity. Even 
4 when all these external fences had been broken down, Greek phi- 
losophy endeavoured to take refuge in natural principles, the 
testimony of the wise, the uniform conduct of legislators, the 
voice of mankind at large, to guarantee the permanence of its 
principles, Even sophistry could not exist without them, and trans- 
ferred infallibility and certainty to the will, fancy, conscience of 
the individual, just as a modern Dissenter creates an infallible 
Pope for every doctrine of religion, and almost for every act, 
within his own reason, and his own heart. Without infallibility 
or immutability somewhere, man cannot live ; and the only question 
has been, not whether it exists, but where it resides, and how it is 
to be found. 

All likewise agreed in making it apparently objective ; for even 
the Sophists made the will of the individual the voice of Nature, 
and his reason the unerring interpreter of absolute external truth, 
so far as they supposed that truth to exist; but what this Nature 
was, or what this external truth, they did not profess to ascertain : 
and thus, with this pretence of objectiveness, their standard was 
in reality wholly subjective, dependent on the mind of man. And 
the mind of man thus let loose from external restraint, aud sanc- 
tioned by a presumed authority in its wildest licences, either of 
opimon or of will, soon showed itself in its real nature. And 


the theory, beautiful at first, became at last open profligacy and 
folly. 
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But if these ra ¢vra—these immutable, external facts and laws, 
are thus necessary to us, what evidence have we of their exist- 
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ence? Sense presents at first but a chaos of irregular pheno- 
mena, Conscience, like a flickering lamp, burns unsteadily, and 
varies with the breath of circumstances, or with changes in the 
moral atmosphere in which it lives. Reasoning is but calculation ; 
and where is the mechanism so sure as to guarantee its results 
from error? And when sense, and conscience, and reason are ex- 
hausted, what else remains, by which we can learn truth? Grant 
even the existence of things externally, can we gain any notion of 
these except by something within us?) Must not all belief in 
objective existences depend at last upon subjective evidence ? 
We are shut up, as it were, in a prison, and though we may infer 
and imagine what is passing without the walls, it must be by 
something which is perceived within them, It is the objection 
now commonly made to all deference to authority or historical 
testimony. ‘The believer, it is said, chooses his own authority, 
and therefore the criterion of truth is ultimately within himself, 
It is also the objection practically made to Plato’s doctrine, that 
we can obtain no knowledge of the ida: except by an internal 
action of the mind,—or by ideas, in the modern sense. And 
thus his system sinks to a level with that of the Sophists. 

‘To answer these doubts, let us take the analogy, in the first place, 
of physical science. What is its fundamental principle? It is that 
in the apparent chaos of natural phenomena, there are an order, 
and a plan, however imperceptible to untutored minds, general 
laws, established analogies, universal principles of creation—that 
the strata of the earth are not tossed on-each other confusedly, 
but are arranged in a form, an i8é¢—that the organization of ani- 
mals, however various, is developed upon one type—that their 
combinations are so fixed, that from a detached bone the whole 
frame-work of the skeleton may be, and has been prophesied, and 
the prophecy realized—that one law rolls the planets in their 
orbits, and throws a pebble to the ground—that reproduction is 
similarly provided for in the animal and vegetable world—that 
even the mystical fanaticism, as it has been held, of Pytha- 
goras, the doctrine that all things are created in numbers, is 
after all the true theory of chemistry, and that “ no combination 
can take place between the elements of matter, except in certain 
Jixed numerical proportions.’* ‘The discovery of these forms, or 
idéas, these dvra2, or permanent existing facts,—the extrication of 
them from the mass of confused observations, in which they at first 
lie buried,—is the great.business of what men now call science— 
science, as if knowledge and certainty were exclusively confined 
to matter; and as if mind had neither i8é: nor dyra, or such only 


* See an interesting View of the Atomic Theory by Dr. Daubeney, the distinguished 
Professor of Chemistry and Botany in the University of Oxford, 1831, p. 112. 
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Di as are placed beyond the reach of man, to mention which is mere 
mysticism. 
Blia! Farther, the knowledge of these forms and universal existences 
P it is held necessary not only to our animal life, for which we can- 
a ae not provide without being able to prophesy the future from the 
ae experience of the past by reference to general Jaws,—but even to 
| | our intellectual perfection. The certainty of these laws gives, it 
ae is thought, certainty and stability to our knowledge, and the cer- 
i f tainty of our knowledge confers dignity and elevation on the mind. 


Thus far no physical philosophers can find fault with the philo- 
? sophy of Plato. Neither perhaps will they complain that he 
j wished to make philosophers kings, or kings philosophers, in 
ni order that the patronage and encouragement of government might 
yen be employed to promote and keep alive science, or the knowledge 
oj 4 of the évra and the idéa. In the process also by which these 
hysical philosophers evolve their they differ little from 
ee lato. ‘They would be surprised, perhaps indignant, at being 
ry! charged with adopting the principle of the Platonic Dialectics. 
BEY And yet Bacon only did for physical science what Plato at- 
BE tempted for moral science; but failed im establishing so wide a 
school, simply because ordinary men are more prone to matter 
than they are to mind, Each would compel men to abandon sub- 
jective fancies for objective facts, and to bend their theories to 
an external law. As the schoolmen of Bacon’s day had raised 
a system of physics upon speculative analogies, and metaphy- 
sical abstractions—so the sophists of Plato’s day had founded a 
scheme of morals, on the quicksand of human reason and indi- 
vidual conscieuce, on belief, sensation, calculations of expediency, 
unregulated instincts, forgetting the only true criterion of right 
and wrong, of good and evil—the positive institutions, and absolute, 
unconditional attributes of the Creator of the world. Plato was 
the great reformer of ancient ethics, as Bacon was the reformer 
of modern physics. And both followed the only reasoning pro- 
cess compatible with their views of trath—the process of legi- 
timate induction, founded on analysis and experiment. ‘* You are 
so formed,” Plato would say to a young man, “ that you can scarcely 
help pronouncing in some way on the good and evil, virtuousness 
or viciousness of every action presented to you, as you cannot 
help affirming or denying any fact which you see or hear of. 
There is a voice within you which pronounces judgment the mo- 
ment the case is brought before you. It is your conscience in 
morals, it is your reason in logic. It pronounces by referring to a 
book of precedents within you—to that collection, in one case 
of moral principles, which, right or wrong, every man must carry 
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within him, and by which he regulates his actions in the other, 
of past experiences and general axioms of belief, with which alike 
he must be furnished, whether they are sound or unsound, What 
accords with them seems right and true; what differs from them 
seems wrong and false. But for this decision to be correct two 
things are necessary: first, your standard itself must be right; 
secondly, the case, which you bring under it, must be really such 
as it appears to you. Fail in either point, and you fall into error. 
You assert as an axiom of geology, that at all periods of the world 
organized bodies were created under similar laws as at present. 
You tind fossils so situated that under such a system it must have 
taken cycles of years to deposit them. Here, it is said, is a fact, 
and the words of Scripture must be bent to meet it. Now both 
axiom and fact may be false, or the axiom may be true and the 
fact false, or the axiom false, and the fact true—and yet in either 
case the conclusion drops to the ground. Prove, therefore, Plato 
would say, not only your axiom but your fact by a minute ana- 
lysis of its parts and circumstances, by strict definitions of words, 
by accurate enumeration of the ideas which you employ. Granting 
the hypothesis not only that the course of nature always has been 
identical, but that the fossils before you must have taken so many 
ages to form—ascertain also that you are not deceived by acci 
dental dislocation of strata, by mistakes of the senses, by careless 
observations. Look to your experiments he would say to the 
chemist, see that you have constructed them with no extraneous 
element in them, no imperceptible deviation from your own cal- 
culation, But even then he would add, look also to your first 
principles. All the phenomena of light may seem reducible 
under the corpuscular theory, but after all, the corpuscular theory 
may be false. All the symbols of a cypber may by some strange 
accident be interpreted consistently by a key, but that key may 
not be the true one. You may judge rightly, that such an act 
is wurder, such an act stealing, such an act self-command, or 
self-indulgence ; but how do you know that the law by which 
you decide on its merit is itself right—that murder is sinful, steal- 
ing sinful, self-command a virtue, or self-indulgence a vice? 
Conform, he would say both to the geologist and moralist, your 
own conception of the individual fact to its real external nature, 
the 73 av, which is independent of any opinion or fancy—®okad, gay- 
tacia—of yourown. And go farther, he would say, to the mo- 
ralist, as the geologist says to himself, and conform your con- 
ceptions of the laws and axioms of morals, which you bear about 
within you, to some external standard, an iéa, or 7d ov, of moral 
truth. See that the laws by which you decide are not forged, 
have not been interpolated, that you understand them, do not 
NO. LIII,—JAN. 1840. L 
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misinterpret, do not see but a part of them, have not invented 
them yourself. 

And here we arrive at the fundamental question of moral sci- 
ence—the question which the present day is bound to answer, 
and to place the answer boldly, and firmly, and constantly, before 
the eyes of a wilful generation, as the only human mode of rescuing 
it from the crimes and follies which all men see are thickening 
round us. What is the true criterion of right and wrong, good 
and evil? Is it what we each think, feel, like, dislike, praise or 
blame ? or is it something out of us, immutable, eternal, the only 
truth ? 

Let us remember that all philosophical theories have their root 
in a disposition of the heart. And to this we must look for the 
cause of the two answers, which have been given to the question. 
Give a man humility and self-distrust, let him see and feel the 
blindness and corruption of human nature, inspire him with that 
craving of noble minds for communion with superior beings, for 
dependence on a higher power, for extrication from the con- 
sciousness of self, and he will not bear to think that he is left to 
the light within him, to walk on sull in darkness, and alone upou 
the earth, with no voice to guide him but the echo of his own 
footsteps. Give bim, on the other hand, conceit and vanity, 
shallowness of learning, thoughtlessuess or thoughtfulness di- 
vested of moral associations and affections, Involve him in specu- 
lation, and speculation only, shut him up within the shell of his 
own selfish existence, give him low and contemptuous opinions 
of those around him, and thus throw a slur on man, and, through 
man, on the whole spiritual world beyond him (for you cannot 
defile the glass without obscuring the landscape seen through 1), 
and he will be quite content to hear that he is an absolute inde- 
pendent judge, that he needs no assistance, and may be left to 
himself—that all truth is subjective: and the form which his con- 
clusion takes will vary with the deterioration of his character, and 
the circumstances in which he is placed. It will appear in many 
successive phases, gradually sinking and sinking ull it reaches 
avowed vice. And the history of this process is the history of 
all philosophy, morals, religion and society, since the creation of 
man. Plato himself has sketched it out in the eighth and ninth 
books, and we hope to return to it hereafter. 

What however is the process by which he, who cannot be sa- 
tished with a merely subjective standard, will reach one that is 
objective f It will be first by the instinctive longing for it. To 
find a thing we must wish to find it, to wish to find a law over 
our will, an unmutable, eternal law, perfect, and holy, and un- 
defiled, aman must have something in his heart of more than 
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~ earthly origin, a nature implanted in him by a superior Being — 
xpuolov xal mapa Oedv ev th As 
no such law of morals can exist except in a moral being, his 
heart also must be alive to moral affections—affections of faith, 
obedience, gratitude, love—every feeling which flows from the re- 
lation not of a person to a thing, but of persons (deya: reakews) 
to persons, He must have, in the striking words of Plotinus,t+ 
which, if Plotinus had lived before Christianity, might have been 
taken as prophetic, adrod xaAAous medrepoy bv Taig Puy ais 
this he will catch at every sound or sight, which seems to impl 
the existence of that, which he desires to believe. He will catch 
at it, as a heathen wearied and exhausted with the battle in his 
own heart, and with the darkness, and crimes, and miseries 
around him, must have caught at the voice of the Gospel—as 
Justin listened to the old man upon the sea-shore, when the fire 
was kindled in his heart— 88 maga mig avighn, 
and he became a Christian.§ 

As the first symbol and representative of a law external to 
himself, law personified in a moral person like to but above him- 
self, he will place himself under the government of a man.|| He 
will place himse/f, we said, thinking of an unhappy Athenian, 
without a home, in which he might take refuge, without the sanctity 
of domestic ties, made his own civil ruler, abandoned by religious 
instructors, and compelled to choose his own teacher for himself, 
to be aigerixds, a heretic, and thus to fall back upon himself as 
a fit judge and criterion of truth. But on us, thank God! as 
yet there has no such calamity fallen. Our homes are still stand- 


* Repub. lib. iv. p. 124. + Ennead IIT, lib. v.; Ennead I, lib. iii, 
‘t Zvyyevec is the word by which Plato also expresses the natural affinity of minds, 


by which they draw and cling together ; and the word will not be lost on the Christian 
reader, 


Dialog. cum Tryph. p. 107. 

i It is interesting to compare the conversions of Justin, who died a martyr, and of 
Tatian, who fell into heresy, They are typical of the two classes of Christians—one, 
who believe by the heart and prove by the head, the other, who believe and prove by 
the head only. Justin’s interview with the old man, and the effect which it had on 
him, are well known: first, “ the fire was kindled,” and Justin’s conversion was com- 
pleted by dwelling on his Abyoug abrov. Tatian 
was converted by the Bible, and the Bible only, that is, by his own notions of its cre- 
dibility and consistency with his reason. The Greek is very striking—xar’ i 
Tay and he proceeds to enumerate the internal evidences of 
the Bible.......... Tovran oby Thy div nal 001 
desire to put off my sins.”—Tatian, contr. Grecos, § 29, p. 167. Fol. Even while he 
adhered to the truth he seems to have been retained in it by the presence of his teacher 
Justin, ‘* Post mortem praceptoris,” says Cave, “ tanquam cecus duce destitutus in 
pracipitia se dedit.”—Cave’s Hist. Literar. vol. i. art. Tatian. 
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ing, much as they have been shaken ; and children are still born 
| into subjection to their parents ; and parents may still be made 
im fit persons to exercise that power, for which they were ordained 
4 by nature. Aud we have still not only laws and legislators, the 
creatures of our own will, in obeying whom we ouly obey ourselves, 
but a sovereign whom we do not create—a person placed over 
us all, wifhout any reference to our choice—aun independent, su- 
preme will embodied in a person, to whom, and not to laws, as 
't Bacon,* speaking with the voice of our ancient institutions, de- 
T clares again and again, we do our homage, and swear allegiance, 


sy and are made subject trom our birth, “whether we will or not. 
ial ' And the Church, aimed and mutilated as it ts, has still its paro- 
a | chial system, with one person at least planted by external autho- 
“Ee rity in the centre of each knot of population, to embody an ex- 


i I ternal law of religious faith and practice. Replace back, as far 
4 as may be, into the bosom of their families the children, whom we 
take from them by our forced system of national education; pre- 
serve the hereditary principle in rank and rule; and eatend the 
Le presence of the Church by multiplying its ministers; and you thus 


LF maintain over the mind a body of positive institutions, incorporated 
in moral persons, and insure the first condition necessary the 
jean establishment of an objective standard of truth for the weaker 
and more ignorant of men—those meu whom God made to be 
ig ' governed by men, not to be dependent on themselves—whom he 
ay creates, nurtures, teaches, rules, saves, blesses, punishes, acts on 
m4 in every character, not by himself directly, but mediately through 
ye i the agency of man, and to release whom from human authority is 
not emancipation but destruction. 
a ii And this is enough for the most: let the standard of truth be 
wi 4 correct, and those who obey it will enjoy its benefit, whether 
a) lodged in themselves or in others—enjoy it as much as they 


are capable, since their very position of inferiority implies that 
they are only able to be wise through the wisdom of others— 
copay TH Tw Neyer’ xal Taira mapny- 
yerrwt Place it over them from their infancy—let habit, pre- 
judice and association bind them to it—receive them, as Augustin 
expresses it, “into the citadel of faith,” before they know the 
dangers from which they have been rescued, that they may there 


A be defended and preserved without having been previously cor- 
a rupted by vacillation and doubt.t 


* Case of the Post Nati in Scotland, Works, vol. ii. 4to. p. 518, &c. 

t Repub. lib. iv. p, 158. 

¢ See how Plato dreads the miscrable effect of this tampering with early belief— 
Repub. lib. vii. p. 280; Phado, vol. i. p. 154; and contrast it with the fatal but cha- 
acteristic maxim of Aristot le, of seeking truth through the medium of doubts, dwogias. 
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These are the principles to be remembered, when we would 
interpret that part of Plato’s polity which fixed the relation be- 
tween the gvAaxes, or governing body, and the rest of the nation . 
How the ¢vaAaxes themselves are to come into possession of the 
truth, and insure it from corruption, is a subsequent question 
But supposing them to have received this deposit, they are to 
hold it as the palladium of the State, to fence it round from the 
slightest infringement, to keep it fixed stedfastly before the eyes 
of the people, so far as they are able to bear it, to embody it in 
all their institutions, to make it the rule and the end of education, 
the model on which they work in fashioning all, whom they can 
reach, to become the image of God—éuolapzara trod Ozov. Hence 
the inflexible maintenance of prescription, the minute jealousy 
of innovation even in a note of music,* the stern resolution to 
bring the whole man under subjection to positive law, the bold- 
ness with which he traces the first deflection in society to a devi- 
ation from posi/ive law,} and closes the consummation of its ruin, 
not merely in crime and folly, but in davw/essness, the release from 

Let us not insult Plato by degrading the office of his ¢udaxes 
mto such views of government as Locke and other sophists have 
accustomed even Englishmen to tolerate, as if the ruler of a state 
was a constable, an excise officer, or a purveyor of provisions, 
and nothing more.{ {[f any thing could enable us to appreciate 
the prophetic grandeur of Plato’s views, it would be the sight of 
the Church realizing his theory of a government, and fulfilling, if 
he could but behold it, his own ardent aspirations to see his pic- 
tured State in life and motion—éedcacbas xivodueva adra,§ 

And there are coincidences not less striking in the mode in 
which he proposed to arrange his governing body, so as to com- 
mand the whole nation, to keep garrison as it were In every part, 
to supply every individual with an embodied personified law close 
to him, to whom he might surrender the government of his action— 
bAbovres 88 Tis KaAMCTOY AT Ia, 

This is the great problem in the organization of the Church ; 
and can only be solved by a proper adjustment of the principle 


* Lib. iv. p. 152. + Lib. viii. 

t See Locke’s wretched system, passim, in his Essay on Civil Government. We 
cannot mention the name of Locke without expressing our satisfaction at hearing that 
the folly of his system has been recently exposed at Cambridge by Professor Whewell, 
antunprejudiced witness, and whose voice must have great weight in recalling us from 
hl blind idolatry, with which a shallow age very naturally bowed down to a shallow 

ilosopher. 

$ Timwus, vol. vii.p.4. Repub. lib. iii. p, 122. 
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of incorporation, and that of individual influence. It must be a 
thoughtless reader who does not pause at the end of the third 
book, when he reads of the simple abodes, the austere system of 
life, the cells, such as become soldiers, oixycess otpatiwtixnas,* the 
cvocitia, or common meals, the prohibition of closed doors, and 
separate receptacles for provisions, the revenue raised by an an- 
nual tax, and just mapa 
toy éviauroy évdeiv,t and the rigid exclusion of and gold—- 
who reads this, and does not turn to the ancient institutions of the 
Church, its consolidated bodies of clergy, its cathedrals, its mo- 
nasteries, the rules of its religious orders, in more than one 
instance almost word for word the same with Plato; in one 
word, to that principle of incorporation, which, whether carried 
to excess or not, is in itself essential to the preservation and in- 
culcation of truth—which our Lord himself established, which 
the early Church scrupulously retained, which Romanism sadly 
ubused, which we have almost lost, and which if we do not re- 
cover by invigorating the debilitated remnants still left in our 
colleges and cathedrals, and throwing our clergy once more into 
collegiate forms, the Church in this country must abandon all 
hopes of retaining her authority and position. 

Of any thing analogous to our present parochial system—a 
system which itself requires to be modelled, far more than it 1s at 
present, on a plan of incorporation—there are fewer traces in 
Plato, and on those which occur we have already touched in a 
previous Number.t With us unhappily it is at present little 
more than the development, if the word may be used, of indivi- 
dualism. Each parish priest, the guAaé both of his flock (it is the 
language of Plato) and of Divine truth, and the guardian of each 
against both enemies without, and the disobedient within the 
Church, stands before them single and alone, unsupported by 
any incorporation to cover his own defects, to check his own 
errors, to sanction his discipline, or to confirm his teaching. 
And the consequences we are feeling all around us. And yet 
individuals must be employed as the extreme prehensors of that 
hand, with which the Church should grasp the whole body of the 
oo the meshes of that net with which it is to catch men. 

ut perhaps both Plato and the Church—the Church, we mean, 
of the Reformation, plundered and beaten down by the sacrilege 
and tyranny of Henry VILL. and Elizabeth, and compelled by 
them to break up the massive, impregnable squares into which 
she had thrown her forces, and to scatter them over the face of 
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the country—perhaps both Plato and the Church committed the 


same error. Neither of them seem to have remembered that these 
prehensors, these fingers of society in the persons of individual 
men, are provided for us already by God in the persons of pa- 
rents—that neither the State nor the Church is formed to act 
immediately upon individuals, but upon families—that the family, 
not the individual, is the primary element of society—and that 
when any power forcibly interferes with the natural institutions 
of domestic life, the result must be disastrous. ‘This was the 
great sin of monasticism. Instead of merely opening refuges in 
which scattered undomesticated individuals—the floating atoms of 
society—might be received and formed into artificial families upon 
the model of those of nature (and such a plan can scarcely be 
overvalued), it too often encouraged men forcibly to break from 
the relations of birth and blood, and, the moment the vow was 
imposed, it as forcibly obstructed the formation of others, This 
also has been the mistake of the English Church. It bas thought 
more of individuals than families, It has created and dispersed 
abroad a power adequate perhaps to cope with children, but not 
adequate to control parents. And too often, especially of late, 
it has broken up the family relationship, by transplanting the 
children into large schools, aud superseding the parental authority. 
It is the mistake rather of her poverty than of her will; but un- 
less speedily and decidedly corrected it will have led to serious 
mischief. And this also is the great blot in the Republic—a 
blot which it is impossible to cover. ‘True it is that Plato throws 
out his theory of marriage as a mere theory—as a wild imprac- 
ticable mode of solving a great problem to the fancy, not as 
either possible or expedient to be realized. ‘True that be warns 
the reader again and again not to charge bim with the design of 
realizing it. ‘True that in the circumstances of his days, in the 
hopeless, irredeemable corruption of family life at Athens, he 
could scarcely trace the form of that bigh instrument in the hands 
of God, by which man is to be first reared into life, both in his 
body and his mind. ‘True also that he would not destroy the 
instincts and affections of nature, but only multiply and transfer 
them, so that the whole state should be one family “ of fathers, 
children and brothers :”* as Christianity has realized the wish lite- 
rally in all its parts, but by a spiritual marriage, and a spiritual 
regeneration.t| And true that his end was noble —to bind 


* Lib. v. p. 183. 

+ Perhaps the parallel cannot be stated better than in the words of St. Ambrose. 
‘* Augetur benevolentia ctu ecclesia, fidei consortio, ivitiandi societate, percipiendm 
gratie necessitudine, mysterioram communione. Hac enim etiam appellationes neces- 
situdinam, reverentiam filiorum, auctoritatem et pietatem patrum, germanitatem fra- 
trum sibi vindicant, Multum igitur ad cumulandam spectat benevolentiam necessitudo 
gratie.—Ambrosius, De Officiis, lib. i. c. 33. 
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together the whole body in one, to extinguish all selfish affections, 
to secure for the child the highest and most watchful superin- 
tendence, to bring all the members of the polity immediately 
under the eye of the ruler, perhaps also even to purify and 
chasten (though the hope were vain), assuredly not to give a licence 
to man’s worst and lowest passions. But granting all this, and 
more, Plato forgot the family—he set aside the institution of na- 
ture, though only in idea, and has ever since paid the penalty of 
being scoffed at and contemned by men who knew little of his 
system but this one blot—men incapable of fathoming the mystery 
of his wisdom and purity—to whom but one thing was intelligible, 
a theory which bordered upon vice. And when the reader rests 
on this spot, he should also recall the days of heathenism, in which 
Plato wrote—before God’s voice had been again heard com- 
manding men to reverence and preserve his positive institutions, 
promising his blessing on obedience, promising that if we trusted 
ourselves to those whom He placed over us, whether im nature, 
in society, or in the Church, evil and ignorant as they might be 
in themselves, He would overrule their hearts to good—before 
woman had been raised from a slave to be the companion and 
help meet for man, not by a forced discipline like Plato’s, but by 
communicating to her the highest privileges of human nature, 
and by chastening the passions of men—before, lastly, the light of 
Christianity had been thrown on that prophetic arrangement of 
nature, on which the marriage union ts formed, and had shown it 
to be the type and representative of that highest power upon 
earth under which man is really to be nurtured—imaging the 
Church in the family, and the family in the Church, and leading 
up the eye, through all the branches of domestic life, to the grand 
forms, the Bia: of God, which are their root and trunk. 

When, m fact, we examine the real position of woman in 
Athenian society, as exhibited in the Greek comedies, and other 
notices of the day, there is reason to be astonished at the gran- 
deur and elevation even of this the most objectionable part of 
Plato’s writings—astonished that with such a ruin before him he 
should have been able to conceive a plan for restoring it, though 
the plan itself was an error. 

Bat we must not dwell more on this point. There follows 
next the grave question, what security can we have, if we trust to 
these arrangements of nature, that man will not abuse his power? 
and granting him hypothetically at present to be the channel for 
conveying to man the objective laws and forms of trath, that he 
will not mmsrepresent or lose them, as plilosophers have done, as 
schools have done, as hierarchies have done, as eastern priest- 
hoods and modera Rome, and modern Dissenters have done, and 
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still more as the heart and reason of every individual man is prone 
to do. 

This security is to be found in the Church chiefly in the prin- 
ciple of Catholicity, or the establishment of many separate tnde- 
pendent Churches, so connected together, as mutually to check 
and support each other, In the absence of this, the provi- 
sions made by Plato for guarding his transmission of truth are 
singularly interesting. ‘To a modern they will appear siugularly 
futile. He will look in vain for any of those ingenious con- 
trivances, which later politicians have devised to prevent the 
abuse of power. Plato did not think that to have the privilege 
of possessing and promulgating religious truth was a necessary 
ingredient of a tyranny. He therefore never thought of securing 
the liberty of the subject by shaking off the yoke of a Church. 
Neither did he understand the mysterious problem into which 
Milton, Locke, and Rousseau, and the Social Contract men, 
have cast their ideal societies ; according to which men, in order 
to secure their freedom, place themselves wholly in the power of 
their governors, reserving to themselves the power of governing 
their governors, as they choose. Neither does he seem to have 
the slightest notion of a balance of independent powers—of any 
thing like a constitution, at least a constitution intended to move, 
of which the several parts should so check and counteract each 
other, as to produce, when fully in order, a general stand still. 
Neither did be think it expedient (he who placed unity and con- 
sistency high im the scale of virtues), that the supreme power 
should be prevented from abuse by shifting it every day from 
hand to hand, so that no one should have the time to do either 
mischief or good. Neither does he seem to care whether it is 
lodged in the hands of one or of many.* Strange to say, he seems 
to have thought that monarchies, and oligarchies, and the rule of 
the many, were very illogical classifications of government—for 
that all bodies, however numerous, must act through a majority, 
and all majorities must depend on one voice; and that thus no other 
form than a monarchy is possible among men, however we at- 
tempt to hide the person of the monarch, and to conceal his own 
power from him by burying it under an infinity of contingencies, 
Sull more strangely he thinks it needless to prove the right of his 
government to govern, by any appeal to expediency, as if govern- 
ment were only a means to an end, and not in self a natural 
function and good, by which superiors and inferiors are held 
together, and which constitutes the natural relation between them. 
He makes the end of the society neither the good of the governor 
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nor of the governed, so as to sink one in the other, but the good 
iv Th bvos eoras evdammov, AAA’ Omws 
i moAis.* And lastly the tamous expedient of modern days has 
wholly escaped him—the expedient, by which one man is made 
responsible for the government of the vation, and another man or 
body of men retains the absolute command over the means by 
which it is to be governed, the public purse, 

In all these points Plato, we grieve to say, was far behind the 
enlighteument of modern systems. 

He began with acquiescing in the fact, against which we so 
vainly struggle, that somewhere or another in every society, there 
must be an ultimate supreme power, wielded by the will of man, 
controlled only by moral laws, responsible only to God, or, in the 
words of our own English law, “ quae Deum ultorem expectet.” 
He did not think, as men now think, that the way to escape from 
one power of this kind is by creating another, or transferring it 
from the hand of the king to the hand of a demagogue. Fle 
looked to a moral law as the only check within his reach, and 
to give it efficaey and stringency he directed all his efforts. His 
only approach to any scheme of a balance or division of power is 
found in the distribution of the governors into two bodies, the 
first and highest (xpec6urépos) representing the pure intellectual 
portion of the community (intellectual, remember, in Plato’s 
sense of the word, as possessing the knowledge of all truths, ra 
évra, physical, moral, logical, and religious); the other (vewrégos)t 
embodying the physical power, placed under the control of the 
oso Gurégas, or, as Coleridge would call it, under the clergy of the 
State, aiding them in enforcing the same truths on the people at 
large, regulated by the same laws, or, to use a moderu phrase, 
allted with the Church on the only principles on which such an 
alliance can be maintained—the principle that the Church shall be 
removed from the distractions and temptations of physical rule, and 
that the physical rule shall be regulated by her maxims and inde- 
pendent authority. Perhaps there is nothing in the whole system 
of the Republic more remarkable than this division. For the times 

of Plato i it was adiscovery. Far back in ‘ barbaric times and re- 
gions,” it had been imperfectly realized and abused in the bici- 
pital governments of Persia, Egypt, Gaul, and India—in almost 
every nation where the light of primeval revelation had not been 
wholly lost, and hierarchies were associated with kings in the rule 
of nations. But in Greece to revive a Church—to disconnect 
the civil and spiritual rule, and yet bind them together in one— 


® Lib. iv. p. 126. t Lib. iii, p. 117. 
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above all, to frame a system upon reason which yet did not 
terminate in absolute unity, but in unity combined with plurality 
—this was an effort of the human mind, which, more than any 
other, places Plato in advance of his age, and nearer to the great 
period, when Christianity came down upon earth, to create that 
body.in each nation, which should occupy the position of the 
xoeo6urégos of Plato—which should hold the vewrégos, or the power 
of the State under a similar influence, and bring them into mem- 
bership with the Church, but not trespass on their secular power, 
This division, and balance, and union of the two powers, spi- 
ritual and temporal, is perhaps the true foundation of all political 
society. ‘The disarrangement of them is made by Plato* the key 
to all history, and the beginning of the downfall of states, His 
great object was to restore it: and his theory was no vision of 
fancy, but the result of a practical analysis of human nature. = It 
was a copy from the model of a polity framed by God himself in 
the heart of man, in which not reason alone rules, but reason 
assisted by a spirit of elevation and power, of conscious command 
of energy and ambition, the in alliance—ovppa os—with the 
vous. 

Having thus excluded his ecclesiastical body, (7eges, as he 
expressly calls them in the epitome which he gives of the Re- 
public in the Timeus,)+ from the temptation to abuse its know- 
ledge and power, and having raised up an ally which might also 
prove at times a necessary check upon its movement—a check, re- 
member, not without ils pale but within it, not above its rule but 
beneath it—Plato then addressed himself to the great task of en- 
forcing the right relation between the governing and the governed. 
The ¢vAaxes were to be the “ shepherds of the tlock,” “* guardians 
of the state,” “ watch dogs,” “ teachers,” “ kings,” as distinguished 
from tyrants—men whose heart was set upon the welfare of their 
subjects, and whose whole efforts were directed to their real good, 
to the increase of their virtue, their wisdom, and their holiness, in 
one word, to their religious education. 

This is the first condition required in the selection of the 
upper class—éxAexréov dg’ Tay aAdAwy GudAduwy 
dv cxomodor Palvovras maga mavra Tov Ciov, wav ay TH 
Toorw meatal dv eérew.t ‘This is to be the fundamental doctrine 
of practice—i gudaxixol eios ‘Those only 
are to be inrolled in Plato’s clergy who have “ identified their 
own interest with that of the society”—who have stood afflictions, 
heavy afflictions, in its support— who have borne pain,” “ have 


* Lib. viii. + Vol. vii. p. 11. 
t Lib. iii, p. 118. § Ibid. 
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resisted pleasure,” have been “ tried even more than gold in the 
fire” (they are Plato’s own words), and have in all ruled well 
themselves, shown themselves ‘‘ good guardians of others,” ad- 
hered to the teaching they have received, been in all things well 
ordered and well xal edagudécra.* And 
for the highest testimony which can be given to Plato’s sound- 
ness and discrimination in selecting these conditions, we need 
only refer to the almost parallel injunctions of St. Paul, especially 
in his Epistles to Timothy and ‘Titus, and to the rules of the 
early Church, respecting the admission to holy orders. 

There is something even more striking in what follows. How, 
asks Plato, shall we concentrate the affections of the rulers on 
the State which they have to rule, and give them a hearty zeal in 
its welfare? ‘Their minds are to be set above—delighting in the 
contemplation of truth, fond of retirement, hating the crowd and 
bustle, the woAureayuocum of political life—and this retirement 
is not only their pleasure but their duty, for how without con- 
templation will they be able to preserve and act upon those 
eternal laws of truth, laws of morals as well as laws of intellect, 
on which the whole state is to depend? How shall we make 
them return from that bright world of intelligence, in which they 
are habitually to dwell, “ to the gaol and dungeon of the earth 7+ 
[tis one of the problems which meet us so frequently in studying 
the nature of man, where two distinct laws of duty run up into 
a seeming contradiction, and cannot be reconciled—reconciled, 
it should be added, without the facts of Christianity. “ We will 
invent for them, says Plato, a fable.[ We will endeavour to 
delude them into a belief (at least such a delusion only will 
reconcile them to the work imposed on them), that their whole 
life—all that they did and suffered, before they were admitted 
into our society (let us call it our Church)—was a dream ;—that a 
hand unseen was then forming and fashioning them secretly in 
the depths of the earth, joav 8 tH aAndela 
xal their arms, and all which 
they possess ; and when they were fully formed, the earth which 
is their mother brought them forth, yj adrous avixe— 
and now for her as for a mother and a nurse, ws meg) pnteds xa 
rooted, they must counsel and tight, if any one attack her; and 
for their fellow-citizens they must think and labour, as for men 
who are their brothers, and are sprung from the same mother 
CievosioSas.”"§ ‘Two circumstances are wanting to make this 
singular dream almost prophetic of the fact which has been 
realized in the Church, and of the feelings with which her mem- 


* Lib. iii. p. 120. t Lib. vii. 255. ¢ Lib. iii. 124. § Ib. 
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bers regard their duty to her. But they were circumstances, 
which Plato could not even imagine :—-one was the hope of 
reward to those “‘ who have laboured more abundantly ;” the other, 
that mystery which makes it possible for man to look up to 
heaven and at the same time down upon earth, and to see in 
both the same object of his most elevated thoughts and affec- 
tions—that mystery which makes him submit patiently to the 
voice of Him, who formed the State, and enter readily into its 
service, when he is told in the words of Plato ,* that the object 
of the legislator is not the good of any one member of the body, 
of the hand or the foot, the eye or the ear, ¢ but of the body as 
a whole; that be has ‘‘ bound and compacted them together to 
benefit each other by benefiting the whole ;” that he formed 
such men in his state not to do their own will, and “ turn which 
way they choose,” but that he might use them, fora purpose of his 
own, to bind the whole communion into one : émeAaSov, jv 8 bye, 
Sia ev OAn TH TOUTO yavaTas dyyever dau, 
THs GPedcias Hy av Td xowvdy wow 
autos Eumoimy ToLoUTOUS avdous ev TH MOAR, Iya 
pov THs moAcws.t ‘lo these commands of duty, which could not 
exist where men are formed by themselves, adréuatos tupdovrai— 
in states where, if they become good, it is by accident, not by 
the immediate act and blessing of the parent state, Plato, trusts 
mainly for the self-devotion of his governors to the welfare of the 
governed. Gratitude is to produce forgetfulness of self, and 
labour in the service of their country and its lawgiver, We 
begot you, says the lawgiver to the rulers, éyewyoapev, to be 
both to yourselves and to the rest of the city as rulers and kings, 
educated better aud more perfectly than others, more able both 
to rule and to obey; and therefore in turn you must descend into 
the dwelling-place of the others, and accustom yourself to that 
spectacle of darkness.” ™ 
Having thus provided, as far as his scanty means would allow, 
for the due interest of the ruler in the good of the subject, Plato 
would next proceed to the right mode of directing t—that is, to the 
principles of education. But this is a subject too wide, and, too 
Interesting at the present moment, to be thrown into a parenthesis. 
‘That the Platonic education was addressed neither to the body 
nor to the mind exclusively—that it acted on the whole man— 
that it proposed to conform meu’s wills to, those objective laws. of 
action, which are the measure of virtue, and their reason to those 


®* Lib. vii. 253. + Compare 1 Corinth. xii. ¢ Lib, vii. 263, 
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objective forms of belief, which are real, absolute, and existing 
truths—ta dvra—ras idtacs—it is unnecessary to say: but the pro- 
cess by which this last work was to be conducted, or the dialectical 
art of Plato, which he has touched on at the end of the sixth and 
in the seventh book, and has exemplitied in all his writings, must 
be left for another occasion. In the present bustle and stir of 
education it cannot be studied too often; and the few remarks, 
which remain at present must be confined to the question, how 
the governors or ¢uAaxes themselves were originally to be put in 
possession of those objective truths, which they were to preserve 
and transmit from one generation to another, as the very talisman 
of the state. 

Let us ask first, how the polity, to which we belong as Chris- 
tians—how the Church came into possession of her ¢vra or ob- 
jective truths—her forms, i22as, which every day she proclaims 
publicly in ber assemblies, holds them up in the face of the world, 
puts them into the mouths of children, builds on them her whole 
system, guards them as the apple of her eyve—forms, descriptions, 
iteas, first of the nature and attributes of God, not invented by 
man, not worked out by reason, not dependent on opinion or 
belief, but absolute immutable existences, which would stand 
for ever aud ever, though the race of men was swept from the 
face of the globe, and which it is the highest privilege of man’s 
intellect to realize and embrace—her creeds? Forms again, exe, 
of morality; moulds into which man’s actions are to be cast, 
standards of right and wrong laid up for ever before God in 
the sanctuary of his own eternal Being, not mutable by man’s 
institution, not calculations of expediency, not air-bubbles of 
feeling, not even the voice of conscience in any sense in which 
the word is used, save that of an external monitor, thwarting, 
opposing, and chastising us with the voice of God himself—but 
laws of One who is above us and beyond us—the forms of the 
ten commandments ¢* Once more, where did the Church obtain 
her third scheme of i8¢as for man—itéas for his feelings—patterns 
after which to shape his affections, afd regulate his desires, ad- 
justing them each to a rule of perfection, far, alas! how far from 
his own heart, and yet the final object on which bis heart must 
be brought to rest—the Lord’s Prayer ?+ ‘These are the i8éas of 


* A good exemplification of Plato’s Idealist King is to be found in our own Anglo- 
Saxon times, See especially the Laws of Alfred, which begin with the Ten Command- 
ments, and include the decrees of the first council of Jerusalem.—Wilkins’s Angl. 
Saxon Laws, Fol. p. 28. 

t Lather, we think (we cannot recall his precise words), used to call the Creeds the 
science of sciences—-the Commandments the laws of laws—the Lord's Prayer the 
prayer of prayers—the Bible the history of histories. He regarded them as sum- 


marics, models, sas, of all others in their several classes. Aud the view is as sound 
as it is deep. 
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the Church—the very objects which Plato longed to reach—of 
which he asserted the existence, though he could not discover 
them, as Columbus prophesied of a world, which his eye had never 
seen—to know and to realize which he made the first wisdom of 
man, peyiotov 4abyua—for which he would choose his rulers, and 
on which he would found his state. And how did the Church ac- 
quire them? And the answer is, to a simple Christian, that we 
received them from our fathers, our fathers from an age before 
them, that age from the Catholic Church, that Church from the 
Apostles, the Apostles from Christ, and Christ from God ; that 
each of these links in the great chain of tradition conducted the 
light of truth from one hand to the other, as Plato would have 
conducted it in his own state, each generation rearing up suc- 
cessors to receive it, and then going to their rest: adAdAous aes 
wycous amidvras omeiv.* And to minds of simple faith, 
who hang without reserve or suspicion on the plain declara- 
tions of their fellow men, the statement is quite sufficient. 
‘That at every link in the chain of transmission such a confi- 
dence is absolutely necessary for the reception of the truth— 
that,. where it is wanting, the communication 1s cut off—that 
it does not depend upon logical arguments, but on a dis- 
position of the heart—that arguments may be used to guard 
it from being shaken, but cannot create it—and that it is the 
result of a divine or supernatural implantation in the mind of a 
spirit in the hearer akin to that which is in the speaker—ovyyeves 
cixsiov’ mapa the first principle of the Church. 
And Plato again and again recognizes the same truth. Love, 
rather than faith, is the word employed by Plato to express this 
sympathy and dependence of mind on mind. But the terms are 
evidently interchangeable. ‘There can be no love without faith, 
and no faith without love. 

But the Church, besides this supernatural gift, is provided 
with a most remarkable array of securities against the attacks of 
a curious reason, which ought thoroughly to be studied, and the 
difficulty of arranging them understood, before we can appreciate 
either the excellences or defects of the system contrived by Plato 
for a similar purpose. For all the attacks made by reason on 
revelation are directed to prove it subjective, instead of objective ; 
to make it a creation of human feeling and human fancy, and 
thus to strip it of authority, 

The Church has miracles, persecutions, catholicity, with all 
the internal organization by which this catholicity is to be main- 


* Lib. vii, 281. 
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pid Be tained—each of which in its place is a proof that what she teaches, 

! she teaches not of herself, but as a communication received trom 

without. But of these Plato was destitute. And how then, as the 

, first founder of a polity, did he propose to prove to himself and 

ir others that the forms or izes, with which he proposed to endow 

it, were really of the dive Being?! rather, first, how did 
! 


he prove to himself the existence of such a Being at all? We 
answer, in the same way in which the existence of the God of 
fay 3 Israel was made known to Moses. ‘The parallel 1s not presump- 
+e tuous, for scarcely a Father of the Church has spoken of Plato 
without mstituting a sinular comparison. Before Plato, as before 
ia Moses, there was a visible fact not merely inferring, but exhibit- 
‘ ing a Power out of, above himsel!, and therefore to him divine, 
What the burning bush was to Moses, the wonders of the hea- 
ae venly bodies were to Plato. ‘* Look” (he says) “at the sun, and 
| the stars and the moon—at the earth with all its seasons and its 
' ia beauties,*—are they not in themselves a power beyond you—a 


power which you cannot master, which you cannot even equal— 
which is grander, more permanent, more loveiy than any thing 
7 which you can create? Is not the very essence of religion the 
| acknowledgment of such a power? Is not the very conscious- 
eh ness of an external world the recognition of its existence? It 
: may be but a shadow of the Deity—a symbol of a far higher 
power beyond it—a veil to hide his presence—a school to lead 
“oP ee you up to him. But im itself it is divine; and therefore there 1s 
a God, and all mankind believe it.”+ is in this sense, he says, 
, that the stars, and sun and moon, and planets, are gods—that all 
things are full of gods—§edyv ‘That they are not 
mere material bodies, but are connected in some way or another 
ie with mind, he proves by the axiom, that if both matter and 

i mind exist, as we know them from our own consciousness to exist, 
matter must have been created by mind, the less by the greater, 
not mind by matter, the greater by the less, and that therefore 
the existence of matter implies the existence of mind, And in 
attributing these creations and these movements, so full of order, 
to spiritual beings, watching over them and tending them as their 
care—beings who deserve | our reverence and worship,— Plato 
only infers a fact which Christianity distinctly asserts, of the ex- 
istence of ministering spirits. He does not infringe 1 in the least 
on the unity of the one supreme God. He represents them as 
creatures. He only makes the mistake, impossible for a heathen 
not to make, that the mediation between God and man is carried 


| © Leges, vol. vi. lib. x. p 358. t Leges, vi. p. 577. 
$ De Legib. vol. vi. p. 377, 372. 
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on through a spiritual hierarchy of angels, not through the Deity 
himself in the person of our blessed Lord. Ask us, he proceeds, 
for evidence of the existence of these spiritual powers, and you 
may as well demand evidence of your own existence. 

And let us read the indignant words of Plato himself, and then 
consider if there is not something wrong, some mistake at the 
least, in our present cool, conceding, compromising system of 
rational evidences to prove the being of a God—mag dv tig py 
Asyos mech Oediv, ws sloiv; 8) xal 
Exelvous, Ob ToUTwY THY xal yiyvov- 
mech mpwrov we ToAuyréoy ob yap auc ye del 
pavivasr, Tous wav, Aaimapyias yoovis yuadv—(observe where 
Plato fixes the true cause of unbelief, not in the head, but in the 
heart)—rovs 8° tod bupotobas trois It is remarkable 
also how Plato brings this great fundamental truth, of the exist- 
ence of a God, under the testimony of the senses—the testimony, 
out of all the three principles of knowledge within us—* sensation, 
intellect, and feeling”*—the most accurate, most common, most 
simple—which is the very foundation of our existence—which, 
when all other truths had been shaken, stood out the last strong- 
hold of belief against Pyrrhonists and Sophists—which brings 
the peasant and the king, the child and the man, the ignorant 
aud the philosopher, the good and the bad, alike into contact— 
direct indisputable contact with a stern objective reality,—with 
a power which checks and controls him, which he cannot master, 
and in which, though individual facts are fleeting before him, like 
the changes of a cloud, perishing and rising again with every 
fluctuation of matter, yet each, the moment it has past, acquires 
a solidity and eternity—an absolute Being—rd 6v—as immutable 
as God himself. “ What is done cannot be undone.” Not even 
the Deity himself can, in the conception of man, annihilate the 
existence of a fact any more than he can annihilate his own eternal 
attributes. 

It was the same with the first address of Christianity: ‘ That 
which was from the beginning, which we have heard, which we 
have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled, of the Word of Life (for the life was ma- 
nifested, and we have seen it, and bear witness, and show unto 
you that eternal life, which was with the Father, and was mani- 
fested unto us): That which we have seen and heard declare we 
unto you.”+ “ We cannot but speak the things which we have 


* Tpia icly iv ri ra mipia nal ddnBeiag, algOnric, Arist. 
Ethic. lib. vi. c. 2. t 1 John, i. 1. 
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seen and heard.’* Thou shalt be his witness unto all men, 
of what thou Aast seen and heard.”+ 

And what is true of the testimony given by the apostles to the 
teaching of our Lord is true of the witness given by history to the 
teaching of the Catholic Church. ‘The teaching i is an external fact 
cognizible by the senses, not calculated by the reason. 

If this appeal to the senses failed, Plato then fell back on 
human authority, on the testimony of parents, teachers, and 
legislators, of all mankind,—a testimony in itself a proof that 
the fact which it witnessed was not a mere human opinion, not 
subjective. “Study the truth,” he says to the young Atheist :— 
muviavowsvos mapa Te Tay by xal arise xal rapa To vomo- 
jerov.f And im the mean time, as Bishop Butler says to the 
Deist, 23 rovrw ta ypdvw py toAunors mech Geous pndiv 
But the whole passage should be referred to, and studied with 
profound attention, as a chapter against Atheism, And thus far 
for the existence of a God. 

But for the character and attributes of the Divine Being, Plato 
was obliged to search elsewhere. No Church had been pre- 
served in his own country to keep up the knowledge of these 
truths or i3éac. In Egypt, indeed, a Church still existed ; in 
Italy Pythagoras had founded another, and confided to it the 
mysterious knowledge which he had received from the East, 
whether doctrines as founded on tradition, or dogmas as opi- 
nions of men. And to these Plato did undoubtedly look back 
with a profound reverence and confidence. But whatever was 
the belief of his heart, he required something more to prove the 
objectiveness of the theological truths contained in Orientalism 
and Pythagoreism. ‘There had, indeed, been a primitive revela- 
tion, and Plato believed it, and, so far as it might be traced, he 
enforced implicit obedience to it. Hence his reverence for he- 
reditary forms of worshipS—his earnest recognition of God as 
the author of laws and of society: “ Was it from a God or froma 
man that laws first emanated?” || —his view of 
the progress of society, as a declension, not an elevation.§] 
Hence it is that his /as¢ days, as being farthest from the light, 
are like those of the A postle, and ‘described almost in “the 
very words,** when “men shall be lovers of their own selves, 
covetous, boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, 
unthankful, unholy, without natural affection, truce-breakers, 
false accusers, incontinent, fierce, despisers of those that are 
good, traitors, heady, highminded, ‘lovers of pleasures more than 

* Acts, iv, 20. + Acts, xxii. 15. So also Acts, xxvi. 16. 


$ De Legib. vol. vi. lib. x. p. 361. § The Laws. 
| Laws, vol. vi. i. p. 1. € Repub. lib. viii, xi. 2 Tim. iii. 
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lovers of God.” And his picture of the early days,* is of days 
of bright heroic deeds, when the sons of God, éxyovos bedv,+ 
were still upon earth, knowing and declaring to men the nature 
of God as of their parent,—cagds mov rods atrwy reoyédvous 
—whose declarations we are bound to receive, though they speak 
without any demonstration, even without probable proof,—to re- 
ceive as from men, who speak of things, which they have seen and 
heard in the bosom of their homes : aduveroy ody demiceiv 
xalrep dveure eixdrayv amodelEewy Aéyours, ws 
TH miceuredv. But with all this 
reverence for tradition, Plato knew that the tradition before him 
Was corrupt, too corrupt to be taken as a standard of the pri- 
mitive external revelation, He felt to it as a pious Roman Ca- 
tholic might feel to the traditions of his own Church. ‘They con- 
tained truths generally recognized,—but truths mixed with strong 
suspicions of falsification, and unsupported by the witness of 
Catholicity, that is, of many independent Churches radiating 
from the common centre of the apostolical body, and preserving 
separately one common form of traditionary doctrine. 

In the absence of this Catholicity Plato was compelled to look 
elsewhere for his objective truths relative to the Divine Nature. 
And he found them in the unvarying immutable principles of the 
human mind, 

The first forms or iéas of the Deity he fixes in the Republic, 
and the Laws, §— Power, Wisdom,Goodness, Immutability, Truth, 
Providence. He found them essentially and inseparably connected 
in the first elements of human reason. He could not conceive 
power, without somewhere or another Supreme Power,—nor Su- 
preme Power with any mixture of evil, for evil in the heart of man 
always implies weakness, temptation, defect,—nor power in matter 
without its emanating from a power in mind, because mind is 
greater than matter, and the less must be created by the greater, 
not the greater by the less,—nor power in mind without wisdom,— 
nor original supreme power without immutability,—nor power, 
wisdom, and goodness without truth,—nor all these combined in 
God, without a wish to diffuse his blessing—to make others like to 
Himself, and to watch over them when made: ayaSog jv" || ayada 
oddevds ovdémore eyylyveras rourou B éxrig dy, 


yeverSas airo. Hence the | 
creation of the world : ravryy 22 -yevérews paris’ dv tis 

* See Timens, vol. vii. p. 123 Critias, vol. vii. p. 128. 
t Timeus, vol. vii. p. 30. Lib. ii. § Libs. 
Timeus, vol. vii. p. 18. Timeus, ibidem. 
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‘The chain, which binds together these attributes, is imbedded 
deeply and immoveably in the human mind, as in a solid rock. 
No effort of reason can dissever them. We may try to fracture 
the links, as we may try to conceive the same thing to be and not 
to be. But we are thrown back baffled and overcome by a Power 
beyond us,—the Power which framed the mind at first, and stands 
like a wall of adamant against us, whenever we would presume 
to pass the barriers which He has erected. And thus though as 
forms of our conceptions they are subjective, wholly subjective, 
just as the sensation of resistance to the touch, and of heat from 
burning, are subjective ; yet they are objective, inasmuch as they 
form no part of our own will or reason, are unalterable by our- 
selves, are obstacles to our efforts of thought, resist us, do not 
coincide with us, ‘They are as much proofs of a power beyond 
us, and therefore of a will beyond us, as solidity is of the exist- 
ence of body, of something which we cannot displace. And 
yet even in these, the primary truths of reason,—all of them 
ostensibly reducible under the one great axiom of demonstration, 
— whatever is, is,” and under the one great principle of morals, 
that “ goodness is power, and vice weakness,” and under the 
one great principle of mind, ‘that itrequires for its full perfection 
an object like to itself,’—even in these Plato did not dare to trust 
to the subjective logical power, or what men call reason (as if 
reason was ouly calculation by which the links in the chain are 
evolved), and though with the line of demonstration before him, 
he referred to an external authority: ap’ 
omevous. 

But were these then all the forms, attributes, or idea:, which 
Plato recognized in the Divine Mind? Assuredly not. Plato 
had a more definite creed—a sanctuary in his temple of truth 
beyond that vast vaulted nave into which all mankind might be 
admitted, who were capable of exercising reason, 

The real essence of the Divine Nature, it is hard, he says, 
to ciscover, and, when discovered, impossible to explain to all: 
tov piv momtyy xal Tov mavros eupeiy Te epyoy, 
xal evgovra, sig mavras abuvatoy Again, “‘Lellus,” says 
Glaucon, ‘‘ the road to that knowledge, the highest of all— 
the knowledge of that one true God, of which the sun is but 
the type, and the material world, with all its host of ministering 
spirits, the creature and the shadow—to reach which is the 
end of all things:” of agixoutvw aomep 6803 avamavda dv ely, xal 
mopeias. “ Oh my beloved Glaucon,” replies Socrates, 
“as yet you cannot follow me: were you able you should 


* Timaus, vol, vii. p. 17. 
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see the truth.”* Again, “ What is the really good, without 
knowing which all other knowledge is vain, let us not attempt to 
see now. It is more than we can reach:” mAétov yap por galve- 
Tash Thy mapoloay dpury ePixnerbas 0g 88 Exyovos Te TOU 
ayahou Palveras, xal ouoiwraros Exsivw, And whatever 
might be the theory of Plato as to this 3 or form of the Divine 
Nature, never in any of his works distinctly developed, we know 
that he held it as an opinion, not as an indisputable truth, how- 
ever consonant with his reason: éav apa pydevds mapey 
eixoras, ayamav yvpy.t And this is the ultimate mystery which 
hangs over the theology of Plato. Goodness, wisdom, power, 
benevolence are indeed forms of mind,—attributes assigning an 
end to a work of intellect. But they are not forms of mind in 
the sense of a pattern or model after which a creation is moulded. 
And Plato must have had before his mind some more definite 
notion of the Divine Form, ida, to have realized its image and 
shadow in every part of the moral and the material universe. 

What then was this i%¢ tod &yadov, or form of the Supreme 
God, under which all other emanations of his goodness were to 
be reduced, as casts are referred to a mould; and which a reason 
highly enlightened might trace in every portion of the universe? 
We were on the point of giving an answer, But as it cannot be 
more than an hypothesis, and should be supported by a minute 
reference to the scattered hints in Plato, and by a long induction 
of facts,—and without this must appear strained and fanciful,— 
it will be better to postpone it. Few things are more likely to 
prevent the sound study of Plato, or to prejudice sober-minded 
men against him, than an unsupported assertion that more of 
truth is found in him than can be proved really to exist, And 
for this proof there is no space at present. 

Of this kind has been the attempt,—encouraged indeed by the 
refutative analogical arguments used by Justin Martyr, Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius, Cyril of Alexandria, and others, 
but not perhaps justified by their real meaning,—the attempt to 
find, not merely a ‘Trinity, for this may be found, but the Chris- 
tian Trinity and Aéyos, in the as of Plato. A satisfactory refuta- 
tion has been given by the learned Benedictine editors of Justin 
Martyr,§ and much might be added to their objections. 

Of the same kind, and also closely connected with the pre- 
sent subject, is the endeavour to find in Plato a direct prophecy 
of a communication from God revealing this iez, and even of 
the death and sufferings by which it would be attended. That 
Plato, with the fate of Socrates and the madness of the Athe- 


* Repub. lib. vii. p. 271. ¢ Repub. lib. vi, 238. HW 
¢ Timaus, vol. vii. p. 18; Repub. lib. vi, 238. § Prafat. p, ii. p. x. 
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nian monster, érciv, before his eyes, did anticipate persecu- 
tion and marty rdom_ for any one, W ho attempted to work a 
reformation, Is certain, That he does seem at times to cast 
his eyes round upon the future with a vain hope that something 
may arise to realize his notions of a polity, cite mov écly, cits 
icas,* is also true. But his expe ctation is nowhere stated dis- 
tnctly. And his longing for it, we should remember, was not 
the longing of ignorance after additional knowledge (for all that 
he thought it necessary to know he was prepared already to prove, 
sufficiently for the duties of this life, and the hopes of the next). 
It was the longing after a Church,—a wéasg. All the great doc- 
trines of revelation, considered as mere speculative truths, would 
have been indifferent to him, compared with the formation of the 
society in which they were to be preserved and exemplified. Te 
had no conception of a pertect nage of human nature, nor per- 
haps of any nature, apart from a polity ; from a balance, arrange- 
ments, and right subordination of * many members in one body.” 
And it is here that we are to look, if any where, fora prophecy 
of revelation,—such a prophecy as meets us m almost every page 
of elevated heathen philosophy, where the wants, and desires, and 
capacities of men are stated side by side with the mabuility of man 
to supply them, without assistance from Heaven, 

“Whenever,” says Plato,} “those men who are truly philo- 
sophers, whether ina body, or even one of them, having ‘become 
masters of a state, shall despise all its honours and interests, such 
as men now covet—shall deem them mean and worthless—shall 
value deeply obedience to law, and the honour acerwng from 
obedience—but above and beyond all shall value justice or the 
true rights and duties of persons—when in obedience to these 
rights, and im order to extend them, they shall construct the frame- 
work of their city’—then this polity, which we have conceived 
as a visionary wish, may really be brought to light. It may be 
difficult but not impossible : wiv, Cuvara be 

But (he proceeds immediately and repeats it again and again) 
* It is possible on no other condition than the union of absolute 
power with perfect wisdom in the same hands ;’ ” and how far he 
was from supposing that such a condition could be realized, 
is seen in the melancholy picture drawn by himt of the ime- 
vitable corruption of any man, however gifted, however powerful, 
without a Church, a Asc, already formed to receive him into 
her bosom at his birth. The very utmost of his hope reaches 
only thus far: “ You may argue that all men must be destroyed 
by this universal corruption—as dveyxy ‘That 


Xepub., lib, vi. p. 228 ; lib. ix. p. 349. 
ab. vi. 


t Repub. lib. vii. p. 282. 
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it is hard for any to be saved we all allow. But that in the whole 
period of the world’s duration, of all who appear in it, not one 
single man should ever escape, one_ might perhaps hesitate to 
allow”’—as mavtl ra Twv mavrwy ovdémor ay ele 
cwlely Grant that one such man as 
we have framed—a man possessing within him all the forms, 
laws, types, ideas, of the perfection of God, should once appear 
upon the earth, with power sufficient to carry out his views— 
whether the union in his person of perfect power with perfect 
wisdom were the eflect of some “ strange coincidence,” or some 
“external compulsion,” or some divine inspiration’ —tx Tivos 
Qeiag éximvolag—or came round in “the fullness of time,” with 
some mysterious cycle of years in which Providence dispenses 
upon man more copious gifts of a better spirit}+—grant this 
but once, says Plato again and again, and the mystery of this 
dream-like polity would be realized upon earth.[ “ Whethersuch 
an event has ever taken place yet in the boundless course of the 
past, or is now taking place in some barbarian region far from 
our sight, or will take place hereafter, 1 will not say ; but that it 
is impossible no one shall assert ;§ and if we may not see it upon 
earth, in heaven there must perchance be a model of this our city, 
where he who wishes to behold it may see it, and hope to dwell :” 
GAN’ by lows magaderypae Tw beady, xab 
taurdy || 

This is all that we can trace of a direct anticipation of a reve- 
lation ; and yet let us see what follows. How will such a man, 
or more than man, the king as well as prophet of his subjects, 
proceed to form them into this perfect polity ¢ 

He will gather round him, says Plato, the few, the very few,] 
in whom the hand of Providence, éeia poipa, has implanted its 
highest gifts, Gsiov Gewy, of wisdom and under- 
standing and virtue and power, gifts showered out at that time 
by some special revolution of nature.** With them he will pro- 
ceed to form a society entirelynew. He will reject} all those, 
who have been brought up inthe evil habits of the times, all 
above ten years of age. He will take his future subjects as 
children and rear them up himself under his own eye, and upon 
his own plans, He will obliterate all the past, erase from the 
tablet on which he is to draw the picture of his state, all that 
interferes with its perfection, and will not touch it till it is 
cleansed, and ready for his workmanship; neither individual nor 
state will he touch until they are thus prepared: pire are, 


* Lib. vi. p. 252. 
§ Lib. vi. p. 228. 
** Lib. viii. p. 387. 


1 Lib. viii. p. 289. ¢ Lib. vi. p. 228. 
|| Lib. i 1k. p- 549. q Lib. vi. 233, passim, 
+t Lib. vii, p. 282. 
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pyre moAsws av arpacSas, moly maga- 
Aabaiv xaSagav (mivaxx), avros wojou.* He will distribute the 
powers of the state into two heads, ecclesiastical and civil, so 
that neither shall trespass on the other—the one to preserve and 
promulgate the laws and the knowledge of God, the other to 
defend the state from enemies without and within; the one will 
be called zgec6urego, the other vewregort — both to be asso- 
ciated in the government; but the presbyters, or clerisy of the 
state, to form the supreme council of advice. ‘The great business 
of these rulers will be education : they will watch over the rising 
character of the young, exercising and testing them{ with pains 
and pleasure, and studying to place each in the post most fitted 
to lis character. ‘They will break down all castes, castes of 
blood, of wealth, of profession, of fashion ; and leave in all these 
barriers thrown up by the vanity of men, passages for goodness 
and wisdom to rise up to the highest ranks, and for evil and ignor- 
ance to sink into the lowest. ‘They will elevate woman to be a 
companion and help meet for man. They will watch anxiously§ 
to raise up a perpetual supply of new citizens for the state; re- 
laining the good within its bosom, and excommunicating the 
incorrigible. Great pains will be taken that the city does not 
become either too large or too small for the due observance of 
discipline (would that the Church of these days would exemplify 
this maxim also, as the Church did of better times, by breaking 
up her enormous dioceses!) ‘The eye of the state will be over 
all, It will embrace all with a common love, unite all as one 
family, excluding all hatred and dissension, assigning to every 
one his own peculiar work, and making the good of the whole 
body to be the good of every member. It will not prohibit the 
inferior class from agriculture, or any occupation which may 
minister to the wants of the body without pampering its vices ; 
but it will dread wealth, as the seed of all evil. It will encourage 
art, especially music, but make all art an imitation, not of mere 
fancies of man, but of the true, the beautiful, of the same idé«s 
which are the foundation of the whole polity ; so that buildings, 
and paintings, and sculpture, and music, and poetry, aud oratory, 
aud literature, every thing may be formed upon their model—in 
vue word, may be impregnated with the doctrines aud affections 
of true religion.|| It will provide for the young, from the first 
dawn of their reason, tales and hymns, which shall teach them, 
under the charm of music, and verse, and fancy, the doctrines of 
a sound theology.§ It will puta poetry into the hands of the 
* Lib. iv. p. 230. 
Lib. vi. p. 233. 
} Lib, x. 


+ Lib. ni, p. 117. 
'§ Lib. v. p. 179. 
§ Lib. ii. passim. 
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elders, which shall elevate them to all noble thoughts and deeds, 
by placing in their mouths the words and sentiments of the 
noblest of their ancestors.* It will condemn the stage. And 
how strange a prophecy this must have sounded to Athemian ears, 
we can well imagine. It will secure for the more gifted of the 
community an education which shall raise their reason not only 
to embrace a faith, but to understand, arrange, and trace, the 
bearings of the doctrines which they are to maintain and inculcate ; 
but the great problem placed constantly before them shall be to 
recognize unity in plurality, and plurality in unity—to lift up their 
minds from earth to heaven, and to allow of no real good but Him 
who is the author of all good, the Sun of the Moral World, from 
whom they derive their light, and through whom they are able to 
diffuse it-’ It will mitigate the horrors of war,{ on the principle 
that a common nature is implanted in them and in their adver- 
saries. It will require neither gold nor silver to vanquish its 
enemies, so Jong as it remains at unity within itself; but break it 
up by seditions and dissensions, and it will fall an easy prey.§ 
It will glory in those who died in defending their country, or in 
the discharge of duty, as in beings of an inspired order, 78 x gueé 
vives ;|| “ reverencing them as more than human,” “ assembling 
at their tombs,” “ believing that they still are watching over their 
country,” and “ canonizing them with such honours as the word 
of God may allow : aon 78 xen Tes Te 
And, lastly, it will possess every virtue; not as if each member 
were perfect in all virtues—for the very constitution and unity of 
a body implies the imperfection of its parts—but each will be per- 
fect in its own work and province, and share in all the goodness of 
the whole ; having a wisdom, and courage, and temperance, and 

righteousness not its own, by its union with that body in which 
they each reside.** [t will become one perfect man; and what the 
body is,.such will be the individual members of it; practising 
virtue, not from blind instinct, not from expediency, but in obe- 
dience to positive laws, enforced by man, as the representative 
of the will of God; loving goodness for its own sake, for its own 
intrinsic conformity to that eternal principle of conscience, which 
assigns dominion to goodness and subjection to vice ; not merely 
looking to another world, though in another world the reward 
is sure, but happy even in this world, though “ scourged and 
tortured, in prison, the eyes burnt out, the body torn to shreds,’++ 


* Lib. iii. p. 95. + See lib. vi. and vii. passim. ¢ Lib. v. p. 193. 
|| Lib. iv. p. 129. § Lib. v. p. 190. { Lib. v. pe 191, 
** Lib. v. p. 158, et passim. tt Lib. ii. p. 50. 
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happy in the rectitude of its own heart, and “a blessing to that 
nation in which it shall be made to dwell.’’* 

Such is the polity of Plato. If the points here thrown toge- 
ther startle the reader by their close parallelism with the Christian 
polity, let them look to Plato himself, remembering that some of 
the wisest of Christians have before this been so startled likewise 
at it, as to account for it only by a species of inspiration from 
the same Being who formed the Church. But the chief question 
to be asked is this: Was Plato an idle visionary ? Is the Republic 
a mere dream? Does it not deserve to be studied most deeply 
and most patiently, and that, even in parts the farthest removed 
from our comprehension, as the nearest approach ever made by 
human reason to anticipate the designs of God ? And shall we 
be startled to find that the same “ prophetic eye” which thus 
traced out so manylineaments of the Church, four hundred years 
before it was created, was also able to foresee, so far as human 

nature only was concerned, the phases through which it would 
pass, and has supplied the ‘best philosophical outline which has 
ever yet been given not only of the civil but of the ecclesiastical 
history of man. He has done this in the eighth and ninth books ; 
and we propose to give a sketch of them at some future time. 


Arr. VI.—1t. Domestic Scenes in Russia: in a Series of Letters 
describing a Year's Residence in that Country, chiefly an the 


Interior. By the Rey. R. Lister Venables. M.A. London. 
1830. 


» The City of the Czar, A Visit to St. Petersburg in the Win- 

~ ter of 18290—S80. By Thomas Raikes, Esq. London: Bentley. 

18: 
A WEEK is now amply sufficient to transfer the traveller from 
London to Petersburg. He may leave the former by the Ham- 
burg steamer one Wednesday morning, and find himself by the 
same hour next Wednesday moored opposite the English quay in 
the Imperial city : and if he properly time his excursion, he will 
perceive no other differences in the climate, except that the air Is 
somewhat drier, the sky less variable, the sun rather more burn- 
ing. But his chief memento of the latitude to which he has as- 
cended will be the abseuce of real night: the sun there at mid- 
summer goes below the horizon for a couple of hours, but the 
sky retains a red tint, and the smallest print or the palest hand- 


* Lib. vii. p. 282. 
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writing may be read with ease at a window at midnight. The 
brightness of this twilight is its least peculiarity. For the few 
fleeting weeks of summer, it seems to rival the perpetual spring 
and “ their own peculiar sun and stars” of the Elysian fields. 
Natives as well as foreigners feel its pure influence, and grudging 
to give such precious hours to sleep, spend the whole night in 
fetes, promenades, and rambles. What must it be to a home- 
tied Englishman, seven days emerged from the smoke and fog of 
London, when even an American,* fresh from Arabia and Palées+ 
tine, thus speaks of 1t ?— 


“ At Moscow and during the journey, I had admired the exceeding 
beauty of the twilight in these northern latitudes, but this night in St. 
Petersburg it was magnificent. I cannot describe the peculiar shades of 


this northern twilight. It is as if the glare and brilliancy of the sun’ 


were softened by the mellowing influence of the moon, and the city, with 
its superb ranges of palaces, its statues, its bridges, and its clear aid 
rapid river, seemed under the reflection of that northern light, of a bril- 
liant and almost unearthly beauty. I felt 1 should like rambling ail 
night. Even though worn with three days’ travel, it was with me as 
with a young lady at her first ball; the night was too short. 1 could 
not bear to throw it away in sleep. My companion was tough, and by 
no means sentimental, and the scene was familiar to him; but he told 
me that, even in his eyes, it never lost its interest. Moonlight is some- 
thing, but this glorious twilight is a thing to enjoy and to remember ; 
and, as the colonel remarked when we sat down in his apartment to a 
comfortable supper, it always gave him such an appetite. After supper 
I walked through a long corridor to my apartment, threw myself upon 
my bed and tried to sleep ; but the mellow twilight poured through my 
window, and reproached me with the base attempt. I was not restless, 
but I could not sleep.” 


The city itself is more a “ midsummer night’s dream” than a 
sober reality. It is a thing of yesterday, sull raw and green, in 
all the newness of conquest and dominion, than which nothing in 
nature is more youthful and more ephemeral. Only in the last 
century, in the days of our grandfathers, its site was literally 
nothing but marshes and forests, ‘* Vaste tum in iis locis soli- 
tudines erant.” As if to show how closely asso¢iated in the 
human mind are the beginning and the end of grandeur, it is called 
the Palmyra of the North,—an unintended mockery, and perhaps 
unwitting presentiment. But Palmyra was nothing to it. On 
marshy islands divided by deep and rapid waters, or joined by 
fields of ice, stretch miles upon miles of palaces, within whose 
marble halls a city is entertained, and public buildings, under 


* Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, Russia, and Poland, by J. L. Stephens, 
author of Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petraa, and the Holy Land. New 
York. 1838. 
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whose roofs armies are reviewed. Every thing has the Imperial 
stamp and character. There is nothing popular, nor evel) aristo- 
cratic, for even the palaces of the nobility have been swallowed u 
in that gigantic monarchy. Nothing that wealth and absolute 
will can do is wanting to ensure magnificence. Though there 
be no pure and original couceptions, nothing to show the native 
home of taste, yet at least whatever we see elsewhere is there 
maguified, exaggerated, combined, multiplied, adorned, and gild- 
ed, with a sort of Roman hyperbole. ‘The vastest works of 
antiquity, which our school-books told us could not now be 
achieved, are there every day surpassed. ‘The rough pedestal of 
Peter the Great’s statue nearly outweighs all Stonehenge put 
together. The shaft of the Alexandrian column, lately erected, 
is the largest stone ever cut in ancient or modern times, and was 
swung into its place in fifty-four minutes. [t is four times the 
weight of the great bell at Moscow, which Clarke, with ill-directed 
spleen, deties the Russians to suspend. Mr. Venables was fortu- 
nate enough to witness another operation of this kind, not less 
wonderful: and as these things are not done every day, at least 
iu our country, as well as on account of the building itself de- 
scribed, we will quote Mr. Venables’ account of the process. 


‘Some days ago, I went to see a pillar placed in the new church of 
Isaac, which is now in progress. The operation was extremely 
interesting, from the size of the pillar and the height at which it was 
placed ; it being the second tier or story of columns on which they were 
engaged. The last pillar was erected yesterday, and the colonnade, 
which is circular, is now complete. Its base must be a hundred and thirty 
or forty feet from the ground, and each pillar is a solid block of granite, 
forty-two feet high, and weighing five thousand poods, or upwards 
of eighty tons, (larger than the pillars of the Pantheon, and both larger 
and better wrought than any pillar found in the ruins of Zenobia’s 
capital), ‘The columns on the ground-tier, each of which is also a single 
stone, are fifty-six feet high, and weigh eleven thousand poods each. 

“ When I reached the platform to which the pillar was to be raised, I 
had below me a panorama of Petersburg, and the country around for 
many a mile; the most interesting part of the prospect being the Gulf 
ot Finland, down which I could see as far as Cronstadt. The day 
was warm and bright, and the air free from cloud or smoke. From the 
platform down to the next stage, a depth of about eighty feet, was fixed 
a strong timber frame, covered with planks, so as to form a very stee 
inclined plane. At the bottom of this slide, when I first looked down, 
the column to be raised was lying horizontally on rollers ; it was girthed 
round with very thick ropes drawn very tight, and padded underneath. 
Other ropes, or rather cables, secured to these girths, passed lengthways 
along the colump, crossing each other over its lower end, and it was 
lashed to strong planks which lay under it, that the polish of the stone 
might not be injured in ascending the slide. Over the base on which 
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the column was to stand was placed a high frame work of strong tim- 
bers. ‘The cables, twelve in number, attached to the pillar, passed 
through blocks fixed in the frame, and with the aid of one move- 
able pulley to each, were drawn by twelve capstans, each manned b 

fourteen or sixteen men. ‘There were two extra capstans for the pur- 
pose of guiding the lower end of the pillar when —— in the air. 
Altogether upwards of two hundred men were employed in the operation. 

“‘ When all was ready the capstans began to turn, and by degrees, 
the column instead of lying in a horizontal position, rested on the inclined 
plane, which was well greased, and began slowly to ascend, two men 
standing on its upper end, to be ready in case of the cables becoming en- 
tangled. ‘The capstans were all numbered, and the superintendent at 
the top, by calling out sometimes to one gang, and sometimes to an- 
other, to move faster or slower, kept ail the ropes drawing equally. The 
column at length reached the top of the inclined plane, and it was then 
raised until it was hanging in the high wooden frame exactly over the 
base on which it was tostand. A coin was dropped into a small hole in 
the centre of the base, which was then covered with a sheet of lead ; 
and the tackling round the lower end of the pillar being cut and cleared 
away, it was lowered gently into its place. ‘lhe whole operation, which 
was now complete, occupied about two hours from the time the capstans 
began to work, until the pillar rested upon its base. 

“The church of St. Isaac will be an edifice not unworthy of the City 
of Palaces, as Petersburg is sometimes appropriately called ; and in its 
way, it will probably be an unique monument of a century, which cer- 
tainly is not an age of cathedral building. About forty thousand pounds 
have been annually expended upon it for some years past, and the exte- 
rior will not be completed for at least two more. ‘The church is to be a 
few feet higher than St. Paul’s, with a dome, the roof of which is to be 
gilt, of nearly the same size with the dome of that cathedral. No ma- 
terials are employed in any part of the edifice but marble, stone, brick, 
and metal, so that the building will be fireproof.”—pp. 288—291. 


From another author,* whose work we have not room to notice 
in this number, we extract the following account of this wonder- 
ful structure :—- 

“ The cathedral which would best merit a full description is that of 
St. Isaac, the protector of the empire. As yet, however, it is only in 
progress toward splendour. When completed, it is expected to rival 
St. Peter’s at Rome. ‘The sums alreacy expended on it are enormous, 
In every successive reign since 1768 something has been done to it; 
but the foundations having been at first insecure, the work of each em- 
peror has been more to repair the blunders of his predecessor than to 
add to the splendour of the structure. Wearied of this endless waste, the 
present emperor has very wisely thrown down nearly all that was done 
before him, and is now raising it on a plan of great magnificence and so- 
lidity. If spared so long, he is determined to complete in ten years 
what had bafiled all his predecessors; and for this purpose he has de- 


* Bremner’s Excursions in the Interior of Russia. London. Colburn. 1839, 
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creed that so much shall be expended on it every year, What ren- 
ders this structure so expensive is, that while other buildings have 
but one front, this bas four; its form being a perfect square. ‘The walls 
are of beautiful white marble ; each peristyle is formed of twelve columns 
of polished red granite, each of one solid stone, sixty feet in height, and 
seven in diameter. According to the fashion which seems so common 
here, every pillar rests on a socket of bronze, and terminates in a Co- 
rinthian capital of the same, High above these, where the dome springs, 
is a circle of similar columns, also of large proportions. The operation of 
transporting these huge stones from the river across the square is a very 
curious sight ; the beams on which they are rolled are bruised to threads 
by the w eight. Nothing but marble, or the equally: expensive granite 
brought from Finland, are to be employed in this immense building. 
The whiteness of the marble on the walls throws out the dark columns 
beautifully. ‘The architect is a Frenchman, the same who was intrusted 
with Alexander's pillar. Tle has five thousand labourers engaged on this 
great task. The scaffolding is of strength sufficient to make one believe 
it is intended to be as durable as the building itself! 

‘ The same solidity is visible in the “ip aermiied connected with all 
the public works here. The frame-wor employed in swinging Alexan- 
der’s pillar into its place is said to have been ¢en times too strong—an 
error on the right side. This peculi: ity is worth mentioning, as a proof 
that the Russians are not so careless of human life as has been repre- 
sented.” —vol. i. pp. 96—98 

But as we have not uslimited time and space at our command, 
we must take leave of Petersburg. If the traveller wishes to 
leave it as quickly, and to forget himself and common place “ civi- 
hazed” Europe in new scenes, he can do so here whichever way he 
turns. At Pornea,on the Gulf of Bothnia, a few days’ journey from 
the metropolis, he may once in the year see the sun at midnight, 
A less time will take him by a new Macadamised road to Mosc ‘OW 
(the Imperial expresses have done it in thirty-five hours), a city 
whose streets are thronged with Greeks, Armenians, ‘Turks, 
Georgians, ‘Vartars, Cossacks, Chinese, Muscovites, French, 
Italians, Poles, and Germans, in the costumes of their countries ; 
and whose buildings, including forty times forty churches, are a 
the styles of even more nations. If the tourist is really running 
away from his own shadow, two or three days will take him to 
those children of freedom, the Cossacks of the Don and of the 
Ukraine, or to Pultava’s famous battle-field. In the same time 
he may visit the greatest fair in the world, at Nishnei- Novgorod, 
a remote city at the confluence of the Volga and the Okka, once 
designed by Peter to be the capital of his two-fold empire, where 
—, in the confusion of men and things from all nations of the 
earth, milliners from the Rue St. Honoré and ‘Tartars, pier glasses 
and raw hides, Manchester cotton goods and bark sandals, ‘T'yro- 
lese guitars and Cashmere shawls, Chinese tea merchants, Astra- 
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kan sturgeons, and rosewood tables, chairs, sofas, pendules, otto- 
mans, bergéres, mirrors, seemingly fresh from the French salons 
—, he may easily forget where he is, who he 1s, and what he 
has come there for, and what is next to be done. But perhaps 
the tourist is already sick of elegancies and l’renchisms ;—well, a 
week from St. Petersburgh, 7. e. a fortnight from London, will 
place him on the other side of the Qural Mountains, the first natural 
elevation higher than a Celtic barrow which he need see after 
losing sight of Shooter’s Hill, unless he goes out of his way to 
look for such things. ‘There he will tind himself in the vast plain 
of Siberia at ‘Tobolsk, where, however, Europe still haunts him: 
as, In strange contradiction to the ideas of our childhood, that city 
is said to be only another Paris, the most refined, luxurious, and 
profligate place in the Russiandominions, — If dissipation has any 
sweetness, it is a bed of roses on which the Russian noble falls 
from his sovereign’s favour. But we warn the traveller who thirsts 
for nature, genuine savage nature, to make haste. ‘There will 
soon not be a corner of the world where ladies and gentlemen 
are not to be found. Some one met a lady’s maid with a green 
silk parasol on turning the corner of the great pyramid, But 
only think of Prince Yousoupoff, “ a great ‘Tartar chief,” who 
arrived at Mr. Raikes’ hotel from the interior, where he resides 
‘Cin Asiatic splendour and dignity.” More than fifty years ago 
‘this venerable satrap” was in England, where he knew Garrick, 
Sheridan, and other wits of that day. Certainly Russia is the 
place of all others to confound one’s ideas of place or time, What 
can be a greater anomaly than the metropolis itself, which has not 
yet assimilated its own immediate neighbourhood? Within sight 
of its golden spires exist primeval forests, in which “ besides bears 
and wolves,” says Mr. Venables, “lynxes are also tolerably nu- 
merous,” and “ elks, twenty hands high, may be met with in the 
winter within fifty miles of Petersburg.” 

We have hurried our reader backwards and forwards at a 
dizzy rate; but we assure him there cannot be a more suitable 
introduction to Russia. It is all locomotion. People who have 
a thousand miles to go to their country houses have no time to 
lose. ‘Their customary pace is tremendous; a sort of mean be- 
tween the Devonport mail and a rail-road; and to effect it they 
drive four a-breast, like the heroes of antiquity, or sit without the 
smallest apprehension behind a crowd of run-away horses, tied 
pell-mell with ropes to a sledge or a droschky, much in the same 
way as the Esquimaux harness their dogs. ‘This of course 1s not 
without peril to all parties concerned, ‘The postilion is certainly 
killed if his horse falls: but there are no ifs in the case of the 
poor animals, who perish in a known ratio to the pace, and whose 
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lives are held very cheap. ‘The track of the ubiquitous em- 
— is marked by dead horses, and the roads to the great fair at 

ishnei are lined with skeletons. All this is ruinous to the post- 
master, who is an imperial agent, and is obliged, on the produc- 
tion of an imperial document called a padoroshna, to furnish 
whatever number of horses it may specify, at a fixed and rather 
pinching rate of payment. All people who have a sufficient sense 
of the importance of their engagements to wish not to be behind- 
hand in the world, in which class our countrymen may be included, 
avail themselves of this privilege; though with admirable con- 
sistency they first rail at the tyranny of “the system, then at the 
expense and trouble they must go through in order to profit by 
it, and lastly, at the artifices by which the unhappy postmaster 
attempts to get a trifling addition to his absolute due, 

But it is high time to say a word or two of our authors. Mr. 
Venables is a clergyman, but most happily devoid of clerical or 
any other prejudices. His profession appears nowhere but in 
his title page. He describes a religious ceremony with rather 
less prejudice and perhaps also less interest than he does a good 
dinner, ‘The turn and style of his remarks shows nothing 
but that he is an Englishman. Like, they say, finds like; and odd 
people undoubtedly are always falling into odd adventures ; by 
the same rule Mr. Venables has peopled Russia with a multiphi- 
cation of himself, and made it as easy, comfortable, good-natured, 
and hospitable a place as we could wish to retire to for the evening 
of one’s days. Perhaps it is too much treated as if it were within 
reach of the short stages from Gracechurch street. It must how- 
ever be remembered, that Mr. Venables, who certainly is not the 
man either to provoke or frighten an emperor, saw the country in 
a domestic way, and found it peopled with “ M—’s” brothers and 
sisters, and uncles and aunts, brothers-in-law, &c. ‘This is an 
opportunity many have wished for in vain. Everybody says that 
St. Petersburg is not Russia, but as it were the window through 
which she looks out upon Europe. Without singular introductions, 
however, it is not possible to see the indigenous men and manners 
of a country, whether high or low, rich or poor. Clarke, who 
had bearded the peevish half-witted despot in his den, was a pro- 
scribed man, and his passage was a flight. Of the Russians, pro- 
perly so called, 2.e. those whom he so unsparingly vituperates, he 
saw nothing. Now a clever man and lively writer may make an 
interesting book of travels out of antiquities, public buildings, 
spectacles, bazaars, road-adveutures, inn-acquaintances, and such 
miscellanea, but the book will be no account of the people. Mr. 
Venable’s book is interesting, | because he did see the inside of 
every thing, from the governor’s palace to the serf’s boarded hut. 
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He saw the inside of every thing, except of the Russian himself, 
which, we confess, it is very difficult to see. His book is com- 
pletely what it calls itself; and is, perhaps, all the better for it: 
yet some of his domesticisms provoke a smile. He visits, in the 
heart of Russia, “an uncle of M , General Constantine Pol- 
toratzky,” whose wife is descended from the unfortunate King of 
Georgia; curiosity is awakened in vain, for he of the long name is 
soon disposed of “ as one of the most agreeable and amusing men” 
Mr. Venables ever met with; “ his house is large and handsome, 
though it might be better arranged in the interior.” ‘* Here,” he 
continues, “we spent two days, much as they might have been 
spent in a large English country house, except that we dined at 
four, instead of half-past six, and supped at eleven, &c.” He 
warmly deprecates dining under a tree “in the mouth of August, 
since, however agreeable it may be in other respects, the constant 
dropping of the tlowers into one’s plate and glass, is no improve- 
ment to their contents.” He most gratuitously intimates a sus- 
picion that the opera glass, with which the emperor broke a 
magnificent mirror, when the soldiers at the destruction of the 
winter palace persisted against his commands in risking their 
lives to carry it from under the burning roof, was in fact aimed 
at their heads, to excite their attention. One piece of delicacy in 
Mr. Venables deserves record, as it stands in favourable relief to 
the usual practice of Engtish travellers. His carriage being acci- 
dentally brought to a stand-still in a village where there was no 
inn, ‘‘ We put our horses,” he writes, “into the priest’s stable, 
and bought from him hay and corn: our luncheon, which we 
had brought with us, we ate in the carriage, since we could not 
well take meat into a priest’s house during a fast.” It was, per- 
haps, too much to expect that Mr. Venables, as being himself a 
priest, and a Catholic, to conform with the custom of his host. 
Clarke, in the true spirit of the experimentalist, offered his cold 
chickens to the starving inhabitants of miserable huts in Lent, and 
immediately found himself and his tempting baits the object of 
horror and disgust. 

Mr. Raikes’ book is the journal of a visit to St. Petersburg, 
made ten years since, and now elicited by the increasing importance 
of Russia, and consequently increasing demand for information 
on that head. The style and range of his remarks are such as 
might be anticipated from his opening sentence. “ At twelve 
o'clock last night I quitted a well-known resort of convivial gaiety, 
where all the luxuries of a London life are combined with an 
unsparing hand, to suit the tastes of the most fastidious, and at 
one in the morning I found myself in a dirty cabin.” He “ views 
the country with the eye of a free-born Englishman, and quits it 
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with the full conviction that a permanent existence there must 
be intolerable, though it must be admitted that the shackles under 
which all uniformly labour seem to be the only means by which 
the complicated machinery of this extensive government could 
be efficiently directed.” Mr. Raikes runs through the usual range 
of gentlemanly gossip, from politics to court scandal, ab ovo usque 
ad mala of club-house discourse, with occasionally something a 
little worse, especially towards the end. 

We can only afford to take two or three out of the countless 
crowd of topics which press upon us concerning this half bar- 
barous, half civilized, half ancient, balf modern, half European, 
half Asiatic race, One thing forces itself upon our notice so pro- 
minently that the pen will not proceed to anything else tll it has — 
nrst absolved itself of the obtrusive reflection. ‘There seems no 
getting at the inside of these people, call it what you will, mind, 
soul, or spirit. ‘They have nothing in them. ‘Travellers describe 
their houses, dresses, equipages, their customs, social as well as 
political, their persons, any thing in fact that may be materially 
developed ; but of their conversation, their feelings, their mode 
of viewing things, and even of their wit and humour we hear 
next to nothing. Have they no souls at all? They do not seem 
to have any misgiving on the point themselves. They discharge 
all the offices of life, and fulfil all the parts of a rational and 
complicated system with general success ; but they do their duty 
like horses, without speculating upon it, and without appear- 
ing to be conscious that they are doing it. Is this what some 
of our continental neighbours call not being spiritual? Mr. 
Venables gives pretty much the same account of polite society 
in Russia that a city cook would, but it really is not Azs fault, 
for there is nothing more to be said, at least no traveller within 
our knowledge has more to say of them. ‘They seem all parts of 
one great machine. Mr. Venables tells us that animated con- 
versation coud not be maintained. ‘The gentlemen sit by them- 
selves in the parties discussing matters of business, of trade, 
agriculture, and amusements; the children early know the 
number of serfs that will fall to their portion; the ladies are 
always gossipping about their neighbours; a perpetual ennui 
broods over society, reigns in the most gorgeous entertainments, 
and no where more than in the crowded halls of the palace. 
“It is a general remark among foreigners,” says Mr, Raikes, 
“ that though on first introduction their manners are cordial and 
prepossessing, they never lead to any further intimacy.” Mr. Raikes 
was told by men who had been in Russia for several years, “ that 
they have not only never formed a friendship with a Russian, but 
never found that they advanced a step in familiarity or intercourse 
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with them, beyond the gracious reception which they received on 
the first day of their acquaintance.” This reserve the writer 
ascribes to the chilling influence of despotism; but it seems 
to us rather a mark of a certain inherent deficiency—a want of 
those common moulds of thought and feeling adapted for com- 
munications out of the immediate range of the friendships made 
by nature and necessity. 

In matter of fact, the Russians have no learning, no philosophy, 
no literature, no poetry. In these regions of spirit the eternal 
frosts have not yet been dissolved. One poet they had a few 
years back, whose productions, however prized by his country- 
men, are to foreign ears most wonderfully dull and common- 
place: Pouschkin was killed in a duel, and poetry again there 
was not in Russia. In mechanical arts and physical sciences 
they are almost keeping pace with their western neighbours; 
they are vast collectors of pictures and museums ; they are close 
imitators and ambitious rivals; they are the most docile, ductile, 
malleable of mankind; the cane or the whip, says Mr. Raikes, 
never fails to make a youth a good musician, tailor, soldier, 
household servant, or whatever else his master wishes. Peace- 
ableness and obedience, qualities that we value above gold in 
our country, where every man may do what is right in his own 
eyes, and where almost every one avails himself of the privilege, 
are in Russia abundant even to cheapness and waste; they exist 
in a simple virgin state like the silver in their mines, and some- 
times on the very surface. Their tameness is shocking. If Cicero, 
or rather Plato, be right, when he makes it an attribute of soul 
to originate motion or action, then are the poor Russians a soul- 
less race, for they seem ouly to receive impressions and impulses, 
There is no originality, no real mastery in Russia, for on the 
testimony both of admirers aud depreciators, all are there the 
slaves of one system. We have heard of a man so provoked b 
the uninterrupted agreement of his companion, that he suddenly 
broke out into entreaties that he would for once contradict him. 
This is our quarrel, whether right or wrong, with the Russian. 
He perpetually chimes in with visible institutions, and is the 
continually repeated function of the same principle, 

The Russian youth is educated for subordination and for the 
business of life. All superfluous ideas; all that we have been 
accustomed to prize, because it makes the mind soar and rise above 
vulgar uses and necessities, is there for that very reason excluded, 


“ From their cradle,” says Mr. Raikes, ‘all who are not slaves are 
doomed to the military profession ; if you were to ask a lady here, with 
what views in life she intended to bring up her children, she would 
laugh in your face. The rudiments of this art are taught in various 
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public establishments. These are kept in admirable order; the dormi- 

tories are clean, the regulations are rigidly enforced, the discipline is 

military @ da lettre, and the evolutions so frequent and so long, that time 

is only allowed for common physical recreation. When can the tired 

student find an opportunity to relax bis mind with agreeable literature, 

_ Or the intercourse of pleasing society? Never! His leisure must, par 
force, be occupied in repairing the waste of bis constitution by sleep 
and proper nourishment.’ —p. 15]. 


In education, as in many other respects, the Russians aré rigid 
utilitarians. Some modern languages are taught because they 
may be useful in the public, or rather the imperial service, by no 
means as an introduction to the literature of the nations that speak: 
them. A little history, geography, and arithmetic, make the sum 
total. A classical education is nearly unheard of. 

Clarke drew an ingenious parallel between the political and 
religious favoritism of the Russians, and says that the dependence 
they place in saints as intermediate between The One Mediator 
and fallen man, is of a piece with the succession of imperial 
favorites whom the nation idolized in the course of the last cen- 
tury.. We will venture to draw a similar parallel. The civil or 
the social obedience amongst the Russians, is what some people 
amongst us would call one of forms not of spirit, by which lat- 
ter term these same people commonly understand a consistent 
theory, warmth of sentiment, and power of reflection, with per- 
haps a certain amount of self-will, license, and presumption, 
It seems scarcely demied by any one that all classes of the em- 
pire, high and low, perform their respective parts with cheer- 
ful and hearty submission,—nay, some writers think this the 
worst thing that can be said against them; but they do their 
duties “‘ by the book ;” they live and move in certain moulds 
and grooves of thought and action: or rather, they have no 
thought, no reflective processes, no workings and hesitations of 
reason, but their actions are their thoughts, and their words as 
well. They do their duties after their fashion, without either 
thinking or talking about it, and there isan end. Hence their 
seeming impenetrableness to their more reflective and ideal 
neighbours, who having a world of fine sentiments, speculations 
and opinions in their heads, cannot believe that the Russian has - 
no stock but what he shows. Again, the Russians do not carry 
their commonwealth in their heads ; they are not fed, as we are, 
with abstractions of law, and equity, and order; they do not 
reverence a constitution. They are governed, and they obey, 
through their senses. ‘The serf obeys the noble, and the noble 
the emperor; and that not with a self-taught, a various, a capri- 
cious, obedience, but in certain fixed ways. ‘They have no intel- 
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lectual ideals ; the particular person whom they must obey, or be 
flogged or exiled, is to them the essential form of civil authority, 
Their sole theory is the visible order, persons and things, Their 
sentiments of fear, and awe, and love, or the opposites, rest 
tenaciously on certain tangible objects. ‘This state of things 
does not, of course, develope the mind, variegate the fancy, or 
produce copiousness of expression; but no one can deny that the 
most perfect voluntariness may co-exist with avery high degree of 
dictation and compulsion, both as to the whole act, and also as to 
the forms and ways of obedience. Thus in our country aman ma 
pay taxes, or tithes, or church-rates, with zeal and alacrity, thoug 
he must do so, or see his tables and chairs knocked down to the 
highest bidder in the market-place, and though he has never been 
the least consulted in the making of that law or custom, and very 
possibly if he had been so consulted, would have pronounced 
against it. Noone can be aware till he reflects upon it, how 
large a part of the condition of all of us, more or less, is made 
up of absolute or moral necessities. All this, however, though 
it may, as far as it goes, mould or even crush the mind, leaves 
the heart free; for it may still obey from love or fear as it 
pleases. Now the Russian only differs from us in that his mind 
is more rigorously and exactly accommodated to his state of exist- 
ence. His conceptions and his plans of life are still more passive 
than ours. He is still more the creature of custom, still more tied, 
fettered, and nailed to his outward circumstances. Perhaps all 
this only amounts to saying that he is in the same state of mental 
cultivation as our village labourers. Well, be it so. A village 
labourer is mentally as well as physically better adapted for his 
condition of life than a philosopher would be, if put into his 
place. He may also be a good man: and a few short years will 
make all differences of mind of little importance. But we will 
proceed to the religion of the Russian, which we say is in keeping 
with his social formation. 

The religion of the Russian, even more than that of the Ro- 
manist, and of the other branches of the Greek Church, is one of 
pious acts and observances, which of course may or may not be 
faithfully, devoutly, and consistently performed. As they may 
be so performed, the best and the most enlightened persons seem 
freely and heartily to perform them; as they may not be, the 
most ignorant do also perform them. That numerous, or rather 
that innumerable, class of people, who in many countries, and not 
the least in ours, have no religion at all, in Russia retain the form. 
The Greek Charch, it is well known, was first introduced by 
imperial edict, and it has continued ever since one of authority 
and usage, 
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True, nowhere is there more thorough toleration than in 
Russia. All empires are tolerant of every thing but intolerance. 
Thus we are told “ churches of every denomination stand but 

‘a short distance apart ou the Newski Perspective. The Rus- 
sian cathedral is nearly opposite the great Catholic chapel ; 

near this is the Armenian, then the Lutheran, two chestehen 
for Dissenters, and a mosque for the Mahommedans,” and 
“ nearly two millions of the emperor's subjects are pagans, or 
idolaters, Brahmins, Lamists, and worshippers of the sun.” 

Dearly indeed do men pay for conquest, whereby it is hard to 
say whether the conquerors or the conquered most do suffer. 
Never yet was the sword a friend of religion;—never were go- - 
vernor generals, residents at tributary courts, and revenue collec- 
tors, either successful propagators of their faith abroad, Or true 
and zealous maintainers of it at home. ‘The sword and money, 
capitulations and commercial treaties, make sad havock with 
creeds: and the indulgence contemptuously granted to the con- 
sciences of the vanquished, soons recoils as a taunt, a scandal, 
and an oppression, on the religion of the victorious party. We 
bind others’ bodies, but our own souls:—we bind others with 
ropes of tow, and find ourselves galled with chains of iron, 
Dominion was not made for man. 

But to return to the religious forms and ceremonies of the Russian. 
They are multiplied to an extent which in England is inconceivable, 
and enter into every nook and corner of daily domestic use ; being, 
as we have said, the confession of faith, the catechism, the sacred 
meditation, the worship, in a word, the religion of the Russian; 
as much as words, notions, sentiments, systems, religious know- 
ledge, and religious chitchat, make up no small part of ours, 
Let any one scrutinize the assignable ingredients of his own reli- 
gion, and he will find a good deal of it mere knowledge, literature, 
history, biography, ecclesiastical affairs, missionary proceedings, 
living names and pending controversies, and many such sublunary 
matters, which a man may have to any extent, and be all the while 
conscious of no sincerity or devoutness. In place of all this stand 
the endless forms of the Russian Church, which in this way 
teaches her children, and also gives them a mode of devotion, and 
of expressing their feelings. Perhaps her fault is that she aims 
at making a/{ religious, by adapting her religion to all. If this 
be her fault, she is not singular therein: it is too much the ten- 
dency of all ambitious schools of religion to compromise, in order 
to obtain or to secure their converts. The Church of England, 
as established at the Reformation, falls perhaps into the other 
extreme: she proposes her mode of religion, and if people do not 
like it, she lets them alone; they may either take another, or, if 
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they please, none at all; and some millions of our countrymen 
avail themselves of the permission. 

The particular forms of Russian religion which most strike 
foreigners, from their prominent and universal use, are fasting, 
the sign of the cross, and the use of images, the last to a very 
questionable extent, to say the least of it. Their divines indeed 
have more to say, and do actually say more, for this use, than 
most English travellers are prepared for—as that images are “ the 
books of the unlearned,” that all naturally form pictures in their 
minds, and so forth; yet as practised and encouraged in Rassia 
we can only look on the use as a pernicious expedient, lowering 
religion to make it universal. ‘These images are small paintings, 
always done well, and often exquisitely, in exact imitation of 
the pictures brought into Russia on the first introduction of 
Christianity. Most of those sadly interesting relics still re- 
main, protected by silver plates from the destructive effect of 
centuries of kissing (salutantum tactu) the faces and the hands 
being exposed: and their modern copies, though ever so valueless, 
have the same singular protection, These small pictures, says 
Mr. Pinkerton, are hung up in the corner of the hut, facing the 
door; so that they catch the eye of every one who enters, and. 
remind him of his duty. ‘The stranger having passed the thresh- 
hold, and shut the door behind him, stands mute, bows before 
them, crosses himself several times, repeats a few words of ejacu- 
tion, and then, and not till then, turns to the inhabitants of the 
hut, with the salutation of “ Peace be with you !”— Jesus Christ 
be with you!”—and after this he states the errand on which he 
comes. No Russian merchant or peasant ever enters a room 
without looking for the object or guide of his devotion. 

“ Inevery house,” says Mr. Stephens, “ was the image of the Pana- 
gia, or all holy Virgin, or the picture of some tutelary saint, the face 
only visible, the rest covered with atin frame, with a lamp or taper 
burning before it; and regularly as the serf rose, he prostrated himself, 
and made his orisons at this domestic shrine.” 


To this the peasant turns before every chief act of the day, 
before and after every meat, even before drinking a cup of water}. 
at every downsitting and uprising, every going out and coming in, 
Nor is this shrine confined to the chief room only, 


“In the bedroom is usually a little open cupboard, which is filled 
with images, little black and brown faces set in gold and silver frames ; 
before which a lamp or two is kept burning. In the corner of every _ 
room in the house is hung an image. For this reason it is considered ex- 
tremely disrespectful to keep on a bat for a moment on entering a house, 
or even a shop.” —Venables, p. 134, note. 


Over a gate of the Kremlin at Moscow is suspended such an 
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image of a saint, who delivered the citadel, as tradition affirms, 
by striking a sudden panic into an army of Poles, who had almost 
succeeded in forcing the gate. In reverence to it all hats must 
be taken off. Clarke, with his usual effrontery, tried to do vio- 
lence to the public feeling on this point, and was suffered to pass 
by the sentinel, ull a bareheaded peasant summoned the sen- 
tinels and people with very loud expressions of anger; who seiz- 
ing him by the arms, very soon taught him in what manner to 


pass the Holy Gate for the future. Our American friend made 
the same experiment. 


** Thence I loved to stroll,’’ he says, “ to the Holy Gate of the Krem- 
lin. It is a vaulted portal, aud over the entrance is a picture, with a 
lamp constantly burning: and a sentinel .is always posted at the gate. 
I loved to stand by it and see the haughty seigneurs and the degraded 
serf alike humble themselves in crossing the sacred threshhold, and then, 
with my hat in my hand, follow the footsteps of the venerating Russian. 
Once | attempted to brave the interdict, and go in with my head covered ; 


but the soldier at the gate stopped me, and forbade my violating the 
sacred prohibition.” 


The following narrative of a visit paid by Mr. Venables to the 
ex-Archbishop of Yaroslav, a prelate who has resigned his epis- 
copal functions, and lives in retirement in the convent of Tolga, 
is interesting for various reasons. At the end is subjoined an 
account of image worship, as trite as it Is unsatisfactory. 


“ The monastery being on the further side of the Volga, we crossed 
the river in a boat, and landed at the gate of the convent: the reaches 
of the river in both directions are here extremely fine, and the banks 
handsome and well wooded. We were received by the archbishop, 
with whom we sat some time ; however, as he only spoke Russian, the 
conversation lay entirely between him and my companion: he was 
dressed in a caftan or wrapper of dark-coloured silk, with a shawl sash 
round bis waist, and a monk’s cap of black velvet on his head: the 
monuk’s cap is in the shape of a hat without a rim, and is covered by a 
black hood banging down behind. A Russian, on saluting or taking 
leave of a priest, always kisses his hand, while the priest in return makes 
the sign of the cross, and blesses him. After our visit to the ex-Arch- 
bishop, we proceeded to the church, which is old and curious, the walls 
and roof being entirely covered with paintings of saints, &c. In the 
corner of the church stood a man with wax candles for sale, two or three 
of which my companion, who is a very devout person, bought, and 
having lighted them before an image, he ordered a Te Deum—a short 
service, which was performed by three monks, and for which he paid a 
fee of ten roubles. During the reading of a passage from the Gospel, 
he bent himself in an attitude of the utmost humility under the book, so 
that it rested on his shoulders like the globe on an Atlas, and he con- 
tinued in that position till the monk bad done reading: he also paid 
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great adoration to an image of the Virgin, which was over the altar, and 
to which he afterwards called my attention, it being remarkable, not 
only from its extreme richness, being set in a broad frame of pearls, the 
value of which must have been very great, but still more in the eyes of 
the faithful, from a miraculous account of its origin. : 

** After the service, some of the monks took us to see the treasures of 
the convent, consisting of robes for the archbishop, of velvet, embroidered 
with gold, and others of cloth of gold, with mitres to match ; many of 
them were very handsome, and some curious from their antiquity. 
There were also Bibles bound with gold and decorated with jewels; and 
golden chalices and crosses, with other ornaments for the church, After 
this display, we were shown the refectory, and we immediately after- 
wards left the convent. The monks were an ill-favoured race, with 
vulgar features, and not a fine or dignified countenance among them. 
Monks and nuns never eat meat, but they are allowed the use of eggs, 
butter, and milk, except during the fasts of the church. 

** As soon as we were seated in the boat to return, my companion 
begged me not to suppose, that when I saw him kneeling before an 
image, he was paying adoration to the image itself, but to that which it 
represented. He then told me that the Greek Church grounded the use 
of images on the story which they receive as true, of Abgarus, King of 
Edessa, receiving from our Saviour a letter accompanied by his portrait, 
which was endowed with miraculous powers. What in the Greek 
Church are called images, are sacred pictures, usually in the style of the 
Byzantine school ; statues they never use for worship.”—pp. 98—100. 


There appears to us some advantage as well as piety in the 
following mode of showing reverence to saints, 


“ A week ago we were invited to a village féte, about fourteen miles 
hence, which was given by a relation of M ’s, in honour of his 
lady's jour de nom, that is the day of the saint after whom she is called, 
A Russian has never more than one Christian name, which must always 
be that of a saint ; but according to the Greek calendar, there are three 
hundred and sixty-five saints’ days in the year, and few saints have an 
exclusive day to themselves, so that there is no lack of choice.”—p. 44, 

A limited stock of names, all equally adopted by rich and poor 
alike, obviates what strikes us to be an imopportune piece of 
worldliness, the intrusion of differences of secular rank in Chris- 
tian names. Having also only one Christian name prevents that, 
which should be a memento of our sacred profession, from being 
mixed with the more obtrusive associations of kindred and con- 
nections according to the flesh. | 

The Russians use the sign of the cross on every occasion of 
life. It accompanies not only every act of worship, but every 
ordinary meeting and parting, every assent and denial,—every 
serious business however secular. It is elicited by every emotion 
of sorrow or joy, of hope or fear, of thankfulness or resignation, 
of love or hatred. The last is also invariably expressed in the 
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classic way, by spitting. If the Russian is summoning resolu- 
tion to any deed of courage or self-denial, the sign of the cross 
expresses his devout aspirations for spiritual aid. ‘The coach- 
man, crossing naked plains and forests, is always looking for a 
church spire, or listening attentively for the sound of a bell, and 
the very moment he sees or hears (which he does long before an 
Englishman,) the cross denotes his communion with the saints. 
Passing through a town, he salutes with crosses the churches and 
shrines quicker than a stranger can count or even see them, and 
if the carriage is going at the usual speed, his movements are of 
course very grotesque to uninitiated eyes. Where the practice is 
universal, there must be many whose characters and conduct 
make this sacred sign a ridiculous and shocking mockery, but 
even Mr, Raikes was compelled to regard it with some respect: 


* He has a religion of his own, much of which consists in outward 
signs; he crosses himself every morning before he begins his work, and 
never passes a church without the same salutation of respect : he seems 
the creature of his position, and to have no wish beyond it. This 
respect for religion is very general in Russia, and i is not limited to their 
own, but extends to all other creeds and sects.”’—p. 177. 


On the subject of Russian fasting, our clerical traveller gives 
us the following information, not in a style very suitable to his 
profession. Inj point of cheerfulness, the peasantry do not appear 
to lose in the end by their long and rigorous fasts. We have no 
space to discuss here the exact character of their servitude, if 
such it may be called, for in fact their masters are more bound to 
them than they to their masters. ‘They are described by ad/ tra- 
vellers as, to outward appearance, the happiest peasantry on the 
earth; forever engaged in dancing, singing, or some game of limbs 
or words. We will only observe that as servitude is not an un- 
Christian state, and as it is always prudent to let well alone, we 
should think it presumptuous and inexpedient to apply any violent 
remedies to the system of serfdom, though not without its evils, 
The serfs are now content under their burden, and happy, and, 


** He that can dance with a bag on his back 
Need take no physic, for none he doth lack.” 


“The respect for religion,” says Mr. Venables, ‘“ which prevails 
strongly with this people, degenerates, as might be expected from their 
unenlightened state, into the grossest superstition, They pin their 
faith on images, and on the strict observance of the severe fasts of the 
Greek Church, which occupy more than half the year, including every 
Wednesday and Friday, and the eve of every feast. During these fasts 
neither meat nor milk, butter, eggs, nor cheese, may be tasted, and on 
some occasions even the use of fish is forbidden. 

“ Among the upper classes these fasts are almost entirely neglected 
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by the gentlemen, as not agreeing with their health. The ladies for the 
most part observe some of the fasts which they consider more sacred 
than the others, and some few of them scrupulously obey the rule of the 
church throughout. Among the peasants, however, the domestic ser- 
vants, and the trading classes, the rule is, I believe, universally obeyed 
in its utmost rigour; and it is the poor peasant who chiefly feels the 
suffering and privation which it entails, since he has none of the luxuri- 
ous substitutes for his ordinary diet which his richer neighbour enjoys. 

* Yet though ignorant, superstitious, and a slave, he seems in general 
happy and contented, and bears about him no signs of oppression ; his 
desires are few and easily satisfied ; though his fare is coarse and poor, 
he seldom suffers from cold or hunger, and he is naturally gay, good- 
humoured, and light-hearted.”’—pp. 138, 139. 


It is commonly said that the clergy from their poverty, the pre- 
dominance of the imperial system, and other reasons, do not 
enjoy much of what we call respect, or worldly consideration. 
The church, and not the priest, is the object of reverence here, 
say the Russian gentry—the sacred place, not the sacred person, 
And certainly the clergy have much more connection and sympa- 
thy with the lower orders, from whom indeed they are chiefly 
taken, than with the nobles. Yet they do seem to be regarded 
generally with very reverential and affectionate feelings, which are 
all the stronger for being disinterested. ‘Thus we are told, 


* On the last day of my stay in Moscow, a great crowd drew me to 
the door of the church, where sume féte was in course of celebration, 
in honour of the birth, marriage, or some other incident in the life of 
the emperor or empress. ‘The archbishop, a venerable looking old man, 
was officiating, and when he came out, a double line of men, women, 
and children, was drawn up from the door of the church to his carriage, 
all pressing forward and struggling to kiss his hands.” 


We will proceed to give examples of the manner in which reli- 
gion is made to enter domestic life and to sanctify temporal 
occasions. We have often thought it would be well if our own 
clergy would fall into some formal mode of being present at the 
social intercourse of their parishioners. Forms, if well esta- 
blished and recognized, would remind men even in seasons of 
relaxation of the sacredness of the ministerial office, and would 
obviate the painful and difficult necessity of asserting it by one’s 
personal efforts, a task which all men are not equal to. Doubt- 
less forms would often be ineffectual, perhaps made ridiculous. 
Yet is there no evil in our existing state of things? How many 
clergymen, because they cannot get their ministerial character 
properly acknowledged and felt, and because they cannot do direct 
good in mixed company, come at last to drop all communication 
whatever with a very important part of their parishioners? Surely 
the scene we are going to present to our readers out of Mr. 
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Venables’ book, though sufficiently anomalous and grotesque, is 
better than giving up all intercourse whatever with the souls com- 
mitted to our charge. 


‘A few days ago Madame B. gave him (the Archbishop of Tamboft ) 
a grand dinner to celebrate the consecration of a new altar in a church ; 
she was kind enough to invite us to the party ; and you will perhaps be 
amused by a short description of the entertainment. 

“As we were then in the middle of the six weeks’ fast preceding 
Christmas, the dinner could not be otherwise than maigre in the pre- 
sence of the archbishop, and the invitation to us was accompanied by 
an explanation of this circumstance, which it is supposed would not be 
agreeable to foreigners. Independently, however, of the novelty of 
the whole thing, we deserved no commiseration for the fast ; since had 
I not known the contrary, I should have supposed we were celebrating 
a feast. 

“We went to Madame B ’s house about half-past two, and 
found the archbishop and a good many of the guests already assembled. 
Every body on entering the room walked up to his eminence, and kissed 
his hand, receiving his blessing; we of course avoided this ceremony. 
(Why of course, Mr. Venables?) He is a strong harsh-featured man of 
about forty, with no great expression of dignity in his countenance, 
which is, however, grave and calm. He was dressed in a long robe, or 
caftan, of dark brown flowered satin, with large sleeves, displaying an 
under dress of pale green silk. He was decorated with the red ribbon, 
Cross, and star of St. Anne, and on his breast hung a miniature image, 
set in diamonds; in his hand he held a rosary of white beads; and on 
his head he wore the usual monk’s cap of black velvet, made like a hat 
without a rim, and with a bood hanging down behind. The whole party 
amounted to twenty-nine, among them were several priests, and one 
monk, who of course were in attendance on their superior, When 
dinner was announced, the archbishop led the procession into the dining- 
room, walking along at the head of the guests: the choristers of his con- 
vent were placed ina gallery, and they sung a prayer before we: sat 
down, and several hymns at intervals during dinner: they were, however, 
rather nearer to us than they should have been, and their voices, adapted 
toa church, were too loud for the room. The dinner, which consisted 
entitely of fish and vegetables under various forms, was most recherche, 
and served in excellent style; but the number of dishes, between the 
sterlet soup which began the repast, and the ice which ushered in the 
desert, was so great, that although each was handed round in duplicate, 
we were nearly three hours at table, and I could not help asking my next 
neighbour, as the variety of good things appeared interminable,—how 
many were necessary in Russia to constitute a fast dinner? he replied as 
many as possible. Wine of every kind appeared in turn, and in short 
the object scemed to be that of showing how luxuriously people might 
fare without the use of meat, and the whole thing amounted to a prac- 
tical satire on the Russian system of fasting. 

‘““ Towards the conclusion of dinner, while the servants were handing 
round champagne, a burly deacon, who was seated near the bottom of 
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the table, rose from his seat and placed himself before the image in the 
corner of the room. [could not at all understand what be was about, 
but I thought that he was appointed to say grace after dinner, and that 
he had rather mistaken his time. However, he kept looking over his 
shoulder, his back being turned to the table, and was evidently waiting 
for a signal, which at last he apparently received; for all of a sudden he 
opened his mouth, and thundered forth a chant, while in an instant the 


whole party, excepting the archbishop, rose to their feet, and I was 
utterly at a loss to comprehend the scene. 


“On the one side [ saw the deacon singing with the voice of a 
Stentor, and bowing and crossing himself before the image, and I might 
have supposed myself in a church. If I looked the other way, there 
were the guests standing up on both sides of the table, each with a 
bumper of champagne in bis right band. It appeared a convivial party, 
when a popular toast was to be welcomed with three times three. This 
incongruous spectacle lasted for two or three minutes, when the chant 
ceased and we all resumed our seats. I then asked my neighbour, who 
was somewhat amazed at my surprise, what all this meant ; and he told 
me we had only been drinking with the usual forms the health of the 
prelate at the top of the table.”—pp. 211—214. 

The following are examples of the presence of religion in the 
affairs of the world, which will be read with less unmixed admi- 
ration, All the waters throughout Russia are blessed on the 13th, 
or, according to their style, the Ist, of August, and the 18th, or, 
as they consider it, the 6th of January. ‘The ceremony on the 
Ist of August is in commemoration of the death of the Virgin 
Mary, and a fast of fourteen days commences with the mouth. 
Our readers are probably familiar with the splendid ceremonial 
of blessing the Neva, when the emperor and all his court go 
bareheaded to a chapel of ice in the middle of the river, and 
drink of the new blessed water. Mr. Raikes, by the bye, has the 
bad taste and absurdity to laugh at this very pious and reason- 
able usage, on the singular ground that the water of the Neva 1s 
the most unwholesome water in Europe. All Oriental nations 
ascribe a sanctity to rivers, and Russia gives that sanctity a 
Christian foundation. The following scene, which Mr, Venables 
witnessed at Krasnoe, a village in the Province of Iver, 1s a pleas- 
ing parallel to the more gorgeous ceremony at St. Petersburg :— 


* About ten o'clock in the morning, at the conclusion of mass in 
the church, the priest, followed by the congregation, came down to 
the piece of water below the garden. He himself bore the cross, 
and two banners belonging to the church, with sacred devices, were 
also carried at the head of the procession. A_ service was then 
performed: that part of the fifth chapter of St. John which relates 
to the pool of Bethseda was read as a lesson; and the priest, standing 
upon a small platform, reverentially dipped the cross three times in the 
take, after which he sprinkled the people around with the water thus 
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consecrated, and the procession then returned to the church. The 
greater part of the people, however, remained at the edge of the water, 
which, from their proceedings, it might have been supposed was now 
endowed with the miraculous virtues of the pool of Bethseda. Horses 
were brought down from every side, and compelled to swim in the lake ; 
women dipped their babies in the water; young men, girls, and boys 
dashed in and swam about in every direction, all, except a few little 
children, retaining their clothes. ‘The girls appeared to swim quite as 
well as the boys. ‘The day was, luckily, bright and fine for the exhibi- 
tion of this singular scene.” —pp. 52, 53. 
Nor does the sower go out to sow without a blessing. 


‘ They always here begin sowing rye on the [Sth of August, as it is 
the anniversary of the consecration of the church. They have a mass ; 
after which they proceed to a field near at hand, when the priest pro- 
nounces a blessing, and oflers a public prayer for the success of their 
labours. ‘Though the sowing on this day is a mere form, the seed-time 
commences immediately afterwards in good earnest; and the young 
corn is already in some places beginning to make hs appearance." — 


p. 66. 
Their military oath, or sacrameutum, appears to be rather a 
more solemn affair than with us, 


* At the conclusion of each day's sitting, the recruits who have been 
enlisted are marched in a body to a church, where they take the oaths of 
allegiance and fidelity before a priest.”—pp. 189, 190. 

* Colouel Goulaivitch invited us the other day to his house, to witness 
the taking the oaths of allegiance and fidelity to the emperor by a 
young officer on entering the service. The colours of the regiment 
were displayed in the dining-room, and under them were ph ced ona 
table a large bible and a cross. A priest was in attendance in his robes, 
and there were also about a dozen cantonists, as the young soldiers are 
called, who were to officiate as choristers upon this occasion. The 
officer repeated after the priest a long oath, holding in his right hand a 
corner of the colours ; he then knelt down and kissed the bible and the 


cross, and the ceremony was concluded by a hymn sung by the can- 
tonists.’"—pp. 82, 83. 


The religious observances at all the public institutions are, to 
say the least, made as much a point of, as regular, and as inte- 
resting, as with us. Each school or hospital has its priest and 
house of God. ‘The children ask a blessing on their simple fare 
with hymns, which are the Russian chief manner of prayer and 
praise, ‘Those, who are acquainted with Clark’s account of the 


pompous funeral of Prince Galitzin, at Moscow, will tind a 
simple paralle | here :— 


“In each hospital there is a church for the inmates. [ passed through 
that at the Galitzin while a funeral service was going on: the coffin 
was placed on a bier in the centre of the church, the lid being off, so 
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that the face of the dead body was exposed ; and around the head were 
placed three lighted candles.” —pp. 270, 271. 


We will conclude our copious quotations from Mr, Venables’ 
really interesting work with his account of some of the ceremo- 
nies of Passion-week and Easter. 


“On the day before Good Friday we went to the Kazan church, to 
see the ceremony of the metropolitan washing the feet of twelve priests. 
In the centre of the church, which was much crowded, a platform was 
raised about five feet from the ground, and on this were placed thirteen 
chairs, six on each side for the priests, and one at the top for the metro- 
politan. Mass was first celebrated at the grand altar, and at the con- 
clusion the metropolitan ascended the plattorm, and took his seat facing 
the altar, while six or seven deacons placed themselves behind his chair, 
A service was now chanted, and soon after it had begun two bishops 
made their appearance on the platform, and after turning round and 
bowing to the altar, and then saluting in like manner the metropolitan, 
they seated themselves on either side of him; two priests followed, and 
took their places in the two next chairs in like manner: others succeeded 
them, and at last the twelve chairs were filled. The metropolitan then 
rose up, laid aside his ribbons and other decorations, took off several 
robes one after another, and girded himself with a long towel, the 
chanted service still continuing. He then proceeded round to each of 
the twelve priests, with a large silver basin, and went through the form 
of washing their feet, a deacon accompanying and assisting him.”— 
pp. 278, 279. 

“I should have told you that on Good Friday all the court go (the 
gentlemen, as usual, in uniform, but the ladies in deep mourning) to 
kiss the representation of our Saviour’s tomb in the palace chapel. On 
taster Sunday nothing goes on but felicitations, presenting of eggs (the 
emblem of the resurrection), and kissing. Servants may kiss their mas- 
ters or mistresses, and a peasant may kiss the emperor ; though I should 
doubt whether, in the latter case, the privilege is often exercised. * Chris- 
tos voscress’ (“Christ is risen’) is the universal salutation; and it is a 
curious thing to see two peasants or tradesmen meet in the street :— 
‘ Christos voscress,’ they cry out; then off go their hats and caps ; and 
then with one accord they rush together, and inflict on each other three 
kisses on the cheek—right, left, right; after this each replaces bis hat, 
first making a most profound bow to the other, and they separate. 

“ There is a story told of the present emperor, who, .it is said, on 
Easter-day, passing a sentry, saluted him as usual with the words * Christ 
is risen.” ‘No, he’s not, your majesty,’ said the soldier, presenting 
arms. ‘ He's not!’ said the emperor, ‘ what do you mean? this is 
Easter Sunday.’ ‘ I know that, please your majesty,’ replied the man ; 
‘but Tam a Mahometan.’ 

“ The Russians, high and low, are great observers of times and 
seasons ; and custom requires that at Easter, as well as at Christmas, all 
persons should visit their acquaintances to congratulate them on the 
occasion of the festival.”—pp. 281, 282. 
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The Russian is a good-humoured animal; be is meekness 
almost to excess; he absolutely wants the mstinct of revenge ; 
and ts altogether below the notice of those who think a conscious- 
ness of personal dignity a strong sense of one’s rights, and a 
quick resentment of juries are necessary Ingredients of Christian 
excellence. For our parts, we think there may be other exhibi- 
tions of the Christian temper besides the torch, the dirk, the rifle, 
and the claymore, besides an ardent love of liberty, and deter- 
mination to assert one’s civil and religious privileges. Let the 
Alpine valley continue to bear its pee uliar fruit of holiness, and 
let it have due honour why, however, should it preclude other 
forms of virtue? Why are meekness, patience, preference of 
servitude, self- humbling, and to authority, to be ut- 
terly discarded, because the Swiss mountaineer, or the plaided 
covenanter prettier ina lady's album? “Prue—the Russian 
is a slave, and hugs Ins chains: he is sometimes oppressed and 
insulted, and scarcely feels a passing cloud on his temper. What 
more base, what more unworthy the name of Christian, if we are 
to measure all the world by certain English schools of Christian 
ethics? A hundred fashionable writers on the duties of men, 
women, children, superiors, inferiors, Xe. Xc. will no more admit 
the servile wretch into the list of moral or rational agents than 
they will a dog or an apple-tree. Yet, granting that we are jus- 
tied m the particular model of Christian heroism we have set 
up im our country and language, is it not possible that other 
models, not quite the same, may be equally jusutiable 2 And aif 
there are dangers on both sides, viz. mm too much independence 
as well as in too much submission, in too much mastery as well 
as in too much service, is it not just possible that to be * as one 
that serveth” is the safer alternative? 

But aif it be said the = nee of the Russian is only a brute fear 
of the rod, itis, we reply, far too much in keeping with the rest of 
his character to be so easily disposed of. — Whence his good-nature 
where there is no fear? Whence his child-like simplicity and 
playfulness so grotesque in our “ civilized” eyes? These things, 
though they be not proofs of a very dignified sort of humility, yet 
show the Russian peasant’s to be no constrained and exacted 
quality, 

* But in the midst of all these excesses,” savs Clarke, describing 
the outrageous rejoicings at Easter, “ quarrels hardly ever took 
place. The wild rude not of a Russian populace is full of 
humanity. Few disputes are heard; no blows are given ; no 
lives endangered but by dnnking.” Jokes, rudenesses, and vio- 
lences, both from equals and superiors, are bandied about, which 
in England would be immediately followed with fists, in [taly 
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with the knife, but in Russia provoke only silent resignation, or 
a smile, ‘The stranger sees bearded sages, and is surprised to 
find them children—* nothing intelligent or picturesque in their 
appearance,” says Mr. Raikes, “ uncouth in their manners and 
clumsily shaped,’’—* simple and inoffensive, but barbarous and 
ignorant.” “The Russian labourer at the sea-ports passing near 
our vessels voluntarily provokes the merriment of the crew by 
mimicking the helpless bleating of the goat whose beard he 
imitates, or the sheep whose skin he wears, ‘There is of course 
nothing heroic in all this, but we confess to knowing not a few 
forms of character, high both in their own and in public estima- 
tion, in which we should hail such disregard of self as at least 
an approach to humanity. But the volumes before us abound 
in graver, and perhaps to some people more intelligible, exhi- 
bitions of the quality we are discussing. 

One frosty night, about two o'clock, as Mr, Venables was 
about to cross a river, in consequence of there not being a proper 
gangway from the water’s edge to the floating bridge, his horses 
refused to draw his carriage over the step made by the bridge, 
and there the carriage stood in the water: 


* We therefore remained stationary for about half an hour, when the 
ferryman, who had gone for assistance to a village close by, returned, 
bringing with him about twenty peasants, who took off the horses, aud 
with the aid of levers soon nF on the floating bridge. 

* Nothing can exceed the ready good will with which a Russian 
peasant gives his assistance in case of need, especially where, as 
in this case, he is remote from great towns and great roads. These 
people were called up in the middle of the night, and they were 
employed up to their knees in water for some time in raising the 
wheels over the obstacle; but they continued the whole time in the 
most perfect good humour, and there was none of the swearing and 
abuse of one another which would in many countries have been heard 
on a similar occasion. ‘They apparently considered that they were ren- 
dering an ordinary service to their neighbour the ferryman; and after 
we had crossed the river, they merely demanded through him a trifle, in 
addition to his ordinary charge, for their assistance. ‘They commonly 
address each other as drat, or brother, and their superiors’ use the same 
term in speaking to them; indeed, a master, in giving an order to his 
servant, often calls him brother.’—p. 73. 


On this last remark we will observe by the way, that nothing 
can be more patriarchal than the Russian modes of address, 
which prove that the theory, and probably the moral character, 
of the Russian social system, is something very different from 
those grosser forms of slavery with which the western nations of 
Europe are unhappily more acquainted, The common address 
to superiors, whether of their own nation or foreigners, is ba- 

NO, LIIL.—JAN. 1840. 
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iushka—a term of endearment and at the same time of respect, 
signifying literally /ittle father. What we call surnames are 
never used in conversation, All, from the emperor to the serf, 
are designated by their Christian names and a patronymic derived 
from the Christian name of the father. Mr. Venables’ compa- 
nion was styled Marie Alexandrovna, as well by the coachman 
on the road as by her own relations. ‘The child is taught, as one 
of the first elements of religion, to call the emperor father; and 
in that most unique code of military instructions, or ‘ Discourse 
under the Trigger,” called Suvorof’s Catechism, the soldier 1s 
exhorted to die tor his mother, i.e. the Empress Catharine. 

It is not to be denied that a system of absolutism, of impassa- 
ble grades and ngorous demarcations, must needs stifle some noble 
instincts and fetter many useful energies ; still we find that in such 
conditions of existence the most necessary and universal sympa- 
thies are often the most developed. A greater degree of liberty 
furnishes more outlets for impatience, more temptations to undis- 
ciplined desires, more ways of running away from ourselves and 
from Providence, more means of gratifying present selfishness 
and meurring future disappointment. In proporuon to the facility 
with which men can change their place and sphere, or shift for 
themselves and rise in the world, the social affections are found 
to lose their hold and their peculiar power of consolation. 
Hence the dreadful want of natural affection engendered inthe 
midst of our boasted improvement. ‘To some indeed it may ap- 
pear no very great evil that where Providence has set us, the 
notion of a paternal government, of a sacred sovereign and a 
domestic rule, has not only ceased to be aimed at by statesmen, 
but has well nigh passed from the memories of men, or ts only 
remembered im the language of scorn, But if it shall appear that 
the cold and selfish maxims and manners of our own age are 
owing to a blight in the social affections m their very bud—that 
families are estranged before states are torn asunder—brothers 
hated before factions are organized—and parents dishonoured 
before thrones are despised,—then all men must agree in de- 
ploring the moral cause, however favourably some may regard 
the political result, 

Mr, Venables gives a very pleasing picture of the strength of 
domestic affections in Russia, in a graphic account of a sitting of 
the board of enlistment which he attended, his brother-in-law, as 
Marshal of the nobility, being president. We wish we had space 
for the whole, but must content ourselves with the following ex- 
tract, which is all our present occasion requires. 


‘* A scene now ensues which is at the same time both pathetic and 
ludicrous. The elder brother and his wife, the father and mother, and 
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the little children, all throw themselves on the ground and prostrate 
themselves repeatedly at the feet of the young man, beseeching him to 
have pity on the family of his elder brother, and to consent to be enlisted 
in his place. The poor lad looks with a bewildered air from one to 
another, not exactly knowing what to do, having no faney to be a 
soldier, and unable to make up his mind to refuse. However he is 
urged on every side, for the members of the board add their exhortations 
to the entreaties of his family, some bidding him to be a good Christian 
and to sacrifice himself for his relations, and others encouraging him 
with the promise of good treatment in the army. At last, completely 
overpowered, he musters up courage, crosses himself, and consents to be 
a soldier. 

‘The canseription frequently gives rise to most pitiable scenes, where 
married men, or sons of widows or aged parents are torn away from 
their families, of which they were the chief prop or stay. The recruits 
often cry and lament bitterly their hard lot when they come before the 
board to be examined; but the moment they are enlisted, and their 
fate decided, they generally cheer up and recover their spirits, as if they 
thought it useless to grieve over what could no longer be remedied or 
avoided, 

“ The Russian peasants are extremely attached to one another in their 
families, and it rarely happens that there is any difficulty in persuading 
a young man to devote himself for a relation; on the contrary, they 
often persist in doing so, to save an elder brother, or an uncle, against 
the ice of all around them, The other day a lad under twenty, 
whose married brother was nominated as a conscript, insisted upon 
coming here with him, in order, as he said, to see his fate. ‘The man 
was accepted as a recruit, and the father coming out, said to his tr 
son, who was waiting in the street, ‘ They have taken your brother, 
Gabriel.’ Gabriel, without answering, rushed into the house, pressed 
through the crowd in attendance, and hurried, breathless, into the board- 
room, fearful of being too late to offer himself as a substitute for his 
married brother ; he was, however, in good time, and being a fine young 
man, was of course readily received in the place of the other,’—~ pp. 192 
—194, 


Drunkenness is a besetting sin of most northern nations; and 
it will not surprise those who have inquired into the usual success 
of human institutions, to be informed that the many rigorous rules 
of mortification prescribed by the Russian church have failed to 
make its members remarkable for sobriety. Something, of course, 
may be ascribed to the exaggerations of travellers, who living in 
inns and on the road, and purposely hunting out all fairs, feasts, 
and festivities, whether public or private, will perhaps not see in 
them the average character of the Russian, and the even tenor of 
his ways: just as ladies and gentlemen coming to see their 
Oxford friends at commemoration time will be apt to acquire rather 
a holiday notion of the academic life, Some allowance must 
also be made for misconception. The foreigner who is asked by 
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every workman or common labourer, in our country, whom he 
ventures to question concerning his craft, for “something to 
drink his honour’s health,” would surely be wrong in concluding 
that strong drink was the first wish of an Englishman's heart, 
and his only motive for civility to strangers. Nor again would a 
visit to Smithfield at St. Bartholomew’ s, orto the suburbs of London 
on Easter Monday, afford to the enquiring stranger a fair exhibition 
of our national character; nor, as we think, would his first journey 
into the city through Whitechapel, in which for miles he sees every 
sixth house on each side of the road a gin shop ; and still less would 
perusal of the police reports, “ accidents and offences,” in the 
first newspaper put into his hands. But after all proper de- 
ductions it must be admitted that Russia is disgraced with in- 
temperance even to an extent somewhat approaching our own 
country, though, to do it justice, it falls far short of the northern 
er of this island. Nearly a fourth part of the revenue of 
ussia, Mr. Pinkerton informs us, is derived from the sale of 
spirits, ‘Phe imperial government, it should be explained, keeps 
in its own hands the sale of all spirits, in place of our cumbrous 
machinery of customs and excise licences and permits, with the 
laudable intention, or as some say, the specious pretence, of 
regulating and restricting the use of these dangerous articles. 
The outspread wings of the Russian eagle are over the door of 
every ginshop in every village throughout that vast empire. 
About the same proportion of the British revenue is derived from 
the duties on spirits, besides several millions for malt and hops, and 
we believe our statesmen are too well aware of the value of that 
part of our boasted national resources, to think the money smells 
a bit the worse for it. Brandy is the chief spirit used in Russia, 
or rather the only one of which travellers make mention ; and 
Mr. Pinkerton calculates that “ the enormous quantity of eighty- 
two millions of gallons of brandy alone are drank every year by 
the peasantry of this empire!” ‘This is very dreadful, as, the 
population being a little over sixty millions, it amounts to one 
gallon and a third for each person. In Scotland, however, it 
must be remembered, that Parliamentary returns give ‘three gallons 
of spirits as the average quota of every man, woman and child 
throughout that part of the realm. M. de Sabouroff, a Russian 
country gentleman of ‘Tamboff, in a letter to Mr. Venables on 
various topics of rural economy, says, “ In fact, though drunkards 
ure to be met with, this is by no means the general character of 
the people, a fact which I can prove statistically.” ‘This the 
writer proceeds to do, with what accuracy we cannot pretend to 
say, by comparing the consumption of all kinds of spirits in his 
own extensive district with the population, and he proves that if, 
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as Mr. Pinkerton says, the vedro corresponds to three gallons, the 
average yearly consumption of each person is two gallous, 


“The peasant, however,” he continues, “has gained this character, 
by drinking quass all the year round, except on two or three days, when 
be varies his monotonous existence by a fit of excessive intoxication. 
Besides here, as every where else, one man, when drunk, makes more 
disturbance than a hundred when sober.” 

‘Travellers, indeed, do not appear to bring against the Russians 
the charge of regular or frequent intemperance. ‘The labouring 
classes in every country always living in forced abstinence, find 
voluntary moderation a difficult virtue when the opportunity of 
indulgence does at length come ; and perhaps also the rigorous 
fasts of the Eastern Church have a tendency to drive men to 
extremes. Hence the carnival and principal feasts of the year 
are in Russia described as scenes of more unbounded and more 
universal excess, than even it Italy itself. Mr. Venables com- 
ments on the former of these occasions in the truest English 
style, satirizing the religious pretence, and feelingly realizing the 
personal inconveniences of the public rejoicings :— 

The lower orders consider it most unlucky not to appear in a sledge 
at the promenade at least once during the carnival; thinking, as I am 
told, that it helps them on their way to heaven; the forfeiture of which 
it is also said they fear to risk if they omit to get drunk in the course of 
the week. Be this as it may, there are few among them who do not 
scrupulously avoid all difficulty on this score; and during the two last 
days happy is the master who has a cook sober enough to dress his 
dinner, or a servant steady enough to place it on the table."—p, 245. 


It is hard to say which is the worse, the state of things here 
disclosed, or the standard by which it is measured ; surely there 
is more of the belly than of the heart in these reflections, which 
we feel to be as unseasonable in such a subject as Ulysses, in 
the Isle of the Sun, felt the savoury odours of roast meat, when, 
after: anxiously supplicating the gods, he was on his way back to 
his secure and disobedient companions. 

That drunkenness is far from being the habit of the Russian 
is clear from several considerations. His chief drink is quass. 
Clarke, who omits no circumstance of disparagement in his 
account of the Russian nobleman, can say nothing worse of his 
diet than that you will always find him drinking quass, like the 
lowest peasant—who, he says elsewhere, cannot afford any other 
beverage. ‘This is not an intoxicating beverage, being, in fact, a 
sort of vinegar; it is made by mixing rye-meal and water with 
the addition of some malt, and leaving it till the acetous fer- 
meutation has taken place ; the flavour is like. that of vinegar and 
water, It looks turbid and is very unpleasant to strangers, but by 
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use even Englishmen become fond of it, and in the houses of the 
nobles, where attention is paid to its brewing, this acidulous 
beverage is esteemed a delicacy, especially durmg summer, It 
is found to be wholesome and antiscorbutic in its qualities ; it is 
the substitute for beer, and also enters into the composition of a 
kind of cold soup, which Mr. Venables could not swallow, and 
of whose ingredients he gives a most dreadful enumeration, 
though no Russian dinner is complete without it. Climate, 
however, Works wonders with the human stomach, and soon 
accommodates it to the endless varieties of sours, salts and 
pickles, in which the Russian luxuriates: even Clarke, while 
travelling over the dry and thirsty steppes, found his barrel of 
raw vinegar a dangerous temptation. 

The Russians are also great tea-drinkers. Their tea is very 
good but very expensive, as every pound is brought overland a 
journey of several months, chiefly by Chinese merchants, and is 
sold at prices unknown to us: the finer sorts, which are said to 
be areal curiosity, costing from forty, fifty, to even a hundred 
shillmgs a pound. ‘The peasantry are generally obliged to con- 
tent themselves with a substitute called 7zbiten, consisting of 
potherbs, ginger, pepper and honey, boiled up together, which 
is taken hot, and is said to be very refreshing. We believe we 
have seen a somewhat similar potation brought to fishermen on 


our northern coasts, returning from their night of toil, and drank 
the moment of their landing :— 


“The semdivar, or Russian urn, heated with charcoal, which is found 
in every house from the highest to the lowest in the country, is,” says 
Mr. Venables, “an excellent invention, insuring good tea; since the 
water is always boiling, and the tea-pot being placed at the top, is kept 
quite hot.” —p. 72. 


The more refined istvostchiks, or coachmen, generally ask for a 


nachai or tea-money, instead of a dram, says Mr. Venables, who, 
describing a horse-fair, says— 


“* We walked through a refreshment-booth filled with peasants and 


horse-dealers, and found them all as quiet as possible, and, with hardly 
an exception, drinking tea.”—p. 83. 


A little way further, speaking of the Russian bazaars, he tells 
us— 


“The tradesman spends the day in his shop, and only goes home at 
night; when it is cold he wraps himself up in fur, and kee himself 
warm by drinking enormous quantities of bot tea, which is retailed to 
them and to the droschka drivers who stand for hire, by people who are 
constantly going about with a portable semavar or urn, kept hot by 
charcoal, and with cups fixed in a belt and strapped round their waists.” 


Mr. Pinkerton has given us a picturesque drawing of one of 
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these «zbitenchiki. This last mentioned writer, observing that 
instances of extraordinary longevity are irequent among the 
common people, ascribes it partly to “the simplicity of their 
mode of living and abstemiousness of food.”—p. 79. We will 
add another proof of the usual sobriety of this people : it is said 
that suicides in the southern nations of Europe may be generally 
traced to love, and in the northern to drink; but Mr. Raikes 
informs us (p. 330) there are no suicides in Russia. 

Mr. Raikes, whose experience was confined to the ‘ City of 
the Czar,” asserts (p. 179) “ that thieving, dissimulation, and 
a few other little defects of the same nature, form an integral part 
of the national character ;” and he proceeds to adduce the well 
known saying of Peter the Great to this effect. His first im- 
pressions of Russian honesty were not likely to be favourable, 
An incident which happened on his arrival, just as he had entered 
the suburbs of Petersburg, showed, as he intimates, that the 


metropolis he was visiting was not in this respect far behind the 
one he had left :— 


‘Some thieves,” he says, “ cut off a trunk which was fastened behind 
the carriage, and, under cover of the night, made away with it as adroitly 
as any English depredators. Thus was I initiated at once into the ex- 
perience of Russian dexterity.” 

** When Peter the Great was advised by one of his ministers to expel 
the Jews from his dominions, on account of their cunning and roguery, 
he replied, ‘ Let them alone, my Russians are a match for them.’ I 
believe his imperial majesty had a profound knowledge of his subjects.” 


It must however be remembered that the speaker im this in- 
stance himself preferred boldness and cunning to honesty, and 
was willing to compliment his subjects according to his own 
views of merit. Amongst other misfortunes of sovereigns, they 
have generally the opportunity of seeing the worst side of the 
popular character. Why however is Mr. Raikes surprised to 
find in Petersburgh as much roguery as in London? He re- 
peats this unreasonable complaint on another occasion, “ The 
Russian tradesmen,” he says, “ openly confess that they are 
rogues, and will ask even double the price which they are pre- 
pared to take ; the foreigners are equally exorbitant, but more 
stubborn in reduction; indeed the demand for articles of luxury 
is now so limited here, that a German tailor who works for the 
court told me frankly he must have large profits on the small 
consumption in order to live.” These are poor grounds whereon 


to condemn the tradesmen of a whole nation. Has it occurred 
to Mr. Raikes that a man who complains others are hagglers, 
admits himself to be one also? Common justice tells us not to 
take the opinion of a buyer as to the duties of a seller. Mr. 
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Raikes comes from the greatest mart, and the most regular 
system of traffic in the world, to a region of uncertain demand, 
scanty supply, and untixed prices, and wonders to find a set of 
men, struggling for existence, so selfish as to hope for profits 
sufficient to support life, and then so weak as to content them- 
selves with a lower. The only difference between the native 
tradesmen and the foreigner in Mr. Raikes’s complaint appears to 
be this, that the latter, having the alternative of trying his fortune 
elsewhere, will not be content with less than bread and cheese ; 
the former having no such refuge, if his customers will not allow 
him cheese to his bread, resigns himself to bread alone, 

But in truth honesty, like religion and politics, 1s liable to na- 
tional peculiarities, ‘The virtues of every country are to a certain 
extent arbitrary and traditional. Each nation has its own code, its 
strong and its weak points, its inviolables and its exceptions. How 
would a simple Russian gentleman be bewildered who should be 
initiated suddenly into our innumerable tricks of trade, our imita- 
tions and adulterations, our flash manufactures and quackeries, 
our collusions and evasions, and the coanivance of all classes im 
frauds ou the revenue, and other graver breaches of the law. 
If our authors tell us true, nowhere does honesty exhibit itself 
in such arbitrary and conventional forms as in Russia. Mr. 
Stephens, the American traveller, says in his account of the 
great bazaar at Moscow, containing 6000 “ bargaining shops,” 
‘The merchants live at a distance, and on leaving their shops at 
sun-down, each of them winds a piece of cord round the pad- 
lock of his door, and seals it with soft wax—a seal being with 
the Russians more sacred than a lock.” Is it that honesty 1s not 
a national virtue but a superstition in Russia? If so we can 
only say it had better be that, than not be at all. ‘The emperor 
appears to enjoy the benetit of this superstitious honesty to an 
extent almost incredible in our enlightened state of society, as we 


are formed by Mr. Raikes, in whose mind, however, the loss of 
his trunk never ceased to rankle: 


Yesterday,” he says, “ was the Russian New Year's Day: it was 
celebrated by a féte which can be seen in no other country; it is a féte 
original, extraordinary, and characteristic of the nation. ‘The sovereign 
and his family commence the new year by an assembly given to the 
people ; not less than twenty-five thousand invitations are issued to this 
gigantic rout. At seven o'clock in the evening the doors of the winter 
palace and of the Hermitage are thrown open to the multitude : the in- 
numerable rooms are lighted up with myriads of wax candles ; at con- 
venient distances are placed sideboards with refreshments, adorned with 
pyramids of gold and silver plate ; bands of military music resound in 
every corner to amuse the ear; picked men, of the bighest stature, from 
the guards, are stationed in the ante-rooms, to give effect to the scene ; 
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and liveried servants swarm io every direction more numerous than the 
troops. Aud for whom was this colossal entertainment prepared? For 
every rank and degree; from the highest noble to the lowest peasant, all 
were equally welcome without distinction to pay their respects at the 
foot of the throne: there are no exclusions; rich and poor, the field- 
marshal and the invalid, the princess and the washerwoman, the master 
of the horse and the dancing-master, the maid of honour and the maid 
of all work, the prince and the mongik, the Queen of Georgia and the 


French milliner, may all hope for a smile or a courteous word from the 
fountain of honour. 


‘In this immense crowd, slowly moving through the apartments, no 
instance of disorder or incivility ever occurs; not even an attempt to 
steal the most trifling ornament, which to some must be a great tempta- 
tion: the emperor is in the midst of his family, and the children are on 
their good behaviour. ‘The wives of the rich Russian merchants press 
through the dense multitude, decorated with necklaces and ear-rings of 
pearls and diamonds, without any apprehension. 

“‘ It would be no great injustice to suppose that, out of these twenty- 
five thousand guests, some of them might have been light-fingered yester- 
day, and will be equally adroit on the morrow: but on this evening a 
feeling of respect, of curiosity, and of pleasure, seems to engross every 
other sentiment ; and these dubious characters leave their dexterity with 
their pelisses at the door of the palace.”—pp. 137—139. 

Respect for the emperor and for the church are in Russia 
spells generally sufficient to check the hand of mischief, greedi- 
ness, or need. So also, it appears, is respect for the person. 
‘« Like all uncivilized men,” says Mr. Venables, who traversed 
the country in various directions, “the Russian peasant is inclmed 
to pilfer; but open robbery or acts of violence are very rare, and 
one may travel unarmed in perfect security through the empire.” 
Now we are aware that there is on the whole so little violence in 
our country, that the apprehension of it does not sensibly affect 
our comfort; yet as a mere fact, a mere contribution by the way 
to the statistics of crime in England, contrasting rather unfavor- 
ably with Mr. Venables’ account of Russia, we will mention that 
for the last three months there has scarcely passed a week with- 
out two or three highway robberies within twenty miles of where 
we are writing. 

In what is called public honesty, it does not really seem likely 
that Russia will gain much by comparison with nations that have 
arrived at more liberal institutions. Perhaps, in fact, the greatest 
reproach of the empire is bribery, which prevails to nearly as great 
an extent, though not indeed with so great a disregard of appear- 
ances as far as the lower orders are concerned, as in England. It 
is true that the construction, or rather the simplicity, of the Russian 
social state, precludes most of those particular motives and channels 
and outward guises of corruption with which we happen to be more 
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familiar. ‘There are no popular elections, no parliamentary elec- 
tion committees, no multitudes to be duped, bought, or besotted, 
no conflict of parties to be supported at all events, no govern- 
ment by patronage, no political jobbing, no strongholds ‘of pri- 

vate, no floods of public, corruption; but still though the form 
be different, the thing widely exists. ‘Strange as it may seem to 
our notions, in Russia the higher grades, and the holders of office 
are, as regards the manner of ‘the thing, the bribed, not the bribers. 
This, however, is not so unintelligible as at first sight appears. 
Bribery is the purchase of authority, privilege, and power, by 
means of money and such inferior considerations. ‘he stream 
of bribery, therefore, naturally proceeds from the weak to the 
strong. ‘They who are politically weak, if they have money, will 
generally attempt to buy political strength and weight in some 
shape or other. In England power is vested in the people, and 
proceeds from them, ‘They are in fact the market, to whom 
their wealthy betters come for the purchase of this precious 
commodity. In Russia the case is otherwise. There all power 
proceeds downwards from the emperor; the current of bribery 
therefore comes upwards from the serf. In ancient Rome, it 
may be observed, the same man had generally to sustain both 
parts in this traffic. The proconsul took bribes in the province, 
where he was all in all, the fountain of power ; and distributed 
them at Rome, where he was the humble servant of an all-powerful 
military populace. Russia im this, as in other respects, betrays its 
Asiatic affinity. ‘Those numerous passages in Scripture which 
refer to the universal prevalence of corruption, extortion, and 
respect of persons, in rulers, judges, and officers of all kinds, are 
scarcely comprehensible to people in our position, The former 
periods of our constitution, and those governments of Europe 
which still retain a vestige of absolutism, do of course supply 
something parallel, and so far are not intelligible to a democratic: 
generation, It is said by the encomiast of an eminent cardinal 
of the last age, that, though he had the entire administration of 
the criminal law at Rome for many years, he died poor. Who m 
England can appreciate such a compliment? How few, again, 
can enter into the merits of the charge on which Lord Bacon 
suffered so severely ? We fear it is too true that in this world 
venality more or less specious, more or less allowed, must always 
accompany the possession of power. The people are in our 
case the venal party, t.e. the recipients of the bribe, only because 
they happen to be more powerful than their nominal rulers and 
superiors. We leave to the casuist the delicate office of de- 
termining the respective proportions of guilt attaching to the 
giver and receiver of a bribe,—the tempter and the tempted,— 
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the corrupter and the corrupted. Perhaps there is not much to 
choose between them: but with our English prejudices we con- 
fess that we feel a greater fitness and decency in the one briber 
and the many bribed, than in the inverse order of things. The 
one bribes for the sake of political power; and in our country 
we are taught to think with Eteocles, that if it be allowable to sin 
for anything, it is for that. ‘The imagination also is more im- 
pressed by unities than numbers; there is greater individuality 
and distinctness of crime in the insulated spectacle of one man, 
and that a man dignified by station, coolly receiving the wages of 
unrighteousness, than where a vague and unknown multitude is 
the base receiver: the undeniable fact of a mercenary and per- 
jured population, however much it may appeal to the reason, is 
not at least so shocking an idea as the bare probability of one 
gentleman having been corrupted; nor are we sure there is not 
some just and real foundation for a prejudice, which at first sight 
may seem an illusion of the fancy. 

We have referred for parallels to oriental nations, to ancient 
Rome, and in general to the usages of past generations, This 
reference will suggest a further key to the startling statements of 
the author before us, besides the theory of social corruption 
which we have attempted to bring out. An autocratic govern- 
ment having more power than money, mancipiis locuples, egens 
aris, gives unreserved grants of authority, but little solid pay, to 
its agents. It draws on the obedience of its subjects, to make 
up an inadequate draft on its exchequer; in like manner as the 
affections of the people are the treasury of the church, In the 
natural course of change, governments are fatherly and despotic 
before they come to be mercantile. Thus, except in that par- 
ticular mode of conducting public affairs, which our peculiar 
circumstances have created for us, rulers, judges, fiscal agents, 
and soldiers, are, and always have been, obliged to exact more 
than that which is appointed them, to take gifts, to do violence, 
and accuse falsely; or to be content with their wages and starve. 
An impoverished clergy often affords a similar but still graver 
example of this necessity,—for so, in a worldly point of view, it 
may be called,—being always apt to barter the offices of religion, 
to traffic with the Christian’s hope, to dispense with obligations, 
to make covenant with sin, and even to sell portions of the creed, 
for the sake of a livelihood. 

It may however be alleged, and that with some degree of plau- 
sibility, that even in England the candidate for power frequently 
sustains both parts in the exchange of power for money. A gen- 
tleman, whose honourable principles and abstract disinterestedness 
no one can doubt, pays a constituency for a seat, and receives in 
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due time an ample return for his outlay, in the shape of rank, 
office, or the disposal of patronage. He becomes a greater and 
perhaps a richer man. Nor can it be denied, that, as power in 
our state flows upwards, and wealth downwards, so the political 
aspirant, however foreign it may be to his real intentions, be- 
comes virtually the channel through which both these things are 
transmitted in their several directions. And as there are always 
to be found persons rather over solicitous to take an unprejudiced 
view of the institutions and morals of their country, it is not sure 
prising that gentlemen, of most irreproachable character, in the 
oe we refer to, should sometimes be represented as political 
iucksters, who, having purchased power in the market of the 
people, afterwards dispose of it at a reasonable profit to the 
minister of the day. But it must be remembered that even if 
this remuneration for political support deserves to be called cor- 
ruption, it Is not so gross and palpable as what we read of Rus- 
sian bribery; it 1s managed between gentlemen and done in a 
handsome way, no bargain is expressly made nor can it be more 
than surmised that any was ever undeistood, there is sufficient 
indirectness about it, to prevent it from i impairing self-respect, or 
blunting the sense of honour, and even if it be accompanied with 
actual and immediate pecuniary advantages, it is not in the power 
of man to say that they have not come as a pleasant contingency, an 
agreeable surprise. Moreover,even granting the unfriendly suppo- 
sition, that the man of politics has sought, as well as met with, pecu- 
nary advantage, still all must allow that it may be sought with the 
noblest views ‘and the purest intentions. Selfishness is not in the 
deed, but in the heart. Wealth contributes to usefulness, and 
gives strength and body to the powerless speculations of virtue. 
Who can do good without money? Without it a man can neither 
be a Cesar nor a Bratus ;—without it the most ardent lover of 
his country must remain a village Hampden all his days, and 
‘« waste his sweetness in the desert air.” Men of enlarged minds 
and important projects find in proportion to their success that 
their virtual rank is raised and their acquaintance increased. 
‘They want money not for the thing itself, which they still feel to 
be sordid enough, but for its uses. Ina wealthy country they 
find they cannot procure either support or hearing for the most 
enlightened views, unless they can gain access to the world of 
fashion, as well as to the needy multitude,—unless they are pre- 
sentable to all classes,—unless they possess the means of informing 
and being informed, and numerous other appliances which nothing 
but money can procure, 

Who then will stigmatize as a bribe those means which our free 
country, with no less wisdom than generosity, puts at the disposal 
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of her most stirring, most patriotic, and most influential sons ? 
But whilst we linger in defence of England, we are forgetting our 
extracts, which disclose a system of bribery in Russia most in- 
comprehensibly naked and inartificial. 


“The national disgrace of Russia,” says Mr. Venables, “ appears to 
be the system of corruption which it is said pervades every class in the 
empire, high and low. This accusation is, I am afraid, undeniable ; for 
every Russian will tell you, ‘ there is nothing to be done in our country 
without a bribe.’ The only difference appears to be in the amount, 
which of course varies with the rank of the receiver. At the bottom of 
the ladder, three or four roubles may suffice, while as many thousands 
may be requisite for the important personage at the top. 

‘* No one will be unjust enough to suppose that honest men are not 
to be found here as well as in other countries, and I should be sorry so 
far to calumniate Russia as to suggest that they were rare; but still 
from all that I have heard in various quarters, 1 cannot doubt of the 
lamentable prevalence of corruption. The fact of a person in a high 
and honourable employment receiving money for his good offices does 
not seem to be regarded here with all the horror and detestation which 
it deserves, 

“The salary of a governor of a province is twelve thousand roubles 
a-year, or about five hundred pounds, a sum which is quite insufficient 
to cover the expenses of his establishment ; yet I was told the other day 
that a governor of Saratoff, on the Volga, one of the richest provinces 
in Russia, (somewhat larger than England,) retired some years ago, after 
holding the office for six years, with a capital, realized during that time, 
of three millions of roubles, about a hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds. I inquired how this was possible, and the following is in 
substance the explanation which I received. 

“ This upright governor never committed acts of private injustice or 
wrong ; but for value received, he consented to shut his eyes, and not in- 
terfere with the doings of others. He in fact sold his protection whole- 
sale to those who made their own profit by retailing their good offices as 
required. 

“Im each of the twelve districts of every government is an ispravnik, 
an officer I have already mentioned as a rural master of police. Each 
ispravnik paid his excellency five thousand roubles a-year, a douceur 
which of course obliterated any little peccadilloes of bis own, or any 
mistakes into which he might fall in administering justice. 

“ The Bashkirs, and other wild tribes who dwell in the steppes be- 
yond the Volga, wished to remain in undisturbed possession of lands to 
which they bad no very strict title: the governor left them in repose, 
and his annual revenue was increased by thirty or forty thousand roubles. 
The province abounded in heretics, of a sect regarded with much 
jealousy by government, and much persecuted for their political rather 
than their religious opinions: these sectarians longed for peace and 
quiet, and the price of the governor's toleration was from one to two 

_ hundred thousand roubles a-year. 
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« Certain salt-works at Saratoff, which supply all Russia with that 
article, contributed their mite to the pocket of his excellency, which 
was swelled from numerous other sources not included in this catalogue. 
It is not every one who is so successful in enriching himself as was 
this governor, but he was no extraordinary instance of rapacity: he 
merely turned to good account the opportunities which he enjoyed. I 
was assured that he left a good character behind him, and was much 
regretted in the province, 

*« In these cases of venality it is not the question here, what will the 
world think of such a man, and where will he again venture to show his 
face? But it is demanded instead, will he be able to justtfy himself in 
higher quarters ? Will he maintain his credit with the minister, or with 
his majesty? If he can succeed in so doing, he will laugh at the rest 
of the world, and there will be no blot on his escutcheon: there are no 
public prints to expose him to opprobrium, and indeed so low is the 
standard of public virtue, that his conduct is hardly regarded as dis- 
graceful, and it would almost be considered a piece of Quixotism to set 
up as the censor of one who had only acted as many would have done 
in his place. 

* The emperor, I believe, does all in his power to check and dis- 
courage this disgraceful system of corruption, by visiting offenders with 
the utmost severity: it is not, however, probable that it can be effectually 
destroyed, so long as the sources exist out of which it ig | arises. 
These appear chiefly to be the inadequacy of the existing emoluments 
attached to every office and employment, and the total absence of public 
opinion in Russia.’’—pp. 205—208. 


The following passage will afford a comment on the scene of 
Falstaff at Justice Shallow’s. 


*“ Bribery often prevails to a great extent in the business of the re- 
cruitment; masters paying to have bad characters, who are unfit for 
soldiers, received ; and conscripts who are fit, paying to be rejected. 
Clerks are sometimes detected in receiving from fifty to a hundred 
roubles from poor fellows for promised protection, which they have no 
power to give ; and these gentlemen, if delivered over to justice, are 
punished by being made soldiers themselves. The doctor too, in exa- 
mining the conscripts, not unfrequently, when he looks at their teeth, 
finds, not a silver spoon, but a gold piece in their mouths. 

“But the system of bribery is not always confined to these petty 
offences ; the roubles are sometimes paid in thousands, and the receivers 
are neither the clerks nor the surgeons to the board. It is said that the 
president, if he manages matters well, may clear, during the two months 
of the sitting, upwards of two thousand pounds ; and when this is the 
case, of course clerks receive their mites with impunity, and gold pieces 
are quietly transferred from the mouths of the conscripts to the pockets 
of the doctors, instead of being publicly laid on the table of the board, 
as happens almost daily here, under the vigilant eye of a president known 


to be incorruptible himself, and not inclined to overlook the delinquencies 
and peculations of others.’"—p. 188. 
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Mr. Raikes’s testimony is to the same effect, and even stronger. 


« The judges are as ill paid as they are little respected, and are driven 
by necessity to make the most of their situation ; bribery is openly prac- 
tised, and the longest purse will have the best chance. I have, unfortu- 
nately, had occasion myself to visit the courts of law, and the tribunal 
which answers to our Chancery: great was my astonishment to see the 
public functionaries, from the judge down to the clerk, arrayed in mili- 
tary uniforms. 

“Prince K—, a Polish nobleman who has large estates in Livonia, 
where, as in Courland and in Esthonia, the emancipation of the slaves 
has been effected, came here the other day to attend to a law-suit going 
on between him and his peasants, which yan very likely to be given 
against him. He told a friend of mine that he had been round to all 
the judges privately to explain the case ; and as it is well understood what 
the meaning of this visit intimates, the peasant will probably go to the 
wall. 

“A merchant here in the English factory, Mr. —~—, who has occa- 
sionally had large contracts with the government, went lately to make 
a tender of a cargo of red lead to the glass-blowing manufactory, He 
was received by the chairman of the board, who was in full uniform, 
with stars and decorations; bis secretary was an aide-de-camp; and 
the young men employed in writing at a table were also in regimentals, 
Mr. was not very well pleased with the result of his negociation ; 
but he told me that he should send a hogshead of wine merely with his 
compliments to the chairman, and his business: would be arranged. 
Some time ago this same gentleman had a large contract for lead with 
the Board of Ordnance, when douceurs to every individual in the office, 
from the general to the door-keeper, amounting in all to six thousand 
roubles, were absolutely detailed on paper, and of course included by 
him in his calculation of the price which he charged to the government, 
This system of peculation is not mentioned as being illegal, or deroga- 
tary to the individuals ; it is publicly practised ; and was not only en- 
couraged but exacted by Catherine during her reign; and is one of 
the many evils which the present emperor would wish but is unable to 
abolish. 

‘It exists in every department ; but when it shows itself in the courts 
of justice it then becomes a hideous evil. I can speak from experience, 
that in suits of all descriptions your solicitor is entrusted with the dis- 
tribution of bribes; without which, success, even on the most just 
grounds, is unattainable.”—p. 148—151. 


We will wind up these extracts with one from the amusing 
pages of our American author, 


“Bribery is said to be almost universal among the inferior officers of 
government, and there is a story of a Frenchman in Russia which illus- 
trates the system. He had an office, of which the salary was so small 
that he could not live upon it. At first he would not take bribes, but 
stern necessity drove him to it; and while he was about it, he did the 
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thing handsomely. Having over-reached the mark, and been guilty of 
being detected, he was brought before the proper tribunal ; and when 
asked * Why did you take a bribe ?’ his answer was original and conclu- 
sive, ‘I take, thou takest, he takes, we take, you take, they take.’” 


It is of course possible that some of the chief enormities here 
described may have been swollen by scandal, to which the Rus- 
sians, from the entire absence of literary and political conversa- 
tion, are much addicted, and which travellers are generally, from 
their inquiring temper and amiable credulity, the first to hear. 
Yet there is too general an agreement among our authors to the 
universality of Russian bribery, for us to doubt its existence as a 
regular system. ‘The whole empire is compromised. ‘The sub- 
jects bring their bribes, the imperial agents receive, and the 
emperor must connive at the process. It is true we are told of 
Constantine punishing individual cases (as the Spartans punished 
their boys for letting their thefts be discovered,) and there is a 
story of his attending and applauding a comedy satirizing official 
corruption ; yet while the salaries from the treasury are so iade- 
quate, he must be aware that his officers are remunerated by 
auxiliary resources flowing more directly from the people. But 
what a clumsy way of transacting public affairs! A moment's 
comparison will show how much better we do things in England. 
Even granting, what indeed cannot be ascertained, that there is as 
much real corruption here as in Russia, and granting also, what 
we fear we must grant, that there is nothing in that country so 
flagrantly wicked and indecent as the circumstances of our popular 
elections; still it is obvious that, as we manage matters, the dig- 
nity of the gentleman, and the credit of the political aspirant, 1s 
never lowered by the actual receipt of pecumary bribes from his 
inferiors, and nobody is disgraced, nobody is brutalized, but the 
mass of the people. In Russia the gentleman seems to monopo- 
lize the baseness, as much as here he does the decorum, of the 
transaction. We first so effectually draw off the superfluous 
money of the people by the great public drains of taxation, that 
there is neither demand nor supply for the irregular private chan- 
nels by which the Russian functionaries are maintained. We give 
the people in exchange for their money, and in exchange also for 
many minor rights and privileges, a certain voice in the whole go- 
vernment of the country. ‘They are thus powerful but poor. ‘The 
state is wealthy, but dependent and weak, except by the use of its 
wealth. ‘The character of the exchange is therefore exactly the 
reverse of what we are told it isin Russia. If there exists among 
us a tribe of “ Bashkirs,” who “ wish to remain in undisturbed 
possession of lands to which they had no very strict title,” e, g. the 
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de facto owners of church property, they give their political sup- 
= to the anti-church party in the legislature, and are protected. 

fthere exists amongst us a sect or sects “ regarded with jea- 
lousy” by the constitution, and dangerous “ for their political 
opinions,” they have uo occasion to bribe any public function- 
aries; they have their representatives in parliament, and obtain 
not only ‘* peace and quiet,” but ascendancy, and an ample share 
in the patronage of the crown, In like manner with ws, any 
profitable branch of trade similar to the * salt-works at Saratoff,” 
lays out a part of its money in the purchase of power from the 
people, and so procures a voice in the government of the country, 
in the distribution of honours, the adjustment of the tariff, and 
such questions. With us, such of the people as have property 
and rights to protect, and are bold enough to protect them, have 
nobody to bribe, aud their suit is conducted in a way which is 
indeed rather expensive to themselves, but which as fully saves 
the dignity as it fills the purses of all the legal functionaries con- 
cerned. Our rich and generous country has its ways and means by 
which the poorest and the purist jurisconsult who never touched, 
saw, heard, or dreamt of, a bribe, may, by an honourable contri- 
bution of his political support to the party in power, rise to the 
highest office, wealth, and rank, and make his remotest kinsmen and 
friends partakers in his prosperity. The officer of the state is 
secured from the temptations of the half-starved Russian func- 
tionary; like Van Ambergh’s lions he is amply gorged with legal 
emoluments before he enters on his stage ; nor is he obliged like 
the governor of Saratoff to reap a harvest of iniquity against the 
winter of poiitical failure. ‘The public service with us is an 
inheritance ; and a few years or even months of place entail a life 
of pensioned affluence. So much for the grace and decency of 
our regular system. And if extraordinary cases occur, if the 
leviathans of political influence and the leaders of party are to be 
rewarded or secured, there is no need in England for the sovereign 
to connive at the plunder of a province; but ministers and par- 
liamentary committees, as careful of appearances as of the na- 
tional welfare, know how to originate or direct public improve- 
ments, so as to make the interests of the whole coincide with the 
fair requests of meritorious individuals. The progress of civiliza- 
tion may and will do much for Russia, but it must be admitted 
that at present we beat them in the necessary art of reducing 
corruption to law, of rewarding virtue and retaining its services 
without soiling its fingers, and of placing the dirty part of the 
great work of politics, where a retined taste and an enlightened 
policy would suggest that it ought to be placed, in the hands of 
the multitude. 

NO. Lil.—JAN. 1840, P 
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Appendix to Article on the Psalter. 


In saying that faithfulness is the characteristic of the New Metrical Version, 
we do not mean, of course, that it is as verbal as a prose version might be ; nor 
again, that words are not introduced (epithets for instance) not actually con- 
tained in the sacred original—this probably would be requirement too great for 
a language, in which the poverty and scarceness of the rhymes are so marked. 
But we mean, in the first place, that its characteristic, as a metrical version, is 
literalness; in examining it word for word, with the original, we were certainly 
amazed to see, how, through large portions of Psalms, it trod step by step with 
the sacred text, or how the author was enabled, simply by a varied disposition of 
the words, to arrange them in a metrical form, without even paraphrasing them. 
To effect this, he was obliged often to sacrifice in some measure the rhythm of 
the stanza, by pausing in the middle rather than at the end of the line; but this 
very fact is a witness, on the very surface of the version, of scrupulous desire to 
adhere faithfully to the original. We put this in the first place, for fear it should 
be overlooked, in what we are about to say on another excellence of this version, 
which is peculiar to it as a metrical version; any one can observe it for himself, 
who will merely read over large portions of this version with that of the Bible (as 
being closer to the original than that of the Prayer-Book); and we are quite 
sure, that no one will have an adequate impression of this character of it, who 
does not so examine it. There is a need prejudice against the faithfulness of 
a metrical version; the very fact that it is bound by strict laws makes it pro- 
bable that it will be obliged to sacrifice faithfulness to those laws. And this a 
priori misgiving with regard to the present version, we would meet in two ways; 
first, by directing the attention to the large portions which are translated with 
rigid adherence to the very letter, so that a prose version could not be more 
literal, often could not even be so concise ; 2ndly, where this is not the case, yet 
it has an excellence peculiar to itself, in that very often, where not literal, it 
evolves the meanings of some word of the holy original, which a prose version 
could not <p and thus, although forfeiting of course in some degree the 
vividness and conciseness of the original, it does present to the devotion of the 
English worshipper, thoughts which are contained in the original, but which could 
not be furnished by a simply literal version. And both combine to show the con- 
scientiousness of the noes: Pea it has been the object, where nothing else inter- 
vened, to imitate the conciseness of the original; where this was not practicable, 
either from the difficulty of the metre, or because so concise a reading would fail 
of representing the fulness of the original, then recourse has been had_ to 
development; but whether concise or expanding, in either case the translator has 
kept his eye steadily on the original, whose features he was to copy. 
lhe character of general literalness may be collected, as we said, by every 
reader for himself, and we think that most will be struck with it, even on com- 
paring this version with the English Bible, as we were on comparing it critically 
with the original. The translator, indeed, speaks in a very humble way of the 
work, as one should expect both from his own character, and from one who 
could so translate ;—for the nearer any one comes to the Divine original, the more 
will he feel the distance between human words and divine, between the inspired 
original and the uninspired translation ;—he speaks also of the revision of another 
rather than of his own share ; but it is manifest (and this may be premised with 
regard to all that we are going to say on its excellences), that a character of 
faithfulness which runs through the whole work must proceed rather from the 
translator's own acquaintance with the original, than from any revision which it 
may have received. And this we know, in fact, to have been the case, that the 
character which it now bears, it had antecedently to any revision. This may inspire 
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additional confidence in the version, inasmuch as such a character, resulting from 
the study of the translator himself, will evidently be far more complete, and per- 
vade the whole far more thoroughly, than could have been attained by any 
touches given, at the suggestion of a reviser, to a less faithful copy. The one 
has the freshness of life, if one may so speak ; it bears upon it the impress of the 
original as a whole—a revision, ever so careful, could only have brought out the 
one or the other feature. 

But besides general literalness, which it might have in common with a prose 
version, there is often a vivid conciseness, which could not have been attempted 
in prose; for the defect of metrical versions in failing to represent the vividness 
of the original, (which the Archbishop of Canterbury so beautifully worded, ) is 
not peculiar to them, although prevailing more in such as had been hitherto at- 
tempted than in our own beautiful prose versions; it belongs to the very lan- 
guages themselves, the Hebrew possessing a power, by means of collocation, of 
presenting thoughts in the order in which they would occur most vividly, and 
also of incorporating the lesser, dependent, words into the more important, so as 
to bring them into close connection with each other, and present them at once 
as one idea. ‘Thus, the beginning of the 51st Psalm, “ Have mercy upon me, O 
Lord, after Thy great goodness,” is in Hebrew given in three words; and that, with 
even a greater expression of longing on the part of man, and of tender compas- 
sion on that of God: the corresponding clause, “ According to the multitude of 
Thy tender mercies do away mine offences,” is contained in four, This is not 
an extreme case; for the beginning of Psalm 147, ‘‘ O praise the Lord; for it is 
a good thing to sing praises unto our God; yea, a joyful and pleasant thing it is 
to be thankful,” is expressed in Hebrew by what are spoken as eight words; in- 
stead of twenty-seven. And this, on either side, seems to be adopted as a sort of 
principle; in Hebrew it appears, by the contrivance by which monosyllables are 
joined even artificially together, or to longer words (as we connect our com- 
pound words “ high-minded,” &c.), even where they do not admit of that close 
union, wherewith prepositions, conjunctions, pronouns, &c. are joined on. Thus 
in the verse before us, 39-93, H"Y3-"D- ‘The principle of Hebrew is condensa- 
tion. On the contrary, that of the Prayer-Book-version, as adapted for chanting, 
or recitation, seems to be to preserve rather an easy lengthened flow ; whence all 
probably, on first taking up the Bible version, have felt it less pleasing to them, not 
only because different trom what they have been accustomed to, but as less har- 
monious, although more accurate. The Prayer-Book version seems remarkably to 
preserve the character of the Hebrew parallelism, and a sort of solemn cadence 
which so well harmonizes with chanting or recitation, and in which the mind finds 
a sort of rest; the Bible version, whose object was accuracy only, has abandoned 
this; and hence probably every one, without knowing the reason, has, on first 
using the Bible version for devotion, felt that he missed something. This is 
the more remarkable in such as a case as Psalm Ixv. 1 :+- 

“* Thou, O God, art praised in Sion : 
And unto Thee shall the vow be performed in Jerusalem ;" 
where the two last words are added to preserve the cepenesnn seen and 
most probably will have been disappointed, when the Bible Version stopped 


short at 
‘* And unto Thee shall the vow be performed.” 


To say that the addition is taken from the Vulgate, is only to throw the diffi- 
culty back a step, since it is equally to be accounted for, how it first came into 
the Vulgate or the LX X, 

And such seems again to be the case in that other addition where the same 
words have been translated twice : 


Bring onto the Lord, O ye mighty, 
Bring young rams unto the Lord ; 
Ascribe unto the Lord worship and strength. 
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where the B. V. (this abbreviation will, it is hoped, be excused) has only 


Give unto the Lord, O ye mighty, 
Give unto the Lord glory and strength. 


The sequel of that same short and very poetic Psalm has several instances, in 
which the P. B. has a more diffuse or flowing version, but in some little respect 
less verbally accurate ; thus ri 
3. The voice of the Lord is upon the waters; 

The God of glory thendereth ; , 


3. It is the Lord that commandeth the waters; 
It is the glorious God that maketh the 
thander. 
4. It is the Lord that roleth the sea; 
The voice of the Lord is mighty in opera- 
tion ; 
The voice of the Lord is a glorious voice. 


The Lord is upon many waters. 
4. The voice of the Lord is powerful. 


The voice of the Lord is full of majesty. 


Verse 5 is the same, except that the P. B., for the sake of the rhythm appa- 
rently, has the addition ‘ cedar-trees,” as v. 6, “ Libanus also,” and v. 7, 


(which on the same ground brings into one verse 7, 8, of the original) “ yea, 
the Lord.” iat 


9. The Lord sitteth above the water flood, 
And the Lord remaineth a King for ever. 
10. The Lord shall give strength unto his peo- 


ple. 
The Lord shall give his people the blessing 


10. The Lord sitteth above the flood. 
The Lord sitteth King for ever. 
1]. (The same.) 


The Lord will bless his people with peace, 


of peace.” 


There is no essential difference in the translation, but still a less literal ren- 
dering seems to have been adopted, as more adapted for devotional uses ; and 
certainly while the Cathedral-music lingers in our ears, we cannot but humbly 
think that the translators were very right. 

Again, to take the beginning of the 137th Psalm, slight minutize of accuracy 
are given up in the P. B. for the sake of rhythm, yet the effect of the rhythm 
so obtained every one will have felt. The P. B. version will suggest itself, pro- 
bably, to all. We will give that of the Bible: 


By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down, yea, we wept, 
When we remembered Zion. 


We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof; 
For there they that carried us away captive required of us a song; 
And they that wasted us required of us mirth, saying— 

and in v. 7. 


BV 


* Down with it, down with it, even to the * Raze it, raze it, to the foundations thereof.” 


groand.”’ 
It may be well to illustrate this character of the two versions by one or two 
other instances. Thus in the 90th Psalm, the Psalm of Moses the man of God, 
the sorrowful soothing of whose words and tones will probably at some time 
have sunk into most hearts. We must omit the verses, which do not illustrate 
the point. 
1. Lord, thou hast been our refage 
From one generation to another. 
3. Thou tarnest man to destruction. 


Again thou sayest, Come again, ye children 
of men, 


Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place 
In all generations, 


(the same) 
And sayest, Retarn, ye children of men. 


(Where, indeed, the P. B. seems to us to give the most adequate sense, in- 
terpreting the words of that call, when, after their long sleep, whose “ thou- 
sand years” shall yet be but as “a watch in the night,” “ they that are in the 
“gig shall hear His voice and shall come forth”—but this sense it brings out 
y a sort of comment.) 
4. For a thousand years io Thy sight are but 
as yesterday : 
Seeing that is past as a watch in the night. 


(the same) 
When it is past, and as a &c. 
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5. As soon as Thou scatterest them, they are 
even asa sleep: 
And fade away suddenly like the grass. 


Thon carriest them away as with a flood; they 


are as a sleep : 


In the morning they are like grass which 


groweth up. 


The great length of the B. V. in this verse is owing to the endeavour to express 
literally one Hebrew word, O7V9"%, lit. “Thou floodest them away.” The 


P. B. gives the general sense only. 


6. In the morning it is green, and groweth op: 
Bat in the evening it is cut down, dried ap, 
and withered, 


7. For we consume away in Thy displeasure : 
And are afraid of Thy wrathfal indignation. 


In the morning it flourisheth and groweth up; 
In the evening it is cut down and withered. 


(the. same) 
And by Thy wrath we are troubled. 


The collocation of the B.V. is according to the Hebrew, yet its cadence is less 


pleasing. 


0. For when Thou art angry, all our days are 
gone : 
We bring our years to au end, as it were a 
tale that is told. 


10. The days of our age are threescore years 
and ten; 
And though men be so strong that they come 
to fourscore years, 
Yet is their strength then but labour and 
sorrow; 
So soon passeth it away, and we are gone. 


13. Tarn Thee again, O Lord, at the last, 
And be gracious unto Thy servants, 


For all our days ave passed in Thy wrath, . 
We spend our years as a tale that is told, 


(the same) 


And if by reason of strength they be fourscore 


years, 
Yet is their strength labour and sorrow ; 
For it is soon cut off and we fly away. 


Return, O Lord, how long? 
And let it repent Thee concerning Thy servants. 


The 95th Psalm, again, is nearly the same; but the two first verses, though 
more literal, will seem probably hardly so suited to psalmody. 

We might say, perhaps, generally, that the Prayer Book version has the more 
flowing fulness of words; and that where the Bible translation is longer, it is 
through the wish to bring out the meaning of some word of the original, which 
only admits of being expressed by many, and for which the P. B. accordingly 
substituted a simple term, as Ps, Ixxxvi. 6, “ At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, 
both the chariot and horse are cast into a deep sleep.” P. B. “ Both chariot 
and horse are fallen.” : 

In other places, a less verbal rendering appears to have been adopted in the 
Prayer Book, for the very important object of presenting the sense the more 
readily to the mind; an object obviously of the greatest moment, when the 
Psalms are to be rehearsed, not meditated upon, as in private study, Thus, 
Ps, xxxvi. 
1. My heart showeth me the wickedness of the ‘The transgression of the wicked saith within 

ungodly, my heart. 


Ps. Ixxiv. 
15. Thou broughtest out fountains and waters Thou didst cleave the fountains and the flood. 


out of the hard rocks, 


Ps. Ix. 
18, Let them be desolate and rewarded with Let them be desolate for a reward of their 


shame. shame. 
And we have heard plain people, when told that ‘ the Bible Version was the 


more accurate,” remark, the Book is the easier,” 
Both these points are of moment, far beyond the object for which they were first 


adverted to; for it might be an obvious feeling with well-meaning’ people (and 
is often repeated by those who are not) “ if the Bible-version is indeed the most. 
accurate, why do we not use it? why have we two?” And to this, two answers 
are thus furnished—1J. that the Prayer-Book is upon the whole, for the body of 
people, the plainer of the two, and therefore the most fitted for congregational 
use; 2. even where it is less accurate, yet while it nowhere gives a sense doc- 
trinally wrong, it has other qualities which fit it best for purposes of devotion. 
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Yet while the Prayer-Book version retains its honoured office in the ordinary 
use and the chanting of the congregation, (and we trust that the village-schools 
in their improved form will extend the use of this most solemn form of psal- 
mody,) it may still be a question whether there be not room for a version of a 
different sort, which may realize some ends, incompatible, as it would seem from 
experience, with a melodious version in English prose; these are, conciseness, and 
developement of the meanings of emphatic, metaphoric words of the original. 

It might seem strange at first sight, to some, to recommend a poetic, and that 
a rhymed version, as a means of attaining conciseness; we are so accustomed to 
the notion of “ spinning out,” “ otiose epithets,” to fill up the rhythm; and 
artifices of these sorts, however skilfully disguised, are yet so apparent, even in 
individuals so dexterous as Racine and Pope, that it might well seem hopeless. 
Yet some of the instances of difluseness above given may suggest how poetry 
might often aid to conciseness; for the great obstacle to conciseness in our lan- 
guage, in contrast with Hebrew, and that which gives such an appearance of 
length, are the multitude of little detached words, as pronouns, articles, the 
auxiliary verb, prepositions, &c.; and the length of these will often appear the 
greater, through the want of variety in the grammatical collocation, which, as 
being the more perspicuous, has been, for the most part, adopted in our Prayer- 
Book, Of course, when we are speaking of what, however or into whatever lan- 
guage translated, are the words of God, one cannot reverently produce instances 
of what is an inherent defect in our own prose language. Poetry, on the other 
hand, can partly diminish this, partly disguise it. It can diminish it, because it 
is entitled to use bolder forms of speech than could be allowed in prose; and 
so may dispense with many of the words, which in prose are necessary to the 
construction ; it can disguise it, by the variety of collocation, which is permitted it, 
and which, in it, is perspicuous. And this, as was said, is a characteristic, in 
general, of the present version; and that, as a consequence of the rule laid down 
for himself by the translator. The former translators, he observes, ‘* appear to 
have been fully aware of the necessity of preserving, by some strong mark, the 
distinction of clauses as in the Hebrew: but in applying the divisions of the 
English stanza to this purpose, they are obliged, not once or twice but con- 
tinually, to dilute the meaning, and lose the energy of the original. Thus 
throughout the 119th Psalm, it will be found, that a short Hebrew verse of two 
clauses is made to correspond to an English stanza of four lines; and the direct, 
lightning-like force of the inspired sentences is generally sacrificed altogether.” 

“ One object, accordingly, which has been chiefly kept in view in preparing 
the present Version, has been to express the effect of each Hebrew clause by a 
single line instead of half a stanza; at the risk, too often, of a harshness and 
constraint, both in sound and expression, which might have been avoided by 
more skill in the translator.” 

But such an attempt necessarily involved a continued effort to condense; 
and so he has been enabled, often happily, to preserve what he so beautifully 
calls “ the direct lightning-like force of the inspired sentences.” 

We will proceed to give some instances of this; and as we know that attentive 
readers have already observed this for themselves, we need only notice in addi- 
tion that it is not to be looked upon as an occasional felicity, but it is, on the 


whole, characteristic of the version, being the result of a principle, which the 
translator for the most part prescribed to himself. 
Thus in the opening of Ps. xciv. 


AA 
1. Lord God of vengeance, show Thy light, 0 Lorda God, to whom vengeance belongeth ; 
Arise, the haughty man requite ; © God, to whom vengeance belongeth, 
Thoa God of vengeance, Jadge of earth. Show Thyself», 
Litt up Thyself,c thou Judge of the earth, 
And render a reward to the proad, 


* Heb. God of revenges. ® Heb. shine forth. © Arise. P. B. 
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On a careful comparison, it will appear, that not one thought of the original 
is lost, though in this case the translation is almost as condensed as the Hebrew. 


8. Take heed, ye doll, unreasoning kinds Understand, ye bratish among the people: 


Ye simple, when will ye draw near ? And ye fools, when will ye be wise ? 
9. Can He be deaf, who fixed the ear, He that planted the ear, shall He not hear? 
The Framer of the eye be blind ? He that formed the eye, shall He not see? 
10. Will He withdraw th’ avenging Hand, He that chastiseth the heathen, shall not He 
Whose chastenings are in every land, correct f 
Teacher of truth to mortal man? — teacheth man knowledge, shall not He 
w? 
The last words are added in the B. V. to complete the sense. 
21. Against the righteons soul they band, They gather themselves together against the 
Condemn the guiltless blood. soul of the righteous, 


And condemn the innocent blood. 
In the above the very construction is mostly kept; in another place in this 
Psalm this conciseness has been attained, by casting the words in a different 
form, yet preserving all the thoughts. 


15. Truth shall resame her jadgment-throne, But judgment shall return unto righteousness, . 
With her unswerving train. And all the upright in heart shall follow it. 
(Heb. shall be after it.) 
In which last words there is a happy combination of both literal and moral 
meaning, they “ follow after it,” and turn not aside to the right hand or the left, 
In another psalm, Ixiv. 4. 
Their sudden arrows fearless glide. Suddenly do they shoot and fear not. 


The Hebrew construction has the copula, like the English, but it serves to 
express a contemporaneous circumstance, so that the meaning is as faithfully 


given. 
Ps. xxxvii. 


1. Why fret thee with th’ ungodly? why Fret not thyself becanse of evil-doers, 

At evil-doers pine? Neither be thou envious against the workers of 
2. Who like the grass are mown away, iniquity ; 

Like the green herb decline, For they shall soon be cut down like the grass 


And wither as the green herb. 


The two following may be instances of what we meant, how even where there 
may be no great difference as to the number of words, the poetic form gives the 
character of conciseness. 


Ps. vii. 
14. Thy hand from men my rescue be, From men which are Thy band, 
From mortal men,* O Lord, (Marg. or by Thy band.”’) 
From this poor world that hath in life From men of the world, 
Its portion and reward, Which have their portion in this life. 


“ “ Mortal men,” is given as the original meaning of O°}V%3, which (what- 
ever modern critics may say) we also think most probable. 


Ps. Ixxxiii. 


1. O Lord, be deaf and still no more, . 1. Keep not Thou silence, O God: 
2. Lord, hush Thee not: for lo! they roar, Hold not thy peace, and be not still, O 
Who hate Thee; all Thine enemies God! 
Have lift on high their haaghty eyes. 2. For lo! Thine enemies make a tamalt 
that hate Thee have lifted ap 
the he 


Be deaf’’ exactly expresses as the other two correspond to 
wn. 


Or Ps. 142, though in part much conciser also. 


1. With all my voice, I God adore, I cried uoto the Lord with my voice ; 

To God my prayer is sped ; With my voice unto the did I make my 
2. My masing in His sight I pour, supplication, 

My woe before Him spread. I poured out my complaint before Him; 


I showed before Him my trouble, 
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7. From prison, Thy great Name to bless Bring my soul out of prison 
My sont, Almighry, bring, That T may praise Thy name. 
That righteous men may round me press, The righteons shall compass me about ; 
Thy bonaty o’er me sing. For Thou shalt deal bountifully with me. 


In v. 1. moreover, *‘ with a/l my voice” brings out the force of NDIN— Op; 
musing" corresponds with Fy. In v. 7, “ round me press’ to more 
vividly than “ compass me about, or P. B. “resort uato my company ;” “ Thy 


bounty o’er me” to sy, that the mercies were showered “ over” him in abun- 
dance. 


To take another Psaln— 
Ps. Ixv. 
4. Blest isthe man whom Thou wilt choose, 


Blessed is the man whom Thou choosest, 
And near to Thee receive. 


And causest to approach unto Thee. 


We shall be satisfied with the pleasures of Thy 
house, 


Even of Thy holy temple. 
By terrible things in righteousness wilt Thou 
answer us, 


Who art the confidence of all the ends of the 
earth, 


And of them that are afar off upon the sea. 
(Lit. and of the sea of those afar.) 
In which last words, “beyond the Gentiles’ sea,” the thought of physical and 
moral distance are happily combined, and the prophecy of the conversion of the 
heathen gleams through, without being placed too prominently. 


Again 


We of the pleasures of Thine home, 
Thy temple's holiness, 
5. Would deeply drink ! Thine answers come 
In terror, Lord, to bless. 


Thou Hope of earth's tar ends, ador'd 
Beyond the Gentiles’ sea. 


I's. Ixii. 
4. With lip they bless, in heart they ban. They bless with their mouth, but they curse 
inwardly. (Heb. in their inward parts.) 
Surely men of low degree are vanily, 
And men of high degree are a lie: 
To be laid iv the balance, 
They are altogether lighter than vanity. 


Again, we might instance the 109th Psalm, of which we give the solemn 
opening : 


0 Sure vain are men of might, 
Aud mean men but a lie; 


High in the seale they rise, more light 
Than very vanity. 


1. God of My praise, no more be still, 
2. The mouth of frand, the mouth of ill 
On Me ‘iis opening wide: 
key commune with Me with false tongne, 


Hold not Thy peace, O God of My praise ; 
For the mouth of the wicked and the mouth 
of the deceitfnl (Heb. deceit.) 
Are opened against me. (Heb. have opened 
themselves.) 
They have spoken against me (a) with a lying 
tongue, 
They compassed Me about also with words of 
hatred, 
And fought against me without a cause. 
* More literally “ with Me,” which corresponds with that fulfilment, St. 
Luke, xi. 53, 54. 
4. As evil ones,” they pay My care 
With spite ; all love am I, all prayer ,¢ 
5. They good with ill re pay, 
And hatred for My loving will. 
6. Set o'er him, Lord, some power of ill, 
To watch and rule bis way, 


3. With words of hatred round Me throng, 
To reckless war defied. 


For My love they are My adversaries? 
But | give myself unto prayer- 

And they have rewarded Me evil for good, 
And hatred for my love, 


Set thon a wicked man over him. 


» There is an emphasis on the *9)tQyy, v. 4, and Wow, v.6. “ They became 
as Satans unto Me; Be then Satan at their right hand;’ whence Jw. 


“evil one,” is better left undetermined, “some power of ill, and chiefly “ the 
Evil One,” than limited to “ wicked man.” Nor is the last line a simple addi- 
tion; for yoy P57 “set over him,” especially means “ give him in charge 
to,” and so, * give him into the power of him (Satan), whom he served when 
betraying his Lord.” 
© Lit. “I am prayer,” which, as being too bold for prose, has been para- 
hrased. A similar phrase is translated in an equally condensed and vivid way, 
’salm cxx. ult. “I am all peace,” where the prose versions are again obliged 
to paraphrase “I am for peace ;" and again, Ps. cxvii. 14, ‘ Who makes thy 
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borders peace,” where the prose version must of necessity paraphrase “ He 
maketh peace within thy borders; and yet the metrical version (which is 
exactly what the margin of our Bible gives as the literal) is the more expres- 
sive, in that God not only gives peace within the Church, but makes her the 
channel of His peace, and as He enlargeth her “ borders,” extendeth His 
“peace.” Her borders are “ peace,” so that nothing from without can disturb 
them ; peace encircles her like a hallowed, charmed border, and her borders diffuse 
peace, as they gradually widen, and enclose other nations or individuals within 
the true fold. 

We will proceed with this Psalm, although its awful energy is so well pre- 
served in our prose translation, as only to furnish here and there instances of 
the opportunities for superior conciseness which a metrical version may give. 


Set Thou a dark accusing foe And let Satan stand at his right hand. 3 

7. On his right hand, that he may go When he shall be judged, let bin be condemned; 5 

From jadgment in his sin; (Heb. go out guilty or wicked) 4 

His very prayer be guilt and shame, And let his prayer become sin, k 

8. His days be tew; his place and name Let his days be few, ty 

A worthier take and win. And let another take bis office. is 

It will be observed that the metrical version keeps the turn of expression, t 7 

which as being too bold for prose, is put in the margin. i) 
9. His children orphans, and his wife Let his children be fatherless, and his wife a bet 
10. A widow ; homeless be their life, widow. Pp 
Their bread the wanderer’s dole : Let bis children be continually vagabonds, and 444) 
Where wasted lie their house and home, beg: . 
Amid the ruins they shall roam, Let them seek their bread also out of their de- 
And seek with weary soul. solate places. $ 


Lit. “ and let them seek out of their ruins,” 7. ¢. not “their bread” only, as 
limited in the prose version, but every thing, home, shelter, peace, su ’ 
comfort, out of the ruins of the “ home” which has been “ left unto them deso- 
late,’ as the Jewish people have been doing ever since. The Hebrew is (as in 
many other places) the more emphatic, because it does not supply any one object, 
and therefore leaves the word to apply to all. 


11. O’er all he hath, dark usury’s snare Let the extortioner consume all that he hath ; 
Be folded; alien spoilers share And let the strangers spoil his labour, 
His labour and his store: 
12. Not one, some lingering love to show, Let there be none to extend mercy unto him : 
Not one to soothe his orphans’ woe, Nor to have compassion upon his fatherless 
O soon to be no more! children, 


V. 11, is literally, “let the usurer cast a snare over all there is to him, and 
let aliens spoil what he hath gained by labour.” “ His labour and _his store’’ 
thus accurately express the full sense of 3y3%; and the former part, how Satan, 
while he seems to give for the time what men wish, is laying a horrible snare, 
which shall catch them, and all they have and are, and will exact a dreadful 
usury. Inv. 12, “ some lingerin fove,” beautifully expresses 
which is used in Psalm xxxiv, of God’s protracted, long-suffering, loving-kindness. 
“How often would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not. Behold your house 
is left unto you desolate.” 


13. His remnant hewn and cast away, Let his posterity be cut off; 
And ere one fleeting age decay, And in the generation following let their name + | 
Clean blotted out his name: be blotted oat. 1 ie 
14. His father’s sin th’ Almighty keep Let the iniquity of his fathers be remembered He 
In memory, nor from record sweep before the Lord; i 
Nor blot his mother’s shame. And let not the sin of his mother be blotted 
out. i 


In v. 13, the original pans of FYNN and F571 is preserved in the 
forcible words “ remnant” and “ hewn;” in v. 14, the Bible version has retained 
the allusion to v. 13, by repeating the same word (which the P. B. has not), 
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“ Let his name be blotted out, not their sin.” }fW%3, even in its derived mean- 
ings, retains its original sense, “ wipe,” “ wipe away,” whence the double ren- 
dering “‘ sweep” and “ blot.” 

15. God keep them evermore in sight, Let them be before the Lord continually, 


The memory of their lawless might That He may cat off the memory of them from 
From earth to rend away ; the eart 
16. Because he nartar’d no kind Seem, Becanse that he remembered not to show mercy, 
The poor and needy man he sought, Bat persecuted the poor and needy man, 
The vex'd in heart to slay. That be might even slay the broken in heart. 
17. Cursing he lov’d—the curse came near ; As he loved cursing, so let it come unto him : 
No blessing to bis soul was dear, As he delighted not in blessing, so let it be far 
And he shall live anblest : from him. 


18. With many a curse he wrapt him roand, As he clothed himself with cursing, like as with 
A clinging robe, so closely bound, his garment, 
It flow’d into his breast. So Jet it come unto his bowels like water, 
His heart, as water, cursing drank ; And like oil into his bones. 


Into his bones like oil it sank ; Let it be unto him as the garment which co- 
19. Now, like a mantle cast vereth him, 


Familiar round, a girdle worn And for a girdle wherewith he is girdled conti- 
From morn to eve, from eve to morn, nually. 
For ever cleave it fast. 

In v. 15—17, the metrical version is the conciser, especially in the terrible 
words “ Cursing he lov'd—the curse came near.” In the latter part, which is 
freer, the “ wrapt him round ” expresses the original meaning of “¥f9, the full 
“ measure’ of the body ; the “ closely bound” gives the connection of the two 
images, “‘ he bound it to him so that it entered him ;” “ cleave it fast” lies in his 
girding it close about him; ‘“ from morn to eve, from eve to morn,” seems to 
have been suggested by the use of "73, of the “continual” morning and evening 
sacrifice. As the day of the religious was begun and closed with sacrifice, so 
this man’s days with malice. The historical relation, v. 17, 18,. in the midst of 
the denunciations before, and after, (v. 19,) is in conformity to the Hebrew and 
the P. B., and we know not why the optative has been substituted in the B. V. 

We have been led on by this striking rendering of a very awful Psalm to the 
other branch of the subject, and perhaps enough proof has been adduced of what 
any can observe for themselves; we will then only add one or two instances, in 
which the meaning of some word of the original is also incidentally explained. 


Ps. Ixxvii. 


8 For ever is His mercy gone, 
His word of promise spent 
To coming years? 


Is His mercy clean gone for ever? 
Doth His promise fail for evermore? (Heb. to 
generation and generation). 


In this, besides the conciseness, there are preserved the two-fold sense of, 
1, “WON, a. word; b. promise; 2. 3%); 1. completed; 2. come to an end. 


Ps. cxlvi. 
6. For th’ ao He right maintains, 
Gives bread to hungry soals and pin'd ; 
7. ’Tis the Lord who looseth chains, 
The Lord who lights the blind ; 
8. He the bow’d will straighten: He 
% _ The righteous loves, the wanderer guides. 
Widow's cause and orphan’s plea, 
Sure patron, He provides. 
He will lead the sinners’ way 
10. In tangled paths afar: Thy Lord, 
Sion, rales with endless sway, 
From age to age ador’d. 


It had been enough, if,in a passage so vivid from its 


trical had kept pari 


Which executeth jadgment for the oppressed : 

Which giveth food to the hungry ; 

The Lord looseth the prisoners. 

The Lord openeth the eyes of the blind : 

The Lord raiseth them that are bowed down. 

The Lord loveth the righteous: 

The Lord preserveth the strangers ; 

He relieveth the fatherless and the widow; but 
= way of the wicked He turneth upside 

own, 
The Lord shall reign for ever, 
Even Thy God, O Zion, unto all generations. 
(Heb. to generation and generation.) 


conciseness, the me- 


with the prose version ; we will only observe that, “‘ He 
the bow'd will straighten,” exactly corresponds with the 
original; the “ hungry souls” seems ha 
hunger; and the rendering “ He will 


tical form of the 


peily,,te combine bodily and spiritual 
ead, 


&c. expresses the force of the 


original, literally “: make crooked,” i. e. as they have made their own ways 


“ crooked ” (morally) as o 
“ crooked,” so that they 


to “ right, straight,” so will He make them 
come to no end, but become more and more en- 
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tangled; as He so often doth. The saying is like that, Ps. xviii. 27, “and with 
the crooked He will show himself crooked.” Comp. Job, v. 13. 
To take another more difficult passage— 
Ps. cxli. 


5. The just man’s rod is very love ; Let the righteous smite, it shall be a kindness : 
Oil to my head his wounds shall prove, - And let him reprove me, it shall be an excel- 
My head that may not loathe them: my {rue lent oil, which shall not break my head; for 
prayer yet my prayer also shall be in their cala- 
— yet shall rise against the deeds they mities. 
are. 


In this most difficult verse, the rendering of the former part agrees in sub- 
stance with the B.V., except in the word $9, in which our versions have fol- 
lowed the Rabbins, Their explanation, however, is evidently founded on mere 
conjecture; the sense “ refuse, reject,” which moderns have adopted from the 
Arabic, suits all the places in which it occurs, better; it must in any case be 
rendered as an optative, “ Let not my head refuse them ;” or as in the Marg. 
of the Bible and P. B., “ Let them not break my head ;” which suits well the 
sense here adopted, but not the other. ‘“ Oil to my head” preserves, in a degree, 
the two-fold meaning of the original, “ An excellent oil,” as the B. V.; and 
‘A healing for the wounds he makes; ” possibly “ Oil for my head” might ex- 
press this more, as in the first line, “The just one’s” (if it might be ventured) 
would leave the sense unrestrained; so that the saying might be understood, not 
of the immediate subject only, man, but of Him, Who, in its fullest sense, by 
wounding, heals, ‘To our immediate point, the first line condenses the meaning 
into a alatons maxim, ‘ His severity is His love;” and love in proportion to 
the ee of the severity. This seemed to us touchingly conveyed by the “ is 
very love.” 

e will, on this point of conciseness, only advert further to those cases, 
where, in order to vivid relation, the conjunction is left out; this has been fol- 
lowed in the Bible version, but it was thought too bold, probably, and not flow- 
ing enough for a version which was to be chanted; whence, in the P. B. *‘ and” 
and other conjunctions are frequently inserted (as they are sometimes also in 
the B. V.) to connect, what in the Hebrew is unconn 


Ps. xlvi. 
6. Heathens rage, dominions tremble, The heathen make much ado, and the king- 
God spake out, earth melts away. doms are moved ; 


But God hath showed His voice, and the earth 
shall melt away. 
Where, also, the “earth melts away” more accurately represents the original, 
which describes the melting of the earth, as instant upon “ the voice of God.” 
The same Psalm furnishes another instance, not so concise, yet very beauti- 
fully heen es the meaning of the original ; for the sake of clearness, we pre- 


mise the preceding stanza— 
1. God our Hope and Strength, abiding, God is our hope and strength 
Soothes our dread, exceeding high ; A very present belp in trouble, 
2. Pear we not the world subsiding, Therefore will we not fear, though the earth be 
Roots of mountains heaving high ; moved, 
Darkly heaving And though the hills be carried into the midst 
Where in Ocean’s heart they lie, of the sea, 


More literally “ be shaken in the heart of the seas;” the B. V. again puts 
“heart” in the margin as too bold; the image seems of a mountain not 
‘“‘ removed into” but lying in “ the midst of the seas,” its base rooted, as it were, 
deep within, yet shaken to its base; in contrast with the city of God, which, 
though beaten upon by the floods, shook not. ‘The word rendered “moved,” 
B. V. “removed,” is literally “ changed,” perhaps in the same sense as Ps. cil. 
26. This seems to have suggested the metrical version. On this follows the 
description in question— 
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3. Let them roar, his awfal surges ;— Though the waters thereof rage and swell, 
Let them boil—each dark-brow’d hill And though the mountains shake at the tem- 
Tremble, where the proud wave urges: pert of the same, 
4. Here is yet one quiet rill; The rivers of the flood shall make glad the city 


Her calm waters, of God. 
Sion’s joy, flow clear and still. 


The B. V. “ There is a river, the streams whereof :” %737y’, “ roar,” signifies 
“a tumultuous noise ;” “ boil,”’ is originally used of the fermenting of 
liquors. ‘The literal rendering were— 


Roar, boil its waters; tremble [imperat.] mountains through its pride ; 
A river, its streams shall gladden, &c. 


What we would chiefly advert to here, is the extreme force of the asyndeton 
in the original, the very brokenness of the rhythm, and the harshness of two 
of the words used— 


and then, in contrast, the gentle flow of “3, 


representing the peaceful ‘ waters of Siloah, which flow softly ;” these seem to 
us happily preserved, and so to set before our eyes the calm peace of the city of 
God, in contrast with the tumults of the world around her. 

This whole Ps. is very faithfully translated, though with great poetic force. 
As to the original subject of the asyndeton, we may observe that our ‘ and” is 
so much stronger a conjunction than the }, which it represents, that the impres- 
sion of the original will often be more fully given by its omission, when allow- 
able. This has been done e. g. in Ps. 18, and we think the effect enhanced by 
it. The P. B. has involuntarily done so at the beginning of v. 7. ‘‘The ear 
trembled and quaked,”’ where the B. V. has “ Then the earth shook and trem- 
bled.” In the original it was probably inserted to complete the correspondence 
of form between WY WV WPI), and so bind them more together. 

We will just quote the beginning of this part of the Psalm : 


7. Earth reel’d and heav’d ; each mountain base The earth trembled and quaked ; 
In fear and dread commotion, The very foundations also of the hills shook 


For He was wroth ; they reel’d apace, And were removed, because he was wroth, 
They reel’d like waves in ocean. 


Oat of His nostrils went a smoke, Then went a smoke out in His presence, (B. V. 
8. Fire from His mouth consoming broke ; out of His nostrils,) 


Before Him coals were kindled, And a consuming fire out of His mouth, 
So that coals were kindled at it. 


We would here remark (in illustration of the minute accuracy of the metrical 
version), that the word rendered “ reel’d” and “reel’d apace” (P. B. “ trem- 
bled,” and “* were removed") is the same in the original, only in the latter place, 
an intensive and reflective form is used (WWI), descriptive of the more vio- 
lent shaking, rocking “to and fro;”’ it is used also of the “ tumultuous tossing 


of the waves,” e. g: Jer. v. 22, which gave occasion to the 4th line; WY"W 
“shook,” (P. B.) describes “ shaking for fear,” whence the 2nd. 


_ Other instances of this vividness, from not inserting the conjunction, occur 
in Ps. 68 : * 


1, See God arise, His foemen fly, Let God arise, and let His enemies be scat- 
His haters shrink before His eye. tered ; 
Let them also that hate Him flee before him. 


* Again; Ps. ix. by the omission of a conjunction, which in the B.V. rather obscures 
the sense. 


3. For why t my foes are doom’d to flight, When mine enemies are turned back, 
They fall, they stamble in Thy light. They shall fall and perish at Thy presence. 
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(There is no ground for rendering in the imperative; rather the Ps. describes 
the fulfilment of what in Num. x, 35 is a prayer.) 


2. As wax before the scorching flame. And like as wax melteth at the fire. 

6. God gives the lonely home and rest, He is the God that maketh men to be of one 
To walk at large He frees th’ oppress’d ; mind in a house, (B. V. setteth the solitary 
They only dwell in drought anblest in families, ) 

Who His great power defy, And bringeth the prisoners out of captivity ; 


But letteth the runagates continue in scarce- 
ness. 
(Bat the rebellious dwell in a dry land.) 


In line 1 the Heb. conveys “ He bringeth the solitary to a home and maketh 
them dwell there;” (such is the form FFP Sw). Line 2, the word ren- 
dered “captivity” is most probably “ plain even place ;” and 1. 3, is not 
but,” but “ only,” i. e. Ke setteth all at liberty, but those who draw back 


and rebel. 
12, Where are the kings of mighty hosts? Kings with their armies did flee and were dis- 
Fled far away, fled far and wide; comfited. 


Literally, if one might venture, “ Kings of hosts flee amain, flee amain :” the 
form, with the } added (yen }17T"), as Professor Lee, we believe, first pointed 
out in Hebrew, is intrusive. 

The whole version of Psalms xviii. and Ixviii. have very much of this vivid 
character, as for literalness we might refer to the whole of Psalm exiv ; 
haps we were most struck with the skill in avoiding the introduction of any 
thing foreign into Psalm cxxxvi., where, from the recurrence of the alter- 
nate lines, ‘‘ And His mercy lives for ever,” the translator was confined to so 
narrow a compass. 

II. The second point which we wished to bring out was, that a metrical version 
has opportunities of developing meanings of the sacred original, which a prose 
version must pass over, as containing metaphors too bold, or requiring too long a 
paraphrase, or, we might add, it may even combine two meanings, in places 
where a verbal rendering must make its choice of one, which yet does not exhaust 
the fulness of the original. It does not matter to this point, whether the trans- 
lator was put upon developing these meanings by his own free-will, or through 
the constraint of the laws of metre; none but himself probably could tell this ; 
our concern is only with the result, that either way meanings are brought out, 
which lie in the original, and which would not be brought out in our language in 

ose, 

Some instances have already been incidentally given in illustrating the other 
point ; and this also any one may, in some degree, examine for himself, by ex- 
amining how the places marked Heb. in the margin of his English Bible, are 
rendered in the metrical version. For these he will observe to be, more or less, 
of the same character, containing idioms, which our translators did not venture 
to introduce in a prose version, but which, while substituting another turn of 
expression, they thought right to record in the margin for the sake of accuracy. 
On some of them there may be differences of opinion, or they may be ways of 
analyzing a grammatical form, not now adopted, as when they put “ Heb. moun- 
tain of thy holiness;" but if on the whole these Ss which our transla- 
tors evidently preferred, and would have inserted, if they could have ventured it, 
have been introduced in the metrical version, then this is an obvious instance, 
how a metrical version may come nearer to the “ Hebrew verity.” And tho 
by way of distinction we speak of the unmetrical translation of our Bible and 
Prayer-Book as a “ prose” translation, it has in truth embodied much poetic lan- 
e; as, in fact, it has been noticed of old, how much the translation of the 
Bible has enriched our language, by introducing into it a _ number of He- 
braisms, which now form a part of the current idiom. us, “ incline Thine 
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ear,” “ give ear unto,” “ God of my righteousness,” “ God of my life,” &c. 
“ bringeth back the captivity of His people,” “ cry with my voice,” “ children of 
men,” “men of the world,” “ the way of the ungodly,” “ the ends of the earth, 
“ the lifter-up of my head,” “ the light of Thy countenance,” to take a few in- 
stances from the first Psalms, are, besides what some of them are in themselves, 
as declarative of blessed truth, yet also Hebrew terms of expression, more or less 
tic. It will then more illustrate the powers of a metrical version, if it shall 
found to embody those, which our own very poetic version, moulded upon the 
Hebrew, and itself moulding our language in its youth, was forced to relinquish. 
We will take those of the 21 first Psalms.* 
Ps. ii, 6. Yet have I set [Heb. anointed] my king upon my holy Hill of Zion. 


My King, I have anointed still 
On Zion, mine own holy bill. 


Ps. v. 5. The foolish shall not stand in Thy sight [Heb. before Thine eyes], 
i.e. not simply “ before Thee,” but cannot endure Thine eye upon them, (as in 


Ps. xviii. 2, “ Shall perish from the face of God.”) 


Hanghty men 
Cannot endure Thy brow. 


(The original meaning of p> is “ proud” men, “ foolish,” from the in- 
trinsic folly and emptiness of pride; here it is the pride of opposing God.”) 
6. The Lord will abhor the bloody and deceitful man. [Heb. the 
man of blood and deceit. } 
The man of blood and guile 
Our God abhors. 
9, Their inward part is very wickedness, [Heb. “ is wickednesses” or 
mischiefs.” ] 
* The secrets of their heart, all harm,” 
11. Because Thou defendest them, [Heb. Thou coverest over, or de- 


fendest them. ] 


And o’er them evermore 
Thou spread’st Thy guardian wing. 


* It may facilitate the comparison to subjoin those omitted ; we would separate 
those in which we do not see any difference ; as Ps. i. 3, wither, Heb. fade; ii. 1, 
Imagine, Heb. meditate ; xvi. 5, Inheritance, Heb. part: or where there is an 
analysis now not adopted, as Ps. ii. 6, the hill of my holiness; v. 7, Temple of 
Thy holiness ; xx. 6, heaven of His holiness; or, where we doubt the explanation, 
as Ps. v. 8, Mine enemies, Heb. those which observe me; 12, com him, 
Heb. crown ; ix. 4, Judging right, Heb. in righteousness; x. 2, The wicked in his 
pride doth persecute; Heb. In the pride of the wicked he doth, &c. 10, he 
croucheth, Heb. breaketh himself; xvii. 1, Hear the right, Heb. justice; xviii. 
8, out of [ Heb. by] His nostrils. 

There will then remain the following, Ps. v. 9, in their mouth, Heb. in his 
mouth, i.e. in the mouthof every one of them; and the same form Ps. xii. 7, viii. 
2, ordained, Heb. founded. 7. All sheep and oxen, Heb. Flock and oxen all of 
them. ix. 4, Thou hast maintained my right, Heb. Made my judgment. 9, A 
refuge, Heb. A high place. x. 3, Heart's [Heb. soul's] desire. 7. Deceit, Heb. 
Deceits. xii. 2, A double heart, Heb. A heart and a heart. xii. 8, The vilest 
(Heb. of the sons of] men. xiv. 7. Oh that the salvation were come, Heb, Who 
will give, &c. xvi. 9, Rest in hope, Heb. Dwell confidently. xvi. Not out of 
feigned lips, Heb. Without lips of deceit. xviii, 2, My strength, Heb. Rock. 
24, The cleanness of my hands in His eyesight, Heb. Before His eyes. 36, 
That my feet [Heb. ancles} did not slip. 47, That avengeth [Heb. giveth 
avengements for] me. 48, Violent man, Heb. Man of violence, xix. 10, And 
the (Heb. droppings of the] honeycomb, xx. 3, Send thee [Heb. hy help. 


Ib. Strengthen [Heb. Support] them. 6, With the saving strength [Heb, b 
the strength of the salvation } of His right hand. ; J 
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Ps. vii. 2, Rending in pieces, while there is none to deliver. [Heb. not a de- 


liverer. | 
And rend at will, 
And no deliverer nigh. 


10. My defence is of God.—Heb. My buckler is God. 
On Him my shield y op: 


15. He made [ Heb. hath digged] a pit and digged it. 
e traced and hewed a grave, 
Ps, x. 6. Never. {Heb. Generation and generation. ] 
From age to age. 
8. His eyes are privily set [Heb, Hide themselves} against the poor. 
He lieth in wait secretly [Heb. in the secret place] as a lion in his 
den, i. e. lair, thicket. 
The paths of woe and want 
His stealing eye will mark. 


As lion larks by rushy moor, 
So larks he low, to rend the poor, — 


12. The poor committeth himself unto Thee. Heb. “ cleaveth,” read 


Jeaneth” [upon 


he poor his all may lend 
To Tas ce hand, fan whole on Thee. 


where the force both of the “lean” and “ upon” is expressed, and also that 


remarkable character of Hebrew, how by not expressing anything definitely, it 


leaves everything to be conceived, as in Ps, cxliii. 9, well rendered, “ I have 

hid all with Thee. Lit. I have have hid unto Thee. 
f Ps, xi. 2. That they may privily [Heb. in darkness] shoot at the upright in 

t. 
see Aim the dart, 
Through darkling air to glide, and go 

Straight to the true man’s heart. 

Ps, xii. 4, Our lips are our own. Heb. are with us, [i. e. for us, on our side. ] 


Our lips our stay ;— 


Ps. xiv. 3. They are all turned aside; they are sar Yl become filthy. 
Heb. stinking [rather “ corrupt,” originally “ sour,” of milk. ] 


The world, even all, astray were gone, 
Together loathsome turned. 


5. Then were they in great fear. Heb. they feared a fear, 
Then have they trembled with deep fear. 


Ps. xv. 1. Lord, who shall abide [ Heb. sojourn] in Thy Tabernacles? 
Who in Thy Tabernacles, Lord, 
May sojourn and abide ? 
Ps. xvii. 8. That my footsteps slip not. Heb. be not moved. 
My yet unwavering feet. 


9. From the wicked that oppress me [Heb. waste me]; from my 
deadly enemies—Heb, my enemies against the soul [or in 
soul. } 

Hide me from cruel spoilers, hide 
From souls on fire with hate. 
12. Like as a lion that is greedy of his prey. Heb. the likeness of 
him, i. e. of every one of them,) is as a lion that desireth 
[longeth] to raven, [lit. tear in pieces. ] 
And as it were a young lion, lurking [ Heb. sitting] in secret places. 
Their likeness is as lion fell, 
Athirst to rend and tear, 
Or weaned lion* couching deep 
Within the shadiest lair. 
is the lion, “‘ Jam lacte depulsus.” is used of the larking place of 
the lion, again, Ps, Xe De 
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13. Arise, O Lord, disappoint him. Heb. prevent his face. 
Up, disappoint their evil eye. 


Ps, xviii. 5. The floods of ungodly men. Heb. Belial. 

It seems most probable that an evil spirit is here intended, standing as it does 
in connection with death, verse 4,5; hell, verse 5. We do not feel certain that 
the translator meant this, yet his rendering 


About me cords of Death were bound, 
And scaring floods of Sin burst o'er, 
at the least harmonizes with it, pan are doubtless “ cords,” as in the Eng- 
lish margin, corresponding with and indeed with and 


Ps. xviii. 27. I was also upright [lit. “ perfect, sound,” before [Heb. with | 
Him. 


Pare with my God and whole to prove, 


39. Thou hast subdued [ Heb. bowed] under me those that rose up 
against me. 


Low beneath me bent and bow'd 
Every knee of rebel proud, 
A people whom I have not known shall serve me. 
44, As soon as they hear me [Heb. at the hearing of the ear] they 
shall obey me. 
The strangers [Heb. the sons of the stranger] shall submit 
themselves to me [or yield feigned obedience. Heb. lie.] 


before Me now 
Realws I never own’d must bow, 
Listning serve Me, serve in fear 
At the hearing of the ear; 

Suns of aliens at my feet, 

Me with slaves’ obedience greet. 


Ps, xix. 3. There is no speech nor lan 


Where their voice is not ~_ [or “ without these their voice is 
heard.” Heb. without their voice heard. } 

This almost seems to be one of the passages in which the sacred text embodies 
different meanings, under the same words, i.e. not only different applications of 
the same meaning, but distinct grammatical constructions; a holy enigma, so to 
say, capable of different solutions. ‘To take it verbally, “‘ There is no speech 
nor words, without their voice heard,” might mean ‘“ without their voice ee 
heard,” which the Bible text has; or placing a comma at “ without,” it comes 
to the meaning in the English margin, which is that given by the LXX.; or 
regarding the two lines as parallel, and reading on to the next verse, it will be 
as in the metrical version. 


3. No sound, no converse; all unheard 
The solemn voice they send ; 
4. Their line goes out o’er all the earth, 
Their words to the world’s end. : 
i. e. God's works in silence speak His praise throughout the whole world; and 
this, in the spiritual meaning, would well correspond to the way in which His 
Word (the true Sun) did neither “ strive nor cry, neither was His voice heard in 
the streets,” or to the swift, silent, “ running” of His Gospel, when first “ the 
kingdom of God came not with observation.” A translation must adopt one ren- 
dering, (unless indeed that in our margin, “ without their voice heard” had been 


put into the text,) and that of the metrical version seems the most literal, (as 
also very poetic,) in that "9X8 and HF (plur.) are no where used for “ Jan- 
Fosges, and the ellipsis required for the marginal version from the L.XX. is harsh. 

t may be subjoined that not verse 3, but verse 4 is quoted by St. Paul, Rom. 
x. 18; but the comment of the LX.X. which he adopts, “ Their sound went out 
into all the earth,” is happily interwoven with verse 3. “ All unheard, the 
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solemn voice they send,” while, in verse 4, the literal rendering is kept as in our 
two prose versions. 
9.—God’s judgments are true [ Heb. truth]. 
God’s judgments are the very Truth. 


14.—O Lord, my strength [Heb. rock] and my redeemer. 
My Rock, 
And my redeeming Lord. — 
Ps, xx. 1,—The name of the God of Jacob defend thee. [ Heb. set thee on an 
high place. ] 
thy fort and tower 
Be the great Name of Israel’s God. 
3.—Accept thy burnt sacrifice. [Heb. turn to ashes (i. ¢. by fire from 
Heaven) or made fat. } 
His fire upon thine altar dart. 


We will add but one more out of the next Psalm. 


Ps. xxi. 6.—Thou hast made him most blessed for ever. [Heb. set him to 
be blessings. (i.e. Thou hast made him the source of perpetual and varied 
blessings. Such is the force of the phrase, as J) YY" is “ omnigene salutes,’ 
salvations of every sort and in every way. | 3 

All blessings in His Name to flow, 
Thou hast ordained as years advance. 

Such are at least the majority, and among them are the most important, 
of the apne really of this ‘cin which occur in the twenty-one first Psalms ; 
we took these Psalms, simply because they were the first; nor did we select the 
instances as  s in themselves the best illustrations which these ee Psalms 
would furnish, of the way in which a metrical version may bring out the mean- 
ing of the Hebrew; they are some more important, some less: the last (that of 
Ps. xxi.) certainly explains the connection of that Psalm with the promise to 
Abraham, “in thy seed shall all the kingdoms of the earth be blessed,” which 
was not before apparent: and one, apparently, of the least, that which substitutes 
“age after age,” or the like, for “ aonabent all generations,” admits of the 
exposition which occurs in Christian antiquity, that the two so often 
spoken of, Vt) “V)"t, may mean the Jewish and Christian dispensations :—at all 
events an edifying meaning, which among others may well be admitted, since it 
agrees with the words of the sacred text. Our object, however, was not to pro- 
duce the most striking instances of the facilities afforded by a version, not bound, 
as in prose, verbum reddere verbo, to give the exact force of the sacred words 
(we passed by cases which struck us more than several which we inserted) : but 
our object was to employ a test of a given sort,—to take the cases in which our 
translators confessedly gave a less literal version, and placed in the margin the 
more literal, in order to show how a metrical version might take up those very 
renderings which they were obliged to forego, and so, thus far, become the more 
literal of the two. And this seems to us a good test ; for it is no question between 
different interpretations of the same words, or as if it were our opinion only, that 
this translator had developed meanings, which had been before unnoticed: it 
does not rest upon our judgment alone, but is the deliberate judgment of the trans- 
lators; they would have preferred these renderings, but did not take them; the 
present version has been able to embody them. Further, it may, we think, be 
a good test of the general faithfulness of this version; for there is no reason to 
suppose that the translator, in rendering from the Hebrew, had his eye 4 ype 
upon these expressions, as one paraphrasing the English Bible might ; he only 
introduced them as it fell in with his general object of adhering reverentially to 
the meaning of the original. : 

It is, however, important, that this peculiarity of this version should be seen 
more fully; we will therefore proceed to give some whole Psalms, as specimens 
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of the way in which the senses of the original have been brought out; and that, 
oftentimes, where people at first sight would suppose that the saered text had 
been more freely handled. With this view, we will put in the first place the 
entire 93d Psalm, which is rendered so boldly, as to have all the character of 
original poetry, so unfettered does it seem; and yet it will appear, upon analysis, to 
be faithfully adhering, all the while, close to the very side of the original. We 
give it here, precisely because it seemed to us to stand first and almost alone in 
its apparent boldness. 
1. God the Lord a King remaineth@ The Lord reigneth ; 
Rob’d in His own glorious light, He is clothed with majesty ; 
God hath rob’d Him, and He reigneth, The Lord is clothed with strength, 

oe Hy Him with might.— Wherewith He hath girded Himself. 

God Klee in depth and height. 

* The original has a very remarkable phrase, which recurs in Pss. xcvi. 10, 
xevii. 1, xcix. 1, “ The Lord hath reigned,” which, in the prophetic context, 
expresses that the unchangeable kingdom of God, which hath been from ever- 
lasting, is now anew to become manifest upon earth. No one word can express 
this. The words “a er. remaineth,” express the past rule ; ‘ hath rob'd Him, 
and He reigneth, hath girded Him,” convey the thought that he is about anew 
to display that might. 

In her everlasting station, The earth also is stablished, 
Earth is pois’d, to swerve no more, That it cannot be moved, 
2. Thou hast laid Thy throne’s foundation, Thy throne is established of old [Heb, from 
From alltime where thought can soar, then]. 


Hallelujah! Thou art from everlasting. 
Lord, Thou art for evermore, 


There is in the latter part of v. 1 a change of tense, the more observable since 


the preterite had been four times repeated and then 
PIN-AN). V. 2 returns to the past; and though the two tenses are hardly 
equivalent to our past and future, yet the change expresses that the establishing 
of the earth is the consequence of that of God’s kingdom. This difference 
perhaps is conveyed in the “ to swerve no more.” But what we would chiefly 
notice in this stanza is the impossibility to retain, in a verbal rendering, the 
force of $415, “ from then,” i. e. “ far as you may go back in thought, still then 
and from then was His throne,” and yet how beautifully this is expressed in the 
metrical version. 


3. Lord, the water-floods have lifted, 
Ocean-floods have lift their roar, 
Now they pause where they have drifted, 
Now they burst upon the shore, 
Hallelujah! 
For the Ocean's sounding store. 

* were perhaps most literally “ crash ;” but it may describe the waves 
driving each other towards the shore, as well as their bursting there. L. 3, 4, 
then, are an expansion of this word, for which the B. V. has been obliged to 
give the general word “ waves.” ; 


4. With all tones of waters blending 
Glorious is the breaking deep, Than the noise of many waters, 
Glorious, beauteous, without enting. Yea, than the mighty waves of the sea. 
God who reigns on Heaven's high steep. —_ Lit. Above the voices of waters, many, mighty, 
Hallelujah ! Breakers of the sea, 
Songs of Ocean never sleep, Mighty in the height is the Lord, 

There is much force in the original: first, there are heaped upon eaclr other, 
forcible words expressive of the might and majesty and tumult of the sea; and 
then there follow the calm words declaring God's majesty in the height above 
them. And this is so essential to the character of the verse, that the P. B. has 
retained the order of the original in exactly the same way as the Psalter ; i. e. 
by dropping the construction, and dividing the sentence into two. 


The waves of the sea are mighty, and rage horribly, 
But yet the Lord who dwelleth on high is mightier. 


The floods have lifted up, O Lord, 
The floods have lifted up their voice ; 
The floods lift up their waves.@ 


The Lord on high is mightier 
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This, it may be observed, is also a paraphrase in its way; it gives the general 
sense, but not the especial force of mip or D- Wd; yet is it more forcible 
than the B. V., which assays a more literal version ; it also substitutes the gene- 
ral term “noise,” for mn) , “voices,” which is beautifully developed in 1. 1. 
L. 2, ‘the breaking deep” is literal, from “WIN combines “ might, 
greatness, magnificence ;” whence, perhaps, “ glorious, beauteous.” OY) is 
literally “high place.” Even the words “ without ending,” are not added, but 
contained in the sacred name Jehovah. 


5. Lord, the words Thy lips are telling Thy testimonies are very sure; 
Are the perfect verity ;# Holiness becometh Thine house, 
Of Thine high eternal dwelling O Lord, for ever. (Heb. to length of days.) 
Holiness shall inmate be. 
Hallelajab ! 
Pure is all that lives with Thee. 


* In this stanza, which is of much moral, as the others-of natural a, the 
rendering “ perfect verity” gives the other sense of }{383, ‘‘ what may be de- 
nded upon;” 2, “ what is true.” FPN) is iy od “ dwelleth,” “ inha- 
iteth,” thence (by a metaphor common to many languages) as in the B. V. 
“becometh ;” “ testimonies ” are what God attesteth, YY TY, “ty. 
In another of those vivid descriptions, Ps. lxxvii. 


17. The caves of Ocean fear’d Thee, Lord, The depths also were troubled. 
18. Their waste of rain the dark clonds pour’d, The clouds poured oat water; [see below] 
The deeps of heaven gave out their sound, The skies sent out a sound ; 
A thousand ways Thy shafts were huri’d, Thine arrows also went abroad, 
19. Thine eddying thunder roll’d around, The voice of Thy thunder was in the heaven; 


Thy keen fires lighten’d all the world. The lightnings lightened the world. 
it is interesting to observe the minute correspondence; VSS) are pro- 
perly “the great depths, abysses, of ocean ;” 3yy “ thick clouds;” “ waste of 


rain” is suggested by the form 379%, E. M. “Heb, were poured out with 
water ;” even “ gave out” is literal for 49J93; ‘a thousand ways” for yon 
“ walked to and Jro ;” eddying—roll’d around, from 5959, lit. that which is 
rolled, hence whirlwind. 

Again Ps. lxviii. 


B. V. 
16. Why, ye embattled mountains broad, (Why leap ye, ye high hills.) 
Look envious here? 


exactly expresses $99939, lit. “ with many tops;” and the word “ embattled” 
suggests ee the spiritual meaning of the whole, which is also contained, that 
the kingdoms and powers of the world should envy and oppose that of God. 
YT), as in Arab. “ observe, in order to way-lay,” 
13. If calm ye rest, the troughs between, 
The folds beside—a Dove behold, 
His plomes inlaid with silver sheen, 
His pinions of the pale pure gold. 

The meaning of this verse is similar to that of Ps, xxxvii. 3, “ dwell in peace 
and confidence, and God will shed grace and glory over you.” Sy) is used of 
“lying down to rest.” The form used PIDIWIV-ON can only mean “ if ye will 
lie down,” not, as the B. V. “ Though ye have lain.” D'S\Hwi> most probably 
“folds,” describes the simple life in the promised land [“ troughs” are meant 
perhaps to give another meaning to "W?>]; “pale” corresponds to P|"; “pure 
gold” to | 


To take two other very poetic stanzas, Ps. Ixxxiii. 
13. My God, as rolling thistledown, O my God, make them like a wheel; 
chaff before the gale, As the stubble, before the wind; 
14. theres as Seen As the fire burneth a wood, 
e crashing forest vale : 
As sheeted deme, the menntiia bent And as the flame setteth the moantains on fire; 
Enwrapping far around : 
15. So fray them with Thy whirlwind’s breath, So te them with Thy tempest, 
And with Thy storm confound, make them afraid Thy storm, 
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by properly, the rolling, whirling collection of light, empty things (as 
thistledown, in an eddy of wind, Germ. Wirbel. In Is. xvii. 
13, it is translated “a rolling thing.” 

For “3, 377, wry, a prose version can only employ the common 
terms “burn, flame, setteth on fire,” which certainly do not convey the say 
of the original; this is copied in the metrical paraphrase, by embodying the 
primitive meaning of the words ; “V3 lit. “ devoureth, swalloweth up,” 7JI;T), 


Wr, both have originally the sense of “licking up,” describing, at once, the 
extent, ease, and sound of the conflagration. e rhythm in this spirited para- 
phrase seems to us strikingly to correspond with that of the Hebrew. 

We have given these professedly as specimens, which occurred to us, of an 
unusual boldness and freeness of translation, and which do, in words, more than 
usually depart from the ordinary version, and we wished to show that even these 

rved the thoughts of the original. We will proceed to point out some other 
instances in which a reader unacquainted with Hebrew would be apt to suspect 
that thoughts were put in, merely to fill up the measure, but which really are the 
most accurate renderings of the original. ‘Thus in Ps. xev. 


1, Come, let us to the Lord sing out, O come let us sing unto the Lord : 
With trumpet voice and choral shout ; Let us make a joyful noise 
2. The Rock of our salvation praise, To the Rock of our salvation. 
Him early seek with thankful lays. Let us come before His Presence with thanks- 


giving. (Heb. prevent His face.) 
}2°) is used of the “ shout of a multitude ;” S/F) of the “sound of a trum- 


pet.” Even the words “ Rock of our salvation,” seem too poetic for ordinary 
use, whence the P. B. has “‘ God of our salvation.” 


4. Earth’s corners deep in hand He holds ; 
His are the mountain’s lofty folds; 

5. His the wide sea, His work of yore ; 
His finger trac’d the winding shore. 


are “ depths,” (as “pr, Job xxxviii. 16, and the verb used of 
“ mining,” Job xxviii. 3), and FDP, as opposed to them, probably 
“ heights,” as the Old Verss. and with them the E. Marg. “ His work of yore” 
is no addition, but expresses “‘ He made it.” “Vy? is used of the potter, statuary. 
6. Come, let us kneel, bow duwn and fall 
To the great God, Who made us all: 


7. He is our God, His pastoral band 
Are we, the sheep of His own Hand, 


8. Even now ’tis so—this day, this hour, 
If - will hear His word of power— 
*“* My people, harden ye no more 
* Your heart, as in the wild of yore.” 


Our remark on these stanzas relates to their connection rather than to the 
meaning of the individual words. The B. V. has followed the division of the 
Hebrew, which closes v. 7 with the words “ To-day, if ye will hear His voice,” 
thus joining them with the preceding, not, as we should have expected, with the 
following. The P. B. on the other hand, has taken what would give the easier 
construction, and that best adapted to recitation, detaching them from the v. in 
which they occur in the Hebrew, and prefixing them to the next. Yet, on exa- 
mining them more closely, the division in the Bible seems to give the fullest 
meaning; for since to “hear” in Hebrew is to “obey,” the “ hearing God's 
voice” implies “ hardening not the heart.” The stress, then, as St. Paul lays it, 
is on the word “ to-day ;” “we,” the holy Psalmist says, “are His people ;” and 
that “ —- if ye will hear His voice;” now, not hereafter; and what that 
“voice” is, he proceeds to say, “ Harden not your hearts;” as, in Ps. 32, “ Be 


e not itke to horse and to mule,” &c, v. 9, are the words of God, Who saith 
ty. 8) “I will instruct thee and guide thee.” 
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10. the froward kind Forty years long was I grieved with this gene- 
Poll forty years with loathing mind ration ; 
I bore; I said, O far astray, And said, it is a people that do err in their 
A race of wildering heart, are they. hearts. 


WIPN, lit. “I loathed.” The words “ bore He their manners in the wilder- 
ness” were also plainly in the translator's mind. In the last words, the metaphor, 
which in fact lies in the word “err,” is restored, and with it the vividness of 
figurative language ; as also in the next, | 

“They have scorned to know My path 
And counsel high.” 


In the next (Ps. 96), we would briefly note the following : 
4. Prais’d, and high above all praise. B. V. “ greatly to be praised.” 


signifies both “ praised” and “to be praised ;” and subjoined, 
conveys that, when praised, there is yet due an “ exceedingness” of praise. | 
5. Heathen gods—frail gods are they. All the gods of the heathen are idols, 


The allusion between ODN and DN, “ things of nought,” is preserved. 
8. With th’ anbloody offering come. Bring an offering. 


The peculiar nature of the offering, the “ mincha,” is expressed. 
11. Springs for joy the solid earth. Let the earth be glad, 


The literal rendering of ‘99, “ bound for joy,” as distinct from Fy{Y, simply 
“rejoice ;” as in Job ili. 22. 599 is in like way rendered ‘‘ My heart would joyful 
spring,” Ps. xiii. 5; “I spring for joy,” Ps. xxxi. 7; and (to add no more) in 
Ps, 53. ult., the two words are rendered, 


Then Jacob's heart shall leap for glee, 
With joy shall Israel beam. 

Our next instances shall be from a Psalm of a different, a mournful cha- 
racter, as these are of joy; the 39th; and it may be premised that we took up 
this Psalm on that ground alone, not as expecting to find more instances to our 
end than in another. It is somewhat inconvenient to take the instances as th 
occur, since thus those illustrating different points will be intermingled, as also 
those in which a slight touch only is given to the expression with the more im- 
portant; it is, however, the simpler way. Our first is of this slighter kind, yet of 
importance in its way, as showing how the minuter shades of the original may 
be retained in a poetic version. 


1. The bridle on my lips be laid. I will keep my mouth with a bridle. (Heb. a 
bridle or muzzle for my mouth.) 


7I— added to verbs, marks, as is known, a tendency, desire, inclination to- 


wards; and this sometimes, even where the meaning remains so slightly, that it 
would be stiff to render it in prose, as might be done by “I would fain,” here 
TTVIWN; this peculiarity we observed frequently in this version; as in Ps. 
‘xxix. 4, “‘ My speech to Thee would rise And make deep moan; I fain would 
muse,” express v.12, “ would rehearse,” 
v. 7, “My nightly strains would glow within,” lit. “I would remember my song 
in the night. . 

3. Bat inly, like a troubled well, And my sorrow was stirred. (Heb, troubled.) 

Was stirr’d my bitter mood. 


"Dy (as we see from the Arabic) originally signifies “the troubling of 
water.” 


6. Lo, Thoa hast given me few short days, Behold, Thou hast made my days an hand- 
Each one a narrow breadth, 


an, j 
And mi is noth 
Mine age, as nought, Thine eye sarveys, ite before Thee. 
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The original is “handbreadths;” “given” keeps the first meaning of 1}; 
and 1.3, perhaps, expresses more, that his age becomes as nothing, from being 
brought, as it were, into the Divine presence, “}J}). 

6. Sare vain is every man. 


7. Sare a dim breath that melts in air Verily, every man in his best estate (Heb. set- 
Are mortals in their might ; tled) is altogether vanity. 
Man walks his pageant here and there, sor every man walketh in a vain show 
As in a dream by night. (Heb, image.) 


Sure vain is all their eager din; Surely they are disquieted in vain. | 
5577 is “breath,” then “a vapour,” then “a thing quickly vanishing away;” 
DIN refers to man’s origin from the ground, whence it is generally, through the 
version, rendered by mortal or the like.* pn, from its form, signifies 
“walks to and fro;” Pw}, “the noise of a busy multitude;” and the form 
wir is doubly emphatic, the } being added, al the % retained. The E. V. 
is correct; but “eager din” more expressive. 

8. My longing hope with Thee is stor’d. My hope is in Thee. 

The E. V. is again correct; but “longing hope” more fully expresses the ori- 
ginal Pom, comp. Ps. cxxx. 5, 6. The last words refer back to v. 6, the 
worldly man’s storing up in this life. 

11. Withdraw Thy rod; I cannot breathe Remove Thy stroke away from me; 
Thy wounding, heavy hand beneath. I am consumed by the blow of Thy hand. 
Fi. from me’’ is lit. “from upon me,” i. e. from pressing upon me, weighing me 
wn. 


12. Like fretting moth, in sore decay, Thou makest his beauty to consume away (Heb. 
His bloom Thou meltest, sore and wan, to melt away) like a moth; 
Alas! bow frail whate’er is man! Surely every man is vanity. 


“‘ whate’er is man” exactly express DIN-95. The comparison with the 
moth is almost too concise in prose, whence the P. B. adds “ fretting a gar- 
ment.” 


yun, literally “ look away from me;” he cannot bear God's awful eye. 3 
is used, 1, of the bright gleaming of the morning; 2, of the brightening of 
the countenance; both have been united in the rendering, in the image of one 
parting ray of expiring light. 

We will subjoin the instances of this fuller development of meaning, out of 
—' entire Psalm, choosing for this end one which has more of difficulty 

8. 


3. My mouth would words of wisdom choose, | My mouth shall speak of wisdom; 
5 | heart trae counsel deeply muse. (Heb. wisdoms) 
4. stoop, mine ear to fill And the meditation of my heart shall be of 
With a dark strain; my harp would try understanding. 
A dim mysterious melody. I will incline mine ear to a parable, , 
I will open my dark saying upon the harp. 


The E. V. (v. 4.) is very faithful, and is an instance of the way in which 


* e.g.“ Thechild of base mankind,” DIN-jA, Ps. viii. 4, where USN is also strictly 
rendered “ frail man,” (its etymology being ‘‘ weakness”) as Ps, ix. ult. ‘‘ Till haugh- 
tiest heathen know, e’en they Are frail and mortal man” (Y%\3N), Ps. xlix. 2; ‘“ chil- 
dren of high and low,” and yet bolder, Ps. lvi.11. “ In spirit 
to my God I flee: No fear what earth (E"JQ) can do.” Ps. exvii. 8, “ In the Lord’s 
shade ’tis good to rest: Not hold by mortals weak” (OJ). Ps. cxliv. 3; ‘ Lord, 
what is mortal man?” and Ps. cxlvi. 3, ‘ In child of mortals trust no more,” where 
perhaps it had been better rendered “ child of earth,” on account of v. 4, ‘‘ He to 
his earth will fall,” 
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our language was formed the Hebrew; bably, from its literal- 
ness, it will have failed re to that via, that the 
Psalmist speaks of himself, as bending, bowing, his ear in lowliness, to catch 
the sounds of inspiration from on high. The last words also very happily 
express the involved speech or enigma (F}'T}); “ words of wisdom” repre- 
sent the plur. “muse” exactly expresses, (by which word, 
and its derivatives are generally rendered here, e. g, Ps. Ixxvii. 12, “ In musings 
high Thy work I trace.”) 


5. When sins of traitors round me haunt. When ey of my heels shall compass 
me t 
‘APy is probably from Ay, “ those who beset my heels, who would supplant me.” 
8. Their soul’s redemption is tee dear, The redemption of their souls is precious, 
Still paid, and still to pay. And it ceaseth for ever.(*) 


* i.e. however men would endeavour to pay it, it still falls short, and would so do, 
if prolonged for ever. 


He sees 
10, The wise man die, stern Ruin seize He seeth that wise men die, 
The brutish soals and blind. Likewise the foolish and brutish persons perish. 


Many probably have read the E. V. without observing the contrast between 
the “death” of the wise, and the “ perishing” of the “fools and brutish ;” the 
metrical version serves as a commentary. : 

In the P. B. this is altogether lost ; “tfy) (B. V. “ likewise,” P. B. “ together”) 
does not unite the death of the wise with the perishing of the foolish, but rather 
heaps these last contemptuously together; ‘fools and brutish” perish in one 
—<—ve disregarded mass, leaving that wherein they trusted and boasted to new 
ords. 

10. Their store, their might, to aliens cast. And leave their wealth to others. 


“ Store,” “ might” express the twofold sense of 5*f7; “aliens” happily follows 
the LAX, daarorgls; OPIN may be not simply “ others,” but those altogether 
foreign to himself (as, compared to self, all are to the selfish), and this is the 
very especial soreness, and vexation of spirit to them; see Ecel, ii. 16, &e. 

11. Their tabernacles for all time Their dwelling-places to all generations, 
They rear. \ 
wd, etymologically “ dwelling-place” is used originally of the earliest dwell- 
™. tents, ‘tebetuaslen, which, being of their nature shifting, the very name 
illustrates the folly spoken of. 


12, Yet morta] man in glorious state,— Man being in honour abideth not. 
Where is he? will his greatness wait 
Till dew of morning fall? 


DIN, as before, “ mortal man ;” “Ip”, originally, of riches, magnificence; 
}9 literally “pass the night, sojourn for a night.” 


12. Even as a flock array’d are they Like ine Ho | are laid in the grave; 
For the dark grave; Death guides their way, Death shall feed on them; 
Death is their shepherd now : 


The jast shall rale them in the morn, And the upright shall have dominion over them 
The grave will waste their frame forlorn, in the morning ; 
Nor rest nor home allow. And their beauty shall consume away in the 


grave from their dwelling. 

No literal version can convey the fulness of the original, which is more con- 
densed than even most Hebrew, and contains different meanings in the same 
words, as Q}" isboth “feeds on them,” and “ feeds them ;”’ the wicked are 
deseribed as a flock, marshalled (\fWW) for the grave, whose shepherd is not the 
Lord, but Death; Death shall “ feed them,” and, as is thereby implied, “ feed on 
them ;” the morning is (as so often in the Psalms),—r1ne mornane which has no 
evening, the Morning of the Resurrection. The last half-verse were verbatim ; 
“and their form is for the wasting of the B e's away from any dwelling for 
them ;” the words—“ nor rest, nor home, allow”—combine very concisely the 
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meanings of their being outcasts from their own homes, and the never-resting 
state of “the second death.” 


15. My soul from touch of deadly doom 
The Lord redeems; He takes me home. 
“ Touch,” happily represents the word “}‘; lit. “ He shall take me,” 
i. e. our render “ took him to Himself.” ye oor Gen. v. 24—of Enoch; “home” 


(as noticed on St. Cyprian, p. 230, Oxf. Transl.) was the name of the early 
Christians for Heaven. 


29. Yet to the portion of bis sires He (Heb. the soul) shall go to the generation 
That soul mast go ; the ethereal fires of bis fathers. 


Never again to mark, They shall never see light. 

Having given these specimens from whole Psalms, and thus fully, we will sub- 
join, with less comment, some slighter and more miscellaneous instances, again 
4q premising that we have no reason to think them more striking than others, and 
4 = certain that we are still giving but a scanty fraction of the whole; but from 
the way in which we lighted upon them, we think them a fair specimen of the 
way in which the force of single words may be brought out in a rhythmical ver- 
sion. Where there has been selection, it has been of what seemed likely to be 
suspected of unfaithfulness, or is more difficult than usual. 


Ps. Ixxxiv, 10. The threshold of my Father’s home 


To keep, my heart hath vow’d, 
And not in tabernacles roam 


Of restless men and proud. 


This was chiefly selected for the rendering of D'}w,1. 4. The titles of the 

wicked are significant; derived from their pride (OY Tf, p51), or their folly 

539), or profaneness (*)}77), or crooked ways (AY), so here from 

a their inherent restlessness and instability. — re Is. lvii. 20, and the use of 

& the verb,—Job, xxxiv, 29, and in Syriac.) This character is further brought out 
4 by the contrast between FD abide at the threshold,” and “to 


round ;" and, again, between “ house” and “tents ;” so that the Psalmist, while 
gi the humblest station in God's house to the dwellings of the ungodly 


a oes also tacitly contrast the stability and abidingness of the one with the 
igi unceasing shifting of the other. 


Ps. lxiv. 1. “ What time I call 
And inly mourn to Thee.” 


E. V. In my prayer. 


rw, “ Musing.” This force of the word is uniformly preserved; e. g. 
Ps. clxix. 27. “‘And deeply muse Thy wonders o'er,” Indeed, generally, the pre- 


serving of the original meaning of certain expressive words, gives a character 
of unity to this whole version. 


2. “ A wild host's rushing sound.” 
Tumultuous rushing sound. 


6. “ They search and delve for ill.” E. V. Search. 
WSN Dig up the ground in search. 
Ps, Ixy. 3. “ Lord, my misdeeds are all too strong.” E.V. Prevail. 


E. V. Insurrection. 


The Heb. is 4). 
4. “ Thy temple's holiness.” E. V. Thy holy temple; lit. the holi- 
ness of Thy temple. 
10, “ Ten thousand dro 


ps.” E. V. “ Showers” 09393", from the 


multitude of drops. Comp. 935, 733%, 10,000. 
“ Thou meltest o'er her E. v. Makest it soft. 


Heb. Dissolvest it. 
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11. “ Thine own glad Thy bounties crown.” E, V, Crownest 


the year with Thy ness. Heb. of Thy goodness, i, e, Yet 
further crownest of Thy goodness. 


12. “ With joy the green hills gird them round.” E. V, “ Rejoice on 
every side.” Heb. “ Are girded (or gird themselves) with joy.” 
13, “ The vales are wrapt in golden grain.” E. V. The valleys 
are covered over with corn. clothed, manéled with, 
Ps. Ixxvii. 2. “ My feeble hands I wrung all night.” E. V. ‘‘ My sore ran. 
Heb. My hand [was poured out. ]”” 
4. Thou bad’st mine eyes till morning break = Thou holdest mine eyes waking: 


Their weary watches hold ;a I am so troubled that I cannot speak. 
1 was down, I might not speak,» 


(*) lit. Heldest the (night) watches of my eyes. 
(>) Orig. Was struck.” 
9. “ The bowels of Hislove.” E. V. His tender mercies Of, 


owha 
10. “Then said I, Tis my sickening V. This is my infirmity, 
9 


heart.” 

Ps, xix. 2. “ Day speaks to day—a ing fount 
a stream. Comp. 3)3}?3; so again, Ps. lxxviii. 2. “ A flowing 


fount Of hidden wisdom,” and in a bad sense, Ps. lix. 8, 
“ Lo, the rude words in wrath gush out,” &c. 
Ps. xviii. 14. 


For this is God, our own trae God, This God is our God for ever and ever, 


For evermore to be, He shall be our guide anto death. 
And yet for ever, even o’er death 


Our Guide and Guard is He. 
by implies that He shall guide us, not only to it, but over it, over its dangers, 


and victorious. 


Ps. Ixviii, 0, 
Thou waftest, Lord, a gracious rain. E. V. “ didst send. Heb. shakeout.” The word 
is Aa, used of the wave-offering. 
Ps. xxvi. 
Ye who from Senate fountain flow. E. V. From the fountain of Israel. 
Ps. x. 4. 
In scorn he blows them all away. E. V. He poffeth at them. rD? 
Ps. xciv. 19, 
While many a roving dream and care E. V. In the multitude of my thoughts (s) 
Came o’er me deep and sad, within me, (>) 
My wild thoughts here,and there, Thy comforts dalight my soul, 
y comforts make me glad, 


* Lit. divisions, distraction of thought, comp. "YD branch. 
> In my inmost part. 
Ps. xxxiv. 6. 


Their heart grew bright as morn. BE. V. Were lightened, 
“71) (in Aram.) shone ; 7}V71) light of day. 


38, All over brais’d and chill’d, (a) I groam, 
With restless heaving (b) heart. 


* 97995) E. V. feeble. 
> Lit. the groaning, deep sighing. E. V. disquietness. 
10, It whirls, it wanders to and fro, 
“ITN from “SID “ wandered around ;” from the force of the conj., “ went 


vehemently round and round” (as we say of the head) i. ¢. “beat vehemently.” 
E, V. panteth. 


Ps, ix 
Win waowiin na” They wili still be praising Thee. 
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The Hebrew implies “ more and more.” 


Ps. ixxxiii. 8. 
Even haughty Assur deigned conspire Assar also is joined unto them. 


With these ; 

The E. V. is strictly correct; yet the Hebrew implies more, when having 
contemptuously heaped together the neighbouring tribes, with the usual copula, 
there is subjoined “WwR-D) “ Assur too” (like the well-known Tu quoque, 
Brute !) and this illustrates what follows ; 


A strong right hand in need oe have holpen the children of Lot. 
To Lot's, &e. [Heb. been an arm to.] 
Ps. cxli. 10. 
The while, with gathering heart and watchfal ow the wicked fall into their own nets,) 
eye, hilst that I withal escape. [Heb. pass over.) 
I wait mine hour to pass victorious by. 


“ITT lit. altogether, wholly knit, as it were, into one, 
Ps. cxlii. 3. 


When heavy, like a veil of woe, When my spirit was overwhelmed within me, 
My spirit on me lay, Then Thou, &e. 
Thoa, Thon, O Lord. 


ROY SVT lit. “ was covered, folded as with a mantle,” as we speak of “a mist 


coming over the eyes; combined with this, Sy describes the spirit as sitting 
heavy upon one, itself clouded over. 


The repetition “ Thou, Thou” corresponds to the emphatic FN). 


Ibid. 
They mark’d where I must go. In the way wherein I walked. 
The Hebrew is future, “ where I was to walk.” 
Ps, exliii. l. 
My sad yearning cry. EK. V. Sapplications. 


*IW “ cry for pity,” so Ps. xxviii. 2, My sad yearnings.” 
Ps. exiiii. 4. 


My soul within, for sad amaze, My heart within me is desolate. 
8 wildering to and fro, 


Ww" orig. “ is silent, waste,{amazed ;” comp. &c.; the “ to and 
fro’’ expresses the force of the conjugation, 


6. E’en as a parched and weary land. As a thirsty land. 


5}? is a remarkable instance of a metaphor transferred from animate to 
inanimate nature. The first sense is “ weary.” 


Ps. exivi. 1. 
Praise, my soul. th’ Evernal Gaide :— Praise the Lord, O my soul; 
Thee, Lord, thro’ life I'll praise ; White I live will I praise the Lord, 
While in being I abide, I will sing praises anto my God 
Jenovan’s hymna I'll raise. While I have my being. 


The metrical version implies more than the other, that the “ being” is not to 


cease; and this the more, through the title “ Eternal,” taken from the name 
Jehovah. 
s. exivii. 13. 


How He barr'd thy gates in need For He hath strengthened the bars of thy 
In thy bosom bless’ thy seed. gates, 


And hath blessed thy children within thee. 
‘JAP2 is more than “ within thee ;” it expresses that the blessing came to 
them as sheltered within the Church, whose motherly affection the words ‘ in 
thy bosom” so beautifully picture, 
Ps. cl. alt. 
Hach living sont, praise thou the Lord, Let every thing that hath breath praise the 


FT9V3, in one place only, is used so as to comprehend animals, (Gen. vii. 
22,) for the most part, it is specially “ the spirit” mda, as distinct from any 
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inherent, intellectual, or natural power, wis or Jvyi, “ mind,” or “ soul,” the 
special Divine gift, whereby man becomes a _— being; (comp. 1 Thess. v. 
23; see Bishop Bull, State of Man before the ‘ 
Burton) ; and so this psalm having continued on the hallelujah of the Tt 
Psalms, when all prayer shall be turned into praise, itself ends by calling on a 
created being, in its new spiritual condition, to “ praise the Lord.” 

And here may fitly be subjoined a few instances in which this version has 
gently raised the veil cast, in the Psalms, over high doctrine. This we notice 
the rather, because the translator has rightly prescribed to himself, in 
prophecies, not so to bring out the highest meaning, as to exclude the lower, or 
so to enforce the fulfilment in the Head, as to exclude the lesser in 
which the words are realized in His members; or to limit the manifold mean. 
ings of Holy Scripture by restraining them to the highest. (Pref. p. xii.—xiv.) 
A good deal has been done, even here, by the use of capital letters, to point out 

o is the chief, if not the sole Object of many Psalms; and in Ps. Ixxx. 15, the 
words “ Tue Brancn” will probably to many prove an instructive hint; so 
that even in typical Psalms, while the on, ak, the original is so retained, as 
not to prevent Christians including themselves in the great things spoken of their 
Head, and from Him flowing down to them, it is still sufficiently indicated that 
they chiefly belong to the Head, secondarily only to His members. In the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity, this largeness of rendering was no longer necessary, 
and so explicit language is used. Thus in conformity with the belief of the 
ancient Church, the participation of the Ever-blessed Trinity in the creation is 
declared in Ps. 33, where the prose versions left it uncertain. 


Heaven by Jehovah’s Word was made, By the word of the Lord were the heavens 
The Spirit of His mouth array’d made ; 

mouth. 


There is a more veiled intimation (yet doubtless an intimation, since the con- 
text relates, typically at least, to the restoration of all things) in Ps. exlvii. 15. 


He sends His word again, He sendeth out His word and melteth them. 
He breaks th’ ungental chain, He bloweth with his wind and the waters 
He breathes His breath, the waters flow. flow. 


Yet more remarkable is the way in which the very metre has furnished facili- 
ties for retaining the hints of the same doctrine in Ps, xxix. The hint is here 
contained in the treble repetition of the sacred name; it is the more remarkable, 
as occurring twice in so short a Psalm, and that, not being produced by, but op- 
posed to the principles of Hebrew parallelism; in that, where oauied the third 
time, there ts nothing in the structure of the verse to correspond to it. This 
character is preserved in the Bible version. 


1 Give anto the Lord, O ye mighty, 
Give unto the Lord glory and strength, 

2 Give unto the Lord the glory due unto His Name. 
Worship the Lord in the beaaty of holiness, 


4 The voice of the Lord is powerfal, 
The voice of the Lord is fall of majesty, 

5 The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars, 
Yea, the Lord breaketh.the cedars of Libands, 

Where it does not seem far-fetched to think, that the ition, in such case, 
of the name of Jehovah singly, after the three-fold, “Give unto the Lord,” 
“ The voice of the Lord,” is expressive of the Unity, as the former of the 
Trinity. 

The came peculiarity cesure twiee also in Ps. xevi. 1, 2, 7, 8. There is also a 
threefold mention of “ the right hand of the Lord.”—Ps. exviii. 15, 16; a 
treble repetition of “ trust in the Lord,”—Ps. cxv. 9—11, whereon there follows 
a three-fold, “‘ He shall bless.”——v. 12, 13. There is a three-fold, “ praise the 
Lord,”—Ps. cxiii. 1; and these were doubtless founded upon the three-fold 


Fall, Works, ii. 93, sqq. ed. 
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blessing with which God commanded to bless the children of Israel, (Num. vi. 
24—26, whereby no one can doubt that He stored up in the devotion of the Old 
Testament an intimation of that ineffable mystery of His nature, which He has 
revealed to us. 

This intimation has been marked in Ps. xxix, by casting the whole into a 
treble metre ; and as it was overlooked in the Prayer Book, it may be the more 
welcome accession to devotion, and furnish a hymn for the Festival of the Holy 
Trinity. 

a other places, in which Christian doctrine is gently brought out, 
asin the words, “ Th’ atoning hyssop.”—Ps. li, *}NUOM “ My Redeeming 
Lord.” —Ps. xix. end, and Ps. xviii. 18. 

That rebel hearts should be th’ abode Yea, for the rebellious also, 
Of Lsrael's Lord, the mighty God. pyr ame God might dwell among them, 

And immediately before, the Bible translation, “ Thou hast received gifts for 
men,” is beautifully blended with that of St. Paul, “ He gaye gifts unto men,” 
i. e. He received [in order to distribute] among men, as mp where means. 


The translator seems almost to have had Jarchi’s paraphrase before him, ‘ Thou 
hast received gifts from the places on high to give them to the sons of men.” 
Thou hast ascended up on high, 
And captive led captivity ; 


ty 
And thou hast searched Thy stores above 
For gifts of thy redeeming love. 


Triomphant gifts for mortal man, (ON) 
Here in bis short and narrow span ; 
That rebel hearts, &c. 


Before parting from the a oe of faithfulness of rendering, it may be well to 
notice one or two expedients, by which the translator has helped himself, when 
mere development did not sutlice. These have been 1. the insertion of thoughts, 
borrowed from other places of Holy Scripture, so that the words still remain 
those of Scripture, though not in the immediate place; such are— 

Ps, xxxix. 6. As in a dream by night; from Ps. lxxiii. 20. 

G6. ‘Till gold, as mire, be round him seen; perhaps from 2 Chron. 
i, 15, comp. Hab. ii. 6, Eng. 

Ps, lxxxiii. 9. By Kishon’s sweeping flood, lon Jud. v. 5, “ The river Kishon 

swept them away.” : 

Ps, xciii. 1. Robed in his own glorious light, from Ps. civ. 2. 

2. Associations, i.e. when a word is often used in connection with another 
thought, though not of necessity in that particular case; thus, {5¥ being used of 
“ pwrw. tents,’’ we have Ps. xxxvii. 3, “ As shepherd in his tent, Dwell 
in the land,” where, however, it is no gratuitous addition, since the notion there 
is of “ peaceful, confiding, dwelling.” 7}}X° is used in connection with the sea, 
Jer. xlix. 23; 5°) of a tree, Jer. xvii. 8; hence Ps. xxxviii. 18, “ I shudder 
like a wave or leaf.’ *}37} occurs of the “ moaning of a dove,” Is. xxxviii. 14, 
lix. 11; hence Ps. v. 1, “ My dove-like moanings.” 


Ps. Ixiv. 6. 
Each dark lew-winding beert and mind, And the inward part of every man, 
A tangled deepening vale. And the heart is deep. 
This expressive paraphrase is obtained through the connection of poy and 
POY: 


This class obviously comes very near to what we have put down as develop- 
ments; the only question being, how far the meaning often associated with the 
word was suggested to a Hebrew by the word itself; for if it was, then the 
mention of it is strictly a development of its meaning. 


3. The most frequent plan has been to anticipate, at the close of one stanza, 
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the thought of the next, thus expressing the same idea twice; and this we fre- 
quently observed to be given more generally in the first place, and then more | 
strictly in the second. This plan was adopted, as introducing nothing foreign 

into the text; and it has been observed, that it has something of the effect of 
the Hebrew parallelism. Thus in Ps. xxxviii. 10. | 
is not hid from Thee. 

or my sad heart’s unrest; 
It whitls, it wanders to and fro. 


The “ unrest” is an anticipation of the next stanza. 
Other instances are Psalm xciv. 


To whom thy mercy, Lord, reveals 
Thy law, to give him rest. 


To give him rest and shelter sweet, 
Ps. xcv. He holds in, hand the dark abodes ; 
Karth’s corners deep in hand He holds, 


Ps, exxv. So God indeed in avery need, 
Is watching round His own true band; 


Around His own the Lord, our God, 
Is watching pow and evermore. 


To us there was often something very pleasing and soothing in these 
titions; and they are indeed formed on the principle of some of the tenderest 
Psalms, the “* Psalms of degrees.” 

IIT. As we have spoker: of this version as made from the Hebrew, and develop- 
ing some meanings of the sacred original, which an unmetrical translation cannot 
equally convey, some account may be looked for as to the relation which it bears 
to the received translations in substance, how far it is to be looked upon asa 
new translation. In this respect, too, we conceive the translator to have used a 
careful discretion. ‘The very fact of our having two translations of the Psalms, 
often differing from each other, yet accessible to all, obviously diminishes the 
reluctance, which a translator would naturally feel in modifying thoughts, which 
had been consecrated by devotional use. A second translation has long been in 
existence, and has not impaired the confidence with which the Psalms have been 
used in their older forms. People rightly remain satisfied that the Psalms, in 
either version, are substantially the word of God, whether the one or the other 
expression accurately represent the Divine original in the place itself or no, But 
while there is no reason to object on principle to change in the abstract, there 
is much in the state of modern criticism to make people very cautious as to de- 
tails. One can hardly examine any modern translation, without the feeling that 
for one error which it has corrected, it has introduced many; and we would 
prefer old errors to new ones, those with which people have associated true 
meanings, to new ones with which we have to do it for ourselves. The 
sumption is every where against change. Even some of the most received of 
modern improvements appear, at last, to be unfounded ;* and we su that 
many, who set out on a voyage of discovery, with high hopes of bringing home 
unknown treasures, have gradually thrown over, one after the other, much of 


* Thus in Ps, xxv. 17, a rendering (involving an alteration of the text,) has gone the 
round of commentators and lexicographers ; ‘‘ Set me at large from the sorrows of my 
heart,” (confounding the use of 5 ATVI “ Make ample room for” and so “ set at 
large” with its use as joined with an accusation, The text as altered, (and it has been 
admitted into a German edition of the Hebrew Bible) could only mean “‘ Enlarge Thou 
the sorrews of my heart.” In like way, the rendering of Ps. cxliv. 13,’ adopted by 
very many from Bochart (“ that there may be no untimely birth”) givesto Y")H) a sense 
which it has not; and to FINYY the very opposite to that which it has; for it is used 


of eae In Bochart’s sense then JINZY PN) would be, “ and be there 
none 
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their freight, but too content, if, in any thing, their labour has not been in vain. 
Happy if they have learnt that the object of studying Hebrew is much more to 
obtain a deeper insight into old meanings than to attain to new ; that its end is 
below the surface, for the most part, not upon it. With some such feeling we 
imagine the translator to have applied himself to his office; and when (to use 
the language which the pious and really learned Pococke so often employs in his 
commentary on Hosea) “the English translation gives as good a sense as any,” 
he has rightly preferred retaining it, to introducing another. We even suspect 
that the old translation has been sometimes retained, where the bias lay towards 
another, And this we think right; for there is less responsibility in retaining a 
rendering which does not give the full meaning, than in introducing one. Still, 
there are probably a certain number of corrections, which have passed through 
the fire and have stood; and some such (for no one would presume to say that 
he has hit the exact truth) have been adopted. In other cases we have observed, 
(what we think happily devised, and for the most part only to be attained in 
poetry) that the translation has not been bound down to either of two meanings, 
or has been made to comprehend both. This we think right, for where the 
words of scripture are such as grammatically to bear two meanings distinct 
from each other, we doubt not that both were intended, though a literal version 
can generally only express one. Thus Ps, xix. 18, is the question whether 
DONT be to be rendered “ presumptuous sins,” (neut.) or “the proud,” (mase. ); 
the first connects better with the preceding, “ errors” “secret faults,” and is 
favoured by the D3 prefixed ; for the other is the uniform use of HY} elsewhere, 
and the masc, form; whereas the two abstract words preceding are feminine. The 
old versions are divided. Perhaps the most praract 2 solution is, that the masc. 
termination has been thus unexpectedly given, as a sort of hint, from whom 
“proud presumptuous” thoughts and sins come; that they are especially the 
work of the Evil One, and their dominion is the dominion of the Evil One to 
whom the sinner thereby enslaves himself. We think then that the translator has 
done well in blending the two ; 


Withdraw me from the haughty world 
That would enthral my heart. 


Other slight instances of this two-fold rendering are Ps. xxxiv. 
This lowly man and sore oppressed. 
giving the two senses of }}) 1. “afflicted,” 2, (as its fruits) “humble ;” 
and Ps, exliii. 
| ue i As corses doom’d of yore. 


ody ‘FVD might be (as in the E. V.) “ as those who have been long dead,” or 
*“ as those dead for ever,” or, as here, both. 


z° Bt Ps. cxxxviii. 7. If in the midst of grief I walk, 
ee Thou art my life; 
i i this includes the B. V. “ Though I walk in the midst of trouble, Thou wilt revive 
ei me ;" but it also conveys a yet higher meaning, that God manifests Himself as 
hea the Life of His saints, in proportion to the trouble which He lays upon them 
ig ar 9 2 Cor. iv. 10.) and so, strictly, “Jf we walk in the midst of trouble, God 
giveth us life ;” 
ae We have observed, also, that alterations, when made, have often been in the 
| : Y form of slight touches, and that, in important passages, high doctrine has been 
1a retained, perhaps made more apparent, where modern criticism has over-hastily 
bad abandoned it. Thus, in Ps, ex. 3, “ The dew of Thy birth is as the womb of the 
all, believers and unbelievers, Protestant and Romanist (De Rossi) 
i have ruled, uno ore, that no regard is to be had of the LX.X. ix yaorpdc wei i 


i ‘a iyivecd ot; and that there is no reference to the Mystery, for which Catholic 
+34 Antiquity quoted this text against the Arians. It is said that they read 7 
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for JWT", and so the matter is shut up; and the verse is only to mean (with 


different modifications) “that the warriors in His army were more numerous _ 
than the dew,” or at best, and on the way back to the truth, “ that His youthful 
warriors have a heavenly birth,” (Stier.) But if the v. may signify the hea- 
venly birth of His people, why not His own? and on grounds of criticism alone 


the 57> were thus superfluous; and (as far as it in Eccle, xi. 9, 8, YTS) 
is used of * youth” (time of life) not of “ a he chiefly, pgs trans- 
lation of the LXX., declares a great truth, it were very marvellous (here as in 
Is, vii, 14) that they should arrive at such truth without guidance. We would 
retain then the ve of the P. B,; lit, ‘“‘ Thou hast the dew of Thy youth from 
the womb of the morning;” i. e, “Thy birth is a refreshing dew, coming 
mysteriously and directly from heaven, from a hidden time before the light 
dawned on this earth, and the manner of whose birth no light can disclose ;” (for 
the day-break only discovers, does not form, the dew). The words thus har- © 
monize with Ps, lxxii. 6, ‘‘ He shall descend like rain upon the mown grass ;” 
and the mutually illustrate each other. The “womb of the morning” 
contains the idea 1, of mysteriousness, or a hidden cause wrapt in darkness; 
2, of priority to existing things, of which the morning is to us the beginning, 
and, as it were, the creation; 3, of purity, as opposed to human birth, And thus, 
though verbally differing, our P. B., which every body will have felt to have a 
mysterious sense, agrees with the Fathers. The metrical version embodies both. 


es | birth-dew, ere the day-star bright, 
id womb of morning pour. 


In v, 6, by a strict adherence to the numbers in the original, the thoughts are 
turned to the One enemy overthrown, whether Satan or Anti-Christ ; 


O’er a wide land hath dash'd the head, E. V. He shall wound the heads over many countries, 


V.7, we may observe, more clearly expresses that His exaltation is the con- 
sequence of His humiliation. 


He drinketh of the wayside rill; 
Therefore the Lord shall speed Him by, 
His work in glory to fulfil 
And lift His bead on high, 


Hp ethers interpret the “ drinking of the brook,” of the streams of sorrow 
and anguish. 

In Ps. Ixxii 15, the B. V. has altered the a of the P. B., in some de- 
gree rightly, but has left a greater difficulty. The P. B. has “ prayer shall be 
made ever unto Him,” which we see not how "} can mean: the B. V. 
“« prayer also shall be made for Him continually,” which can only be understood 
of the Subject of the Psalm, by interpreting it of Himself in His members, ex- 
clusively of His own Person : yet, if we look more attentively, the King is the 


subject of all the preceding verses, 2—14; and the words » WN") are evi- 
dently quite subordinate; whence our version renders them impersonally—* there 
shall iven,” Heb. “one shall give.” But then the King is plainly the sub- 
ject of what follows, as of what precedes, We then would render thus verbally : 


And He shall live, and one shall give to Him of the gold of Sheba. 
And He shall pray for him continually; all the day shall He bless him, 


And this is what is expressed— 


He lives, and to Him gifts bring 
Of Sheba’s gold; aad He will pray 
Fer them onwearied: oor high King 
His awful blessing will breathe out all day. : 
Ps. Ixxxvii. is difficult in both our versions; in the Bible this arises chiefly 
from the rendering in v. 4, “I will make mention of Rahab and Babylon 


to 
them that know Me;” rather “among them that know Me;” this gives the 
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key to the whole Psalm, which speaks of the conversion of the whole heathen 
world; in that all, wherever born, should be re-born in Zion, i. e. the Church. 
This becomes very clear in the metrical version, which is very faithful, and 
beautifully chooses words expressive both of natural and spiritual lineage. 

Ps. xc. 11, is, again, difficult in both versions: that of the P. B. “for even 
thereafter as a man feareth, so is ‘Thy displeasure,” would, in its obvious sense, 
mean just the wen bw what it must mean, “ that God's displeasure abateth 
as men fear Him.” e doubt not, that here modern criticism is right, and that 
the question is to be continued through the verse,— Who knoweth the power 
of Thy wrath, and as Thy fear [requireth ], Oana 2” i. e. “ who appre- 
hendeth Thy displeasure as fear of Thy awful Nature requireth?” 

But who Thine ire discerns 


How dread, how deep Thy fear should be, 
Deep as Thine anger burns ¢ 


Ps. xxiv. 6. “ This is the generation of them that seek Him, even of them that 
seek Thy face, O Jacob.” The vocative is difficult here, whence in the margin 
another rendering is proposed, “OQ God of Jacob,” which, however, were an 
unjustifiable ellipsis. We doubt not they have been right, who regard “ Jacob” 
as in apposition with the preceding, “ the true Jacob,” as in John, i. 47 ; 
(FID WPrArd, could hardly be but of “ seeking the face of God,” espe- 
cially in connection with 

The seekers of Thy glorious face, 
Thy chosen Israel. 


We would add one more instance, both on account of the slightness of the 
change, and because the Psalm, especially in these days of unquiet, cannot be 
too often in our minds. In Ps. exxxi. our versions render “ My soul is even as 
a weaned child ;” this is perhaps as near to the original as a prose version could 
come ; it could hardly render “ As a weaned child upon its mother, my soul is as 


a weaned child on me,” yy. This last word has there been omitted ; yet there- 
by the image is lost, that, as the weaned child lies on its mother’s breast, peace- 
ful and without any longing for what it before sought for impetuously, so his 
soul lay motionless upon him, weaned from all its desires and wills, and con- 
fiding in God. This is thus brought out in the metrical version; we will only 
premise that is lit. “evened, smoothed,” Orgy, “hushed to silence.” 


3. Have I not hush’d me, calm and mild, 
And sooth'd my soul to rest? 
I lay as calm as weaned child 
Upon his mother’s breast. 
Like a wean’d child, behold me staid, 
From my own heart and will.— 
4. Thou, Israel, trast the Lord thine aid 
From henceforth, ever still. 


We would gladly linger by our task; they are happy hours which are spent 
a “from the strife of tongues” in the hidden sanctuary of the Psalms; but 
what we have said will probably be enough to inspire confidence in this version, 
and to show that it has an office in our Church, perhaps unattainable in an 
other way; we hope also that it may lead persons back from the aieaield, 
exciting, and often erroneous productions of man, now so often, in an irregular 
way, sung in our churches, &c. to the Divine treasure-house of holy, calming, 
ee which, in simple words, ever longs, and creates the longing, 
“ With God, the living God, to be.” (Ps. 42.) 

We have heard that some have been disappointed in the poetry of this ver- 
sion, as unequal to what they expected from the author of the Christian Year ; 
we think (as some of the above specimens may enough indicate) without reason ; 
but it was the author's principle to sacrifice “‘ what, in mere human poetry, would 
have seemed more beautiful,” (Pref. p. xi.); and had the version been yet more 
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poetical, there might have been fear lest persons should overlook, what the 
should only minister to, the holy thoughts. Of this, however, we are sure, 
who love the Psalms will find, what is far better than poetry, a mind endeavour- 
ing to lose itself in the holy original, which it had to copy—to bury itself, as it 
were, in the effulgence of its Divine light—give up, thus far, its own individual 
existence, and become but the organ through which the sacred thoughts might 
flow. 

Our object, however, we must avow, in the preceding detailed examination, 
has not * simply to recommend the book to individual study; and highly as 
we value it in itself, we must strongly deprecate its adoption in any diocese in 
which it has not been sanctioned. We must urge individual clergy, who wish to 
adopt it, to apply to their respective bishops, or else to forego it; but we earnest- 
ly desire that they who have the highest authority in these matters, would give 
to it the same sanction which has been bestowed upon metrical versions so in- 
ferior, and preclude the temptation, which in these irregular days is to be appre- — 
hended, to individual clergy to adopt it unsanctioned. But for one such sanc- 
tion, the translator would never have put it forth; yet while we remember with — 
gratitude this most timely countenance on the part of one whose paternal kind- 
ness must ever be cherished by those any way brought in contact with it, we 
look earnestly and sanguinely to a more extended adoption ; trusting that the 
Psalter will so be better understood, and more wrought into the minds of our 
congregations; and that in lieu of hymns, appealing to and working upon the 
feelings, the Psalms may be restored, with their calm aspirations, sober earnest 
thoughts of duty, practical faith, reverent awe of God, | unswerving obe- 
dience, humble confessions of sin past, victorious strife for the present, perse- 
verance to the end; and that, by them, the Great Shepherd will once more 


Lead us, where the waters glide, 
The waters soft and still; 

And homeward He will gently guide 
Our wandering heart and will; 

And bring as on the righteous path, 
Even for His Nar-e’s dear sake. 


NO. LIII.—JAN,. 1840. R 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tue Dean of Christ Church has published (University Press) an edition of 
Theodoret’s Grecarum Affectionum Curatio, with collations of Oxford and Paris 


MSS. Students in divinity are deeply indebted to this celebrated scholar for 
thus directing his labours to their benefit. 


Mr. Dowling has published a valuable account of the various Collections of 


Ecclesiastical Treatises which have appeared since 1700 (Oxford, University 
Press). 


Mr. Parkinson’s Hulsean Lectures for 1838 (J. W. Parker) are on the follow- 
ing important subjects: the Authority and Inspiration of Scripture; Creeds ; 
Articles of Religion; Liturgies and Rituals ; Church Authority for restraining 
Error and propagating the Truth. It is, as this list of subjects shows, one of 
the most systematic works which have appeared of late years, and is well cal- 
culated to raise the tone of opinion in our theological schools. 


Mr. Vaughan Thomas’s Address delivered at the Birmingham Royal School 
of Medicine and Surgery (Parker, Oxford), is an erudite and luminous argument 
upon the connection of medical studies with revealed truth. It is intended asa 


“ specification of the intentions of Dr. Warneford,” in endowing an annual prize 
essay in this institution. 


Dr. Hook's Sermon, “ The Gospel, and the Gospel only, the Basis of Edu- 
cation” (Rivingtons), is written with that author's usual strength and clearness. 
The words of his title are proposed as a substitute for that ill-timed and un- 
fortunate watchword, “ The Bible and the Bible only,” into which so many 
well-intentioned Church people have been betrayed, and now find to their cost 
that “the ministers of the crown have taken them at their word,” and they 
have all the me been playing into the hands of the Socinians. 


The same Author's Sermon on the “ Novelties of Romanism” (Rivingtons), 
is not only a clear argumentative composition (perhaps the best of his publica- 
tions), but written from the heart, with the power which earnestness gives. 
There is no one to whom the cause, of what are sometimes called High Church 
principles, is more indebted at this moment than Dr. Hook. Not to speak 
of the services of years past, he is now in the front of the battle, bearing the 
odium of others, and suffering for views and sentiments which inflict on them 


little inconvenience. As to the present Sermon, we recommepd it for distri- 
bution. 
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Mr. Norris's deeply interesting and affecting Sermon on the death of Arch- 
deacon Watson (Rivingtons) will humble many a reader at his own inferiority 
to the picture drawn in it, and lift up his mind in humble thankfulness that 
our Church is not yet given over by her Divine Master. The Archdeacon’s 
Charge, delivered in 1816, on “ The Divine Commission with Perpetuity of 
the Christian Priesthood,” has been reprinted, as being seasonable at this time. 


Dr. Pusey has published a Sermon, preached at Brighton, on the Last 
Judgment (Rivingtons), which will be read, as every thing which comes from 
him, without notice from us. 


Sermons have also been published by Bishop Russell on “ The Historical 
Evidence for the Apostolical Institution of Episcopacy,” (Edinburgh, Oliver 
and Boyd). By Dr. Hawkins, Provost of Oriel College, on “Church Exten- 
sion,” (Fellows). By Sir G. Prevost, on “ Corruption and Schism hindering 
the free Course of the Gospel,” (Rivingtons). By Chancellor Raikes, on “ The 
Man of God,” (Hatchard). By Precentor Lowe on “ The Divine Commission 
and Authority of the Christian Priesthood,” (Exeter, Spreat). By Mr. Medley, 
on “ The Union of the Members in Christ’s Body,” (Exeter, Hanneford). And 
by Mr. Moore on the * Church and Holy Scriptures,” (Rivingtons). 


We warmly recommend to notice Mr. Oakeley’s Sermon on “ Christ mani- 
fested to the Faithful through his Church” (Rivingtons), and Principal Le 


Bas's Sermon at Harlow (Rivingtons), on “The Uses of the Offering,” with its 
introduction. 


“The Church, a Gift of the Saviour’ (Burns), a Sermon preached at Sal- 
ford by Mr. A, Watson, shows much zeal for the truth and the whole truth. 


“The System of the Church, and the consequent Obligations of her Mi- 
nisters” (Rivingtons), a Visitation Sermon preached at Kendal by the Rev. R. 
P. Graves, sets forth the Church as a divine, harmonious, and a living system, 
only requiring to be acted upon; “a city that is at unity in itself.” Perhaps 
we should say that the excellent writer approaches too near to the spirit of the 
last century in a certain contemplative admiration of the * Ordinances and 
Formularies” of the Church. 


“The Unity and Holiness of the Church’’ has been treated in a somewhat 
warmer and more practical style, by Mr. William Dodd, at the visitation of the 
Archdeacon of Northumberland. We beg; bythe way, to commend one pas- 
sage to the notice of those who at once profess the creeds and decry all reserve: 
“ The same Creed which declares that Jesus Christ was ‘crucified for us,’ 
teaches also that there is ‘one Catholic and Apostolic Church,’ and ‘one bap- 
tism for the remission of sins.’ We must preach the first doctrine; but we 
may not, as faithful and consistent Pastors, practise Reserve in regard to the 
others.” 


Two more Parts of the Oxford translations of the Fathers have lately made 
n2 
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their appearance, containing St. Chrysostom’s Comment on 1 Corinthians. 
The translators are Rev. H.K. Cornish, late Fellow of Exeter College, and 
Rev. John Medley, Vicar of St. Thomas's in the city of Exeter. 


Dr. Byrth has published an Essay to prove that “ The Fathers have no 
Authority to determine Articles of Faith.” (Talboys). Who in the world, 
beyond the walls of Bethlem or St. Luke’s, ever dreamed of maintaining that 
divines, who have been in their graves many centuries, could in this day deter- 
mine anything! We suppose he means ‘ no authority in our determining,” a 
very different and a very paradoxical proposition. 


Two more Volumes have been published of Mr. Froude’s Remains; contain- 
ing the compositions published by himself, or intended for publication. They 
are written in a grave, calm style, and appear to be mainly directed to the elu- 


cidation of one or two theological points—principally the nature of the Church 
of Christ, and its relation to the civil power. 


Mr. Parker’s (Oxford) Series of Theological and Religious Works, has 
been lately enriched by several considerable additions; Bishop Sparrow's 
“ Rationale,” edited by Rev. G. Berkeley, of Pembroke College; Sutton’s 
* Disce Vivere;” Wells’ “ Rich Man’s Duty to contribute to Church Building 
&e.,” and “Archbishop Laud’s Autobiography,” an interesting volume, care- 
fully compiled from his Diary, History of his Chancellorship, and History of 
his Troubles and Trials. No other service is needed for this singleminded man’s 
fame, than to exhibit him to the world in his own private thoughts and letters. 
These small volumes are beautifully “ got-up,”’ and some of them embellished 


in the headings and vacant spaces with small woodcuts, of great elegance both 
in design and execution. 


We have to thank Mr. Paget for his republication of Bishop Patrick’s 
** Treatise on Repenting and Fasting,” (Parker, Oxford). It is a small volume, 
with a striking preface and well adapted for general use, where the important 
subject which it discusses has been forgotten. 


“Presbyterian Rights Asserted” (Burns) isa defence from the pen ofa 
vigorous writer, of the rights of the presbyterate, and deserves the serious 
consideration of all Churchmen. He draws attention to plain defects in our 
present Ecclesiastical system ; whether he has gone to the bottom of the ques- 
tion we have not a clear view. Ifa Bishop is distant towards his Presbyters, 
as he complains, to the neglect of their spiritual rights, is not this because the 
latter have degal rights, which sometimes they are not slow to insist on, viz. 
that their benefice is their freehold &c.&c.? It is the daw which creates jea- 
lousy and disunion between the orders of the hierarchy. Ifa Bishop treats 
his clergy as ‘his subjects,” is not this because the clergy have not taught the 
laity that ‘hey, the laity, are his subjects, nor brought them forward on public 
occasions for his instruction and his blessing? Certainly the Bishop is a ruler, 
and if the clergy will turn the ruded into arbiters, judges, and patrons, they 
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must become the ruled instead, Let them cease to rely on great men, or 
many men, but on their Bishop, and their Bishop will be strengthened to rule » 
the great and the many, not them, There are some admirable remarks at the 
end of the pamphlet on the inconsiderate interference which is sometimes ex- 
ercised in high quarters with the concerns and flocks of the parochial clergy. 


The attack upon the Tracts for the Times, begun by Dr. Faussett, Margaret 
Professor, and continued by the Sun and Standard Newspapers, seems gently 
drawing to its end. It has travelled eastward. The controversy is at present 
in the hands of Sir Peter Laurie, who has addressed a letter to Mr. Cator on 
the subject of “ Puseyism.” 


Mr. R. W. Evans has published a Series of Tales from the History of the 
Ancient British Church, (Rivingtons). They are written with his usual beauty. 
There are marks, however, of Lutheranism in them, Mr. Evans speaks as if 
the need of forgiveness were the one idea which haunted a spiritual mind igno- 
rant of the Gospel. Why of forgiveness alone? Why not forgiveness and 
holiness? Surely unaided man is as destitute, and the awakened mind is as 
desirous, of one as of the other. Why separate what Scripture and our con- 
science join together? Nor can we go along with the views of this respected 
author about Augustine and his monks. 


Mrs. Philps’s ‘Short Reflections on the Gospels for every Sunday in the 
year; for the use of young People, and Sunday and all other Schools” (Riving- 
tons), is a very pleasing little work, addressed to children in a simple and af- 
fectionate manner, and at the same time with a well-weighed discretion in the 
practical advice, and a soundness and distinctness in the doctrine, not usually 
to be met with in such works. 


‘“‘ Delineations of Scripture Characters” (Nisbet), by Mrs. Frederick Mont- 
gomerie, presents the veriest contrast imaginable to the last-mentioned work. 
So far from being what its title pretends, itis, what Mr, Beamish has the 
candour to explain in the preface, a series of attacks on Catholic doctrines 
and usages, in the most petulant tone of feminine controversy. 


“ An Arrangement and Classification of the Psalms, by W. N. Darnell, B.D.” 
(Rivingtons), is made with a view to render them more intelligible and easy as 
a manual for private devotion. Accordingly Mr. Darnell divides them into 
Prayers, Thanksgivings, Praises, Instructions, Prophecies, and Histories. 
Many persons will feel the benefit of such a disposition of them, and will thank 
him for having made it. 


Rev. E. Ramsay’s “ Catechism for St. John the Evangelist’s, Edinburgh” 
(Grants), is a careful, orthodox, and serviceable expansion of the Church Cate- 
chism, admirable on some points of doctrine, but not so definite on others as 
we could desire from a clergyman of Mr, Ramsay’s reputation. 
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A reprint has appeared of “ The Service for November 5, as revised and 
passed in Convocation, April 26, 1662, beimg the only form authorized by the 
Church or recognized by the State.” (Oxford, Parker.) 


The “ Protestant Exiles of Zillerthal,” translated from the German by John 
B. Saunders (Hatchards) are drawn in a frontispiece, sitting on a bench 
as if to be looked at, and bearing themselves independent and magnanimous 
accordingly. Thus we wrote when we opened at the title-page; but the 
most strange thing was to find, when we got as far as p. 4, that this attitude, 
if we understand the author rightly, is intended to represent them at their 
prayers. And sure enough their hands are clapsed. We intend nothing un- 
kind against these poor people themselves, about whom a book like this does 
not enable bus to judge, ut it is miserable to find them used for a party pur- 
pose, as if to impart some positive shape and substance to negative principles, 


Mr. Robert Anderson has written a few pages in a calm and pleasing strain 
of reflection, with the title, “ The Book of Common Prayer, a Manual of 
Christian Fellowship.” (Hatchard). He explains its design to be to cireu- 
late in a popular and imviting form, the substance of Bishop Jebb’s remarks on 
the truly Catholic spirit of our Charch. We are, however, tempted to ask why 
he begins with quoting an observation of the able Mr. Taylor, i his Physical 
Theory of Another Life?) The words quoted are, we will venture to say, the least 
useful and intelligible in the whole book: and are after all, when understood, 
what nobody in his senses ever doubted; and certainly the name of this writer 
looks rather out of place in pages which quote Bramhall, A. Knox, the Collect 
for All Saints day, the Prayer for the Charch militant, the Burial Service, Vin- 
centins, and Mr. Manning on the Rule of Faith. 


“The Popery of Methodism” (Burns) is a well intentioned but not a dis- 
crete and sober pubheation. The author or compiler, who makes use of 
Bishop Lavington, implies blame of Mr. Whitefield for fasting twice a week, 
and Mr. Wesley for sleeping on the floor; and St. Francis for eating bitter 
herbs without oil. And he compares St. Philip Neri to Thomas Kitchens, a 
unner. There is subjoined an excellent and striking selection of “ reasons” 
against separating from the English Church, in Mr. Wesley’s words. 


Mr. H. Fox Talbot's “ Antiquity of the Book of Genesis” (Longman), is 
written m an excellent spirit, and contains curious matter, though we do not 
quite like the plan of appealing to collateral evidence in proof of the divine 
authority of the Pentateuch, instead of resting it on our Lord’s Word. 


Mr. Baylee’s “ Institutions of the Church of England” (Dublin, Curry,) is 
the work of a quick and apprehensive mind, brought up in Dissent but now a 
clergyman connected with the “ Missionary Settlement at Achil,” and con- 
ceiving, perhaps rashly, that though, or (as he would say) since he once was 
wrong now he is certamly mght. tts volume is mainly directed against such 
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Dissenters as denounce the Church of England “as Babylon,” “ parallelize her 
ministers with Apostate Rome;” state as their “ deliberate conviction that the 
notion of a clergyman is the sin against the Holy Ghost; and that at the Re- 
formation the king did but “take the place of the Pope.’ We have come 
across one passage in his Appendix which astonished us, from a writer appa+ 
rently so serious. ‘* Barnabas and Clement are made honourable mention of in 
the New Testament.” The author goes on to say, that their works prove that 
‘piety is no safe-guard against error.” This of St. Barnabas the Apostle! 
We had rather belong to the Church which he is so eager to repudiate, than 
write such a sentence, 


Mr. R. C. Sewell's “ Vindiciwe Ecclesiastice” (Longman), is a legal and his- 
torical argument, conducted with great learning, against the abolition of Bishops’ 
Courts. No common man has the reading on the subject treated of, to venture 
a judgment on a work such as this. All we can say is, that it abounds with 
instruction for those who wish information on its important subject, 


The Church Pastoral Aid Society is developing its episcopal functions, as 
the following magnificent circular will show :— 


« Temple Chambers, Faleon Court, Fleet Street, 
“ Rev. Sir, September, 1839. 

“The committee of the Church Pastoral Aid Society having anxiously re- 
viewed its resources and operations, with reference to the various and accumu- 
lating claims upon its funds, are convinced of the necessity of more effort to make 
known its important designs and operations in order to obtain the support of 
the members of the Church of England, and have resolved that the clergy, aided 
hy the society, be informed that it is thought reasonable that wherever the So- 
ciety’s assistance is extended, there, at least, should its claims be stated and a 
sermon be annually” (annually scored in the original) “ preached in its behalf, 

“We are accordingly desired most respectfully and urgently ¢o solicit of you 
this proof of your appreciation of the great objects of this society, and of the aid 
it has extended to your parish. If you are among those who have already 
taken the course suggested, the committee beg youfwill accept their grateful 
acknowledgments; but if not, they trust the present year will not pass without 
your affording to your parishioners an opportunity of uniting in the good work 
which this society is instrumental in carrying forward to the glory of God and 
the welfare of our country. 

“ Although collections after sermons on Sendege are generally most produc- 
tive, the committee will be content and thankful if any other day most conve- 
nient and desirable in your judgment be adopted, and whatever be the amount 
of collection, they will feel grateful, receiving it as of Him ‘from whom all 
good things do come.’ Their single anxiety is that the means be used, and the 
issue they humbly leave to God. 

“ In regard to the advocacy of the society's cause, the committee will, if re- 
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quired, render every help in their power; but they would very much prefer 
that each incumbent aided, should in his own pulpit state its claims. 

‘« If the society’s papers (as enclosed) be put into the pews on a Sunday, 
with notice given that on the ensuing Sunday or other day a collection will be 
made, a simple appeal to the heurts of the people for the sake of Christ and for 
their country’s weal, will, under the divine blessing, be productive of cheerful 
contributions towards carrying on the beneficial designs and operations of this 
society. 

“ Another important result may be traced to sermons on behalf of this so- 
ciety. Its papers and operations convey information to the people on the con- 
dition of their country, the inadequacy of the means of the clergy, and the 
necessity of a better provision for carrying out efficiently the objects of the Es- 
tablished Church, and while its aid tends to forward the designs of every 
kindred institution, it directly influences the public mind to seek at the hands 


of the legislature due national provision for Church extension, commensurate 
with the wants of our population. 


‘‘ We are, Rev. Sir, 
Very faithfully Your's, 
Joun Harpine, 


Napmr Baxter, Hon. Secs.” 
Frep, Sanpoz, 


LONDON: 


C. ROWORTH AND SONS, PRINTERS, BELL-YARD, 
TEMPLE-BAR. 
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